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PREFACE. 



a: 

I 

"7 Everywhere in ourrent publications writers dilate on the 

"^ phenomenal progress of the German nation. Mr. Abram W. 

• Harris, President of the Northwestern University, npon his 

return re<cently from an extended tour of Europe, said: "The 
Germans are applying the methods of the laboratory to busi- 
ness problems. The Germans are theorists and they call in the 
schoolmaster. By that I mean they apply educational methods 
of investigation and analysis to practical affairs.^^ Here we 
get the key to the secret of Germany^s wonderful social, and 
industrial progress and prosperity, and the secret of her con- 
quest of the markets of the worid. But a new era is also dawn- 
ing with us. The reign of the empiric, the reign of that ^T)ane 
of our political life,^^ — ^the "practical man,'* is drawing to a 
close. The schoolmaster, the closet thinker, is about to have 
his inning. The pretension, duplicity, effrontery and sham 
that have enthroned "predatory wealth" upon the necks of the 
7^ people have seen their day. The schoolmaster, the theorist, 

the agitator, the thinker have come to disturb the revels of the 
Belshazzars of "Big Business.'* The "MENE, MENE TEKEL 
TJPHARSIN'* on the wall of monopoly, of special privilege 
and of ^T)eefy bullies drunk with power,'* needs no Daniel to 
decipher it. Out of the wilderness of political corruption, 
industrial depression and serfdom, out of the want, misery, and 
suffering into which blind and corrupt leaders have lead a 
blind and trusting people, will this new Moses, the schoolmaster 
and thinker, guide the people towards a Canaan of abundance 
and prosperity. This is the Moses, who, clothed in the invin- 
cible armor of the divine ^TE will be with thee," will bear God's 
message to the Pharaohs of plunder, demanding for the 
people their birthright. To this Moses, bringing from the 
Sinai of an awakening conscience and perception, the God- 
graven tables of nature's laws and principles, will the people 
turn. For only in our recognition of these laws and prin- 
ciples, and in our adherence thereto, can we solve the prob- 
lems that confront us. In the perception of a few basic laws 
and principles lies the solution of our railroad problem and the 
solution of every other problem. Not only will a perception 



of these laws and principles show us the necessity for public 
ownership of our railroads; but it will enable us to better under- 
stand the character and function of the railroads, and will, 
furthermore, teach us how to operate them in the right way 
and thereby obtain the maximum benefit. It is toward this 
end that the feeble eflforts of the writer of this work are 
directed. 

THE AUTHOR. 
April, 1913. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

I. 

Everyone perceives and concedes the desirability of cheap 
transportation, its necessity, and its importance. The develop- 
ment Off our vast domain, with its boundless natural wealth and 
resources, calls for the greatest mobility of labor. The infinite 
variations in soil and in climate, the countless opportunities, 
that have inspired us with unparalleled enterprise and energy, 
have given us as a nation, by far, the greatest productive power 
and the highest standard of living, which have enabled us to 
greatly outrank all nations as producers and consumers, and 
thereby to consummate the greatest number of exchanges. These 
conditions necessitate the amplest of transport facilities. The 
defense and protection of our long coast lines and frontiers, 
our advancing civilization, our great commercial and industrial 
activities, our close and constantly enlarging trade relations 
our ever expanding civic and economic life, with its growing 
solidarity of interests, which bring us together everywhere in 
countless organizations and associations, our broad expanse of 
coimtry, so profusely enriched by nature with health resorts, 
beauty spots and wondrous scenery, which invite us to travel for 
health, rest, and pleasure, our universities, colleges and educa- 
tional institutions of all kinds, which necessitate travel for 
education and culture; our interlaced family, social, and business 
ties, all combine to make us a people, essentially in the greatest 
need of a more perfect and more economical system of trans- 
portation and communication, to place us in the greatest need 
of a superior and more efficient railroad system, and an improved 
and more complete waterway system. 

How long shall we continue to believe that we can obtain even 
reasonably cheap and efficient transportation service, under a 
policy that assigns to private corporations the conduct of the 
nation's transportation? How long shall we continue to delude 
ourselves with the belief that with these corporate interests in 
opposition; there will ever be any appreciable construction or 

5 



6 THE MAGNATE OR THE PEOPLE. 

improvement in waterwayB? In the very nature of things for 
many and the most obvious of reasons, as we shall see, nothing 
can be hoped for from a system of railroads, conducted by pri- 
vate corporate interests, but the most inefficient and extortionate 
system imaginable. 

Where^ in all the annals of industrial endeavor, has there 
been manifested a more flagrant incompetency and inefficiency, 
a more hopeless failure, a more glaring fiasco, than that pre- 
sented by our railroad corporations, in the administration of our 
present system of railroad transportation? Is it not plain that 
instead of safe, ample, cheap, and efficient railroad service, they 
have given us the very reverse? Yet, there ought to be nothing 
so cheap as railroad transportation. Nay, under a properly con- 
ducted system, the possibilities for cheap service are so great as 
to be almost incredible. It is scarcely conceivable that a thought- 
ful people should incorporate into their industrial life a system 
of railroad transportation, such as our present system, which 
under corporate methods of mismanagement and of maladmin- 
istration has imposed upon them and plundered them so long. 
It is scarcely credible that they should have created an octopus 
of this kind to sap their industrial life, or should have endured 
its strangle-hold so long. Were we now but slightly reflective, 
should we not discern in the granting of every railroad charter, 
conferring special monopolistic privileges upon private corpora- 
tions, not only the flagrant violation of a vital and basic political 
principle, but a most stupendous commercial mistake, a most 
colossal economic blunder? Should we not readily perceive the 
utter futility of every attempt, legislative or otherwise, to bring 
this system, with its incredible train of evils into harmonious 
relations with our best interests, excepting by one measure? 
Should we not understand that in the very nature of the prob- 
lem, there can be but one solution only, that of a system of 
railroad transportation, conducted by that great, public cor- 
poration, the people, with all the people as joint owners? Only 
by the nationalization of our railroads, will the problem ever 
be solved. Not until the present system, with its mismanage- 
ment and maladministration, its exploitations and aggressions, 
its extortions, abuses, enormous waste, and countless evils, shall 
be swept away, and in its place a nationalized system shall be 
established, under the absolute ownership and control of the 
people, under which all of our railroads shall be operated as an 
organic whole, — shall we secure maximum service at minimum 
cost Not until a nationalized system is brought to pass, shall 
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we ever realize safe, efficient, and cheap railroad transportation. 

We should lose no time in exercising our sovereignty to this 
end. No measure is of greater economic value to us. Though, 
perhaps, this step is formidable to contemplate, nothing is easier 
to accomplish. Nay, we must sooner or later undertake this 
measure, for our railroads must and will be nationalized. A 
thousand urgent reasons and a nation^s welfare in every way 
emphatically demand this consummation. Our railroads must 
be nationalized. They will be nationalized. No change is more 
inevitably certain. The present system will- not and can not 
stund. It has resolved itself into a dangerous and despotic 
monopolistic power, a source of frightful waste, and an enor- 
mous burden to the people. The system will be nationalized, 
for it violates rational methods at every point and will 
succumb to the inevitable stress and operation of natural 
economic laws. As this private system now usurps what is 
absolutely a governmental function, it is incompatible with 
true democracy. The system is honeycombed with fatal and 
inherent defects and will be nationalized by the sequence of 
events. For every stage of its development, every act of asso- 
ciation on the part of the railroads, every joint working agree- 
ment or arrangement, every "Gentleman^s agreement,^^ every 
pool, every consolidation, from the combination of small lines 
that now constitute the great trunk lines, to the present day 
merger of great systems into still greater systems under holding 
companies, and every act on the part of the people from the 
early day limitation of dividends through every amendment of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, to the measure for physical valua- 
tion, has been a progressive step in the steady and inevitable 
trend of the evolution of this system towards a nationalized 
system. Nationalization is the final destiny of the present sys- 
tem. Here is where it should have begun. Here is where it 
will end. Nothing can stay the forces at work. Nothing can 
prevent this issue. Nationalization is its final, inevitable goal. 
It only remains for us to hasten the day. It only remains for 
us to say how soon we shall enjoy the ethical, political, and 
economic blessings that will flow from a nationalized system. 

If we desire the highest degree of security to life and to limb 
in our railroad travels, if we seek the most reliable^, expeditious, 
and efficient service, coupled with the greatest degree of com- 
fort and of convenience, we must nationalize our railroads. 
If we desire the lowest possible transport rates, passenger as well 
as freight, we wust ftatioi^^ijie Q^x railroads. Nationalization 
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of our railroads is not only a measure of paramount economic 
eGq)ediency, but for countless reasons the overthrow of the 
present system^ in defense of whose existence and continuance 
not one substantial or valid reason can be assigned^ is an impera^ 
tive duty which devolves upon us. The present system is a 
system where empiricism runs riot/therefore, a system fraught 
with incongruities, f ads, and absurdities, — ^a pantomime in indus- 
try, and a travesty on intelligent business methods, — ^a system 
of perplexity, confusion, and chaos, — a haphazard system with- 
out a sound or fixed principle of procedure. It is a system of 
conflicting interests and warring factions, therefore, a system 
of instability, insecurity, and uncertainty. It is a system of mis- 
management and imperfections, therefore, a system of weakness, 
errors and delinquindes, — a hopeless, never-ending experiment 
It is a system of wheels within a wheel,— of inside rings and 
private snaps, therefore, a system of embezzlements, graft, and 
defalcations. It is a system whose aim is private profit^ there- 
fore, it is a system of rapacity, extortion, and greed, — a system 
whioh b^an its predatory career by taxing the community ^^all 
the traffic would bear," — and, which in spite of every physical 
improvement, vastly reducing the cost of service, ever true to 
its robber instinct, still maintains its tariff of a generation ago, — 
still taxes industry ^^all the traffic will bear," and levies upon 
the public charges which are exorbitant to the last degree. 
It is a system, — -the archtrust of trusts, which has hatched and 
fostered a confederate brood of trusts and monopolies to aid it 
in robbing and exploiting the people. It is a system of defective 
roadbed, defective rails, defective ties, and defective equipment. 
It is a system that places dividends above human life, therefore, 
it is a system of fatal wrecks, of disasters, and of grade crossing 
horrors, which murders and maims thousands for greed. It is 
a system of strikes, of lockouts, and of black-lists^ of antagonism, 
of hatred, and of distrust between employer and employe. It 
is a system abounding in redundant occupations. It is a system 
of nepotism and of favoritism, of sinecures, and of high salaries 
for those in the service with a ^^puli," yet it is always a system 
of overwork, of injustice, and of underpay for the subordi- 
nate and unprotected, non-xmion employe. It is a system of 
grotesquely extravagant salaries, for grotesquely over-rated offi- 
cials; it is an over-officered system, exhausting the alphabet to 
designate and abbreviate titles. It is a system of lavish and of 
wasteful expenditure, — ^yet, it is a system of penurious and of 
short-sighted economy, that squanders millions in princely sal-. 
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aries and in private cars, while it retrenches by overworking the 
operator, and by discharging or by reducing the pay of the 
section-man, thus impairing the service and jeopardizing life 
and property. It is a system of chameleon policies, of red tape, 
of absurd regulations, of absurd classifications, and of still more 
absurd tariffs. It is a system of exasperating delays, of over- 
charges, of diversions, of inadequate help, of inadequate motive 
power, and inadequate equipment, which constantly fails to 
serve the shipping interests when service is most needed. It is a 
system with uncertain returns to the stockholder, with uncer- 
tain tenure to the position of the employe, and with uncertain 
service to the public. It is a system of misrepresentation and of 
fraud, of deceit and imposition, that juggles its accounts to 
conceal its peculations and plunder of the people. It is a sys- 
tem of robbery, collusion, and false pretences, that piles Ossa 
upon Pelion in fraudulent capitalization, and entails upon the 
people an everlasting and ever-increasing burden of debt, in 
comparison with which our war debt dwindles to a baggatelle. 
It is a system of bloodsucking, interlacing leases, of stock and 
bond-soaked phantom railroad and holding companies, — switch- 
ing, — terminal, — car, and other revenue sapping companies. 
It is a system, through which another system of interiocking 
financial power, has been established in control of banks and of 
financial institutions, and through which control it prevents 
the financing of new construction and development, except as 
it may itself desire and ordain. It is a system that has made the 
steam highways of the people the footballs of scheming, finan- 
cial pirates and brigands. It is a system that has checked the 
growth and population of states and has retarded the nation^s 
progress generally. It is a system that has produced the rail- 
road magnate and has brought to him the riches of "Ormus and 
of Ind.^^ While it has brought to the magnate a million dollar 
mansion in Fifth Avenue, a million dollar villa at the seashore, 
a million dollar yacht, and costly racing stables, and the power 
to command pleasures and luxuries that a Roman emperor would 
have envied, it has brought to the man in the ranks only 
longer hours of toil, reduced pay and a reduced standard of liv- 
ing; and to the public only exhorbitant charges, only wretched 
and unsatisfactory service. It is a system which aflEords oppor- 
tunities to our Napoleons of finance, wreckers and manipulators, 
to devise and to project diverse "get-rich-quick^^ schemes to 
fleece the people through the stock and bond market; to unsettle 
values and to despoil innocent investors; to undermine confi- 
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dence^ and to paralyze legitimate business; also to clog the 
operation of the railroads, and to demoralize their service to the 
great detriment of the traveling and of the shipping public. It 
is a system that robs the people individually and robs them 
collectively. * It is a system that by discrimination has enriched 
its favorites and has crushed their rivals, and defying all lim- 
itations, has built up one community at the expense of the 
others. It is a system that by suggestion, by intimidation, by 
coercion, or other means, has influenced the action of its em- 
ployes at the ballot box and has interfered with the free exer- 
cise of their right of sufl!rage. It is a system that maintains an 
army of hired lobbyists to bribe and to corrupt the people's 
servants. It is a system that suborns the witness, debauches the 
judge and the juror, corrupts the legislator, and bribes and 
contaminates the people's representatives from the United States 
senator down to the members of our town boards. It is a tax- 
dodging and law evading system. It is a law-breaking, law- 
defying, criminal system, of countless irregularities, of countless 
wrongs and abuses, with ttot one solitary redeeming feature, and 
with not one solitary advantage that a nationalized system would 
not have. This is the system, — this "Old Man of the Sea" in 
our economic life, — ^this Upas tree in our ethical life, — ^this 
deadly brother Frankenstein in our political life, — ^this, — ^this 
is the system we are asked to believe "DEVELOPS THE 
COUNTRY.'' 



THE PEOPLE'S BUEDEK 

11. 

Every liability of a railroad company is the liability of the 
people; eveiy dollar paid as dividend on its stock or as interest 
on its bond must be paid by the people; every dollar that it has 
cost to build our railroads, and every dollar that it costs to 
operate and maintain our railroads, must at last come out of the 
people, as truly as though it were levied by direct taxation and 
were disbursed from the national treasury. Every dollar of un- 
necessary expenditure, every dollar of the countless millions 
wasted by the present absurd system is an extra draft on our 
resources, an extra drain on each pocketbook, — a drain which 
taxes every step that guides the plow, which taxes every move 
at the bench or forge, and which taxes every throb and pulsa- 
tion of the muscles and the brain in the production of wealth. 
The burden reaches the man, if such there be, who has never 
traveled a mile or has never shipped a pound of freight over a 
railroad, or has never directly contributed a dollar in fare or 
in freight charges. In exact proportion as he is a wealth pro- 
ducer, he must share the burden which the system imposes, for 
indirectly this tax will reach him, as it now reaches all, in the 
price we pay for every commodity purchased in the satisfaction 
of our wants. We can not escape this tribute. Manifestly then 
the problem is one that also confronts us individually and con- 
cerns us as a matter of personal economy. TTndoubtedly it will, 
therefore, pay in dollars and cents to devote some thought to 
the subject. If good and wise citizenship does not impel us to 
demand the eradication of an evil that is corrupting our moral 
and our political life, surely, ordinary business sagacity should 
prompt us to require the instant overthrow of a system of fright- 
ful and appalling waste, — a system which saps our economic 
life, retards our progress, and saddles upon us an augmenting 
and crushing burden of debt. 

It is needless here to dwell in extended detail upon those bril- 
liant exploits of "frenzied finance'^ that have resulted in the 
frightful over-capitalization of our railroads, for we shall touch 
upon these in other chapters. Again and again has the press 
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recounted these wonderful feata of our financiers and of the 
railroad magnates. We have learned how the Union Pacific 
and leased lines haye been capitalized in stocks and bonds at 
more than one billion dollars^ a sum greater than our entire 
national debt. We have been told how the Chicago & Alton has 
been made to carry a capitalization of $130^000 per mile^ and 
how a small road, the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, purchased for 
four million dollars, was burdened with forty-seven million dol- 
lars of securities. In short our railroads, some of which, whose 
cost of construction and equipment did not exceed twenty-five 
thousand dollars per mile, have been capitalized from eighty 
thousand dollars to eight hundred and forty-six thousand dol- 
lars per mile, until the total capitalization of our railroads has 
reached the gigantic sum of twenty billion dollars. More than 
half of this sum represents fictitious or fraudulent capitalization, 
for careful and complete estimates have placed the total cost 
of construction and equipment of all the railroads in the country 
at about nine billion dollars. Yet official reports show that the 
net earnings of the railroads yield approximately five per cent 
on this staggering capitalization. Think of it, railroads that 
originally through grants and through direct aid from the fed- 
eral and state government, through city, town, and county aid, 
and through concessions and subsidies of all kinds, were prac- 
tically built by the public, are capitalized at the colossal sum of 
twenty billion dollars. A sum equal to one-half of our national 
debt is annually forced from the people to pay interest and divi- 
dends on the fictitious and fraudulent part of this capitalization 
alone. 

Thus the game of robbery and exploitation of the people pro- 
firesses. Not only are future possibilities, the increment in 
earning power, that will come 4ith increa^ng population and 
industrial activities of the people, capitalized to their fullest, 
extent, but billions of this enormously inflated capitalization 
have absolutely no tangible or prospective basis other than the 
monopolistic privilege granted the railroads to squeeze out of 
the people all that the traffic will bear. But call to mind that 
this power to loot and to despoil the people is based on a special 
privilege granted by the people themselves. 

Is it for the pleasure of creating the multimillionaire railroad 
magnate that we thus impose upon ourselves the penalty of ever- 
lasting debt, of extortionate charges, and of inferior service? 
Is the multimillionaire or financial Napoleon a necessary acces- 
sory to our system of transportation? How is the traveling or 
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shipping public benefited by the millions which the magnate is 
absorbing through inflated values? Are palatial homes and 
villas^ costly yachts and racing stables a necessary appurtenance 
to our system of transportation? What has been the sacrifice 
of life and of limb, what the sacrifice of property, because the 
dollar wrenched through exhorbitant charges from a plundered 
public has gone towards ministering to the greed of the mag- 
nate instead of being applied to betterments and to the main- 
tenance of the railroads and to living wages of employes! What 
proportion of the countless millions, wrung from the toil of the 
people, has gone to create the colossal fortunes of our so-called 
railroad magnates and ^^empire builders?'^ Does any sane man 
believe that reasonable transportation charges can ever be had 
from a system that evolves the multimillionaire? Inherent in 
this irrational system are coimtless factors which necessarily 
cause high and oppressive charges and which stand as fixed 
barriers between the people and just and reasonable rates. Yet, 
if all of these factors were eliminated, the power of the stock- 
jobbing Napoleon and bond manipulating magnate to tax the 
people for returns on over-capitalized values utterly precludes 
every possibility of securing reasonable transportation charges. 

Has any stock jobbing or bond manipulating buccaneer any 
hand in the administration of our postal system? Has any one 
ever heard of a postal magnate or postal empire builder? Has 
our postal system any use or place for him? If it had do you 
think the people woidd secure service at cost? Of what earthly 
use to our railroad system is a Yanderbilt^ a Gould, a Hill, or a 
Morgan, except to issue stocks and bonds and to cause the rail- 
roads to be operated in the interest of Vanderbilt, of Gould, of 
Hill, and of Morgan, and to absorb the dollar that should go to 
the equipment and to the maintenance of our railroads, to liv- 
ing wages of employes and to betterments, safeguarding the life 
and limb of employes, and of the public. How many dangerous 
grade crossings woidd be abolished and how many fatal accidents 
would be averted, if the sum expended for the private cars 
alone of the magnates, were applied to providing needed safe- 
guards? N"ay, their horses ride in palace cars and are better 
housed than are 99% of the people. Do transporta- 
tion charges diverted to these purposes give us better and cheaper 
service? What has the transcendent brains, shrewdness, fore- 
sight, and ability accredited to these stock-jobbing captains of 
industry by the unthinking ever brought to the people in the 
way of better railroads or of better service, that would not have 
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come in the regular evolution of our railroad Bystem or under 
a nationalized system? Has anyone ever heard of a magnate 
inventing any useful appliance or of devising any improved 
methods? Is it not a fact that in their greed to divert earnings 
to their already overflowing coffers, the magnates have resisted 
the adoption of useful inventions, imtil they were forced to 
adopt them by public opinion and by law? Not one of them 
ever furnished the brains to make a survey; not one of them 
ever furnished the brain and brawn to establish a grade, hew a 
tie, roll a rail, construct an engine, a freight car, or a passenger 
coach. The man in the cab, at the brake, or at the switch; the 
man in the freight house, at the keyboard, or at the billing 
desk, is of infinitely more value to our railroad system than all 
of our railroad magnates combined. If they were all to die 
within the hour, their deaths would not impair the railroads or 
the service, or would not stop the traffic one moment. 

The multimillionaire railroad magnate is a fungus growth, 
which saps the sustenance of everything about him. He is the 
result of a bad system, the product of corrupt and of vicious 
legislation, which, under the guise of benefiting all, has simply 
conferred abnormal opportunities and special privileges upon 
the few. The conditions that made a Napoleon — ^made a million 
bite the dust in agony. The conditions that have made our 
Eockefellers, Harrimans, Hills, and Morgans, have made a mil- 
lion paupers, tramps and criminals; have reduced affluence to 
want; have robbed the widow and the orphan; have brought 
want, gloom, misery, and despair to countless homes; and have 
filled prisons, lunatic asylums, and countless suicide graves. 
The conditions that rear the costly palace and spread the 
Lucullean feast to the few, bring the crust and bare subsistence 
to the million toilers who are crowded into hovels and stifling 
tenements. The increased productive power of the toiler avails 
him naught, although with tenfold skill and power, he may 
increase the wealth which Adam Smith teaches us can be the 
only source of all incomes, his income will be an ever decreasing 
quantity, as long as he tolerates conditions that enable cunning 
and greed to absorb the results of his toil. Cunning, greed, 
and evil conditions, not brains and foresight, pernicious public 
measures, legislation of special privileges to the few, and igno- 
rance of simple economic principles on the part of the people, 
not shrewdness and ability, have enabled our magnates to acquire 
and to control thousands of miles of the steel highways of the 
people. Think of the mental and physical energy expended by 
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the many toilers in the construction of a single mile of rail- 
road! Think of the energy and skill applied by the million 
workers in the production of all that pertains to the equipment 
of a railroad, from the raw products of forest and mine, to the 
finished roadbed with its palace car and four hundred or more 
ton engine! What a vast amount of wealth, in other forms, 
this energy and skill, otherwise applied, might have added to 
that aggregate from which all incomes must come. Yet the 
multimillionaire in the wealth he has acquired in the short span 
of a lifetime, is the virtual possessor of a thousand or more miles 
of railroad. Has he enriched the community to an equal extent? 
Has he with productive power equaling that of a hundred thou- 
sand toilers, single handed produced and added an equivalent 
in wealth to that source from which each share and income must 
come? Could he render an equivalent for a tithe of his in- 
come? Most assuredly not. Manifestly then he has secured 
the share and income that should have gone to others. To the 
extent to which he has been enriched, others must have been 
impoverished. All history bears witness that no nation has yet 
succeeded in shirking the responsibility or in evading the penalty 
for tolerating conditions which enable one man to rob another. 
Was not the institution of slavery such a condition? Did we 
not, and are we not still paying the penalty for having tolerated 
slavery? Is not our present railroad system a similar baneful 
condition? Is not the story of its growth, the story of special 
privileges and of exceptional opportunities for public and for 
private plunder? Is it not an appalling story of bribery, of 
corruption, of robbery, and of fraud from the first promoter 
inducing the pioneer to mortgage his homestead in its aid to 
the midtimillionaire magnate wiring his instructions to his 
vassal in the United States senate? Is it not the story of the 
despoiling of the people and of the amassing of colossal fortimes 
in a night? Is it not the story of unconscionable and of unscru- 
pulous cunning and greed which has stepped over the necks of 
the people from obscurity and poverty to stupendous wealth 
and power? 

Calhoun said of slavery, "It will go down in the twinkling of 
an eye.^' Thus is our present railroad system doomed to fall. 
It will soon dawn upon the people that they, in their efforts at 
regulation, have been chasing rainbows and will-o^-the-wisps, 
and that they can no more regulate the railroads by congressional 
acts or by commissions, than they can regulate the movements 
of the sun and of the stars. The curtain will soon ring down 
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upon the comedy that has held the stage bo long. The entire 
stage setting of laws and acts^ with its casts of interstate and 
state commissions will be swept away foreyer. As the people 
have awakened from the dream that competition wotdd regu- 
late the railroads, so they will awaken from the dream that laws 
and commissions can reguls^te them. When they do awake, they 
will assert their birthright to own their highways, they wiU 
nationalize their railroads, for it is by public ownership only 
that the people will ever regulate the railroads. 



III. 

EQUALITY UNDER THE LAW. 

No government that failed to assert the principle and to 
rigidly adhere to the principle of Equality under the law, with 
special privileges to none, could ever be a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. No government that 
ever entrusted to private corporate control its railroad system, 
adhered to the principle of Equality under the law. In every 
charter which it granted to a railroad corporation the govern- 
ment trampled that principle under foot, legalized special priv- 
ileges, and established monopoly. The very Ufe of democracy, 
the very life of a government, of, by, and for the people, rests 
upon the inviolable adherence to the principle of Equality under 
the law. Yet, under the law, we have established nation-wide 
monopoly. That is why our government is not a government of, 
by, and for the people; but a government of, by, and for the rail- 
roads, trusts, special privilege, and Big Business. Was it because 
we did not understand the term democracy, or because we did 
not understand that a railroad was a monopoly that we allowed 
railroads to be established under private control? Was it be- 
cause we believed we were so great and so powerful that we 
could do what no other people had ever succeeded in doing, 
do the impossible; — establish special privilege and monopoly 
in a government that was to be of, by, and for the people? 

Was there no statesmanship to perceive the monopoly char- 
acter of the railroad, before the people felt its monopoly power 
and sought relief in the folly of competition, only to make a 
bad situation worse? Do all the people perceive its monopoly 
and special privilege character now? To call the government 
that grants charters to private railroad corporations and grants 
other special privil^es, a democracy; to speak of the govern- 
ment that grants even one special privilege, as a government of, 
by, and for the people, is to evince the credulity of the child. 

It is plain that in its very nature the railroad could be noth- 
ing but a monopoly. Where the railroad operated alone its 
monopoly power was absolute. The competition that the people 
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blindly fostered, still left it a monopoly at every non-competing 
point. By promptly joining hanas with its competitor, the 
railroad quickly restored its monopoly at every competing point. 
Its monopoly power is inherent. Only monopoly power can tax 
the people all that the traffic will bear. Only monopoly power 
can exact pay in advance and cash on delivery. Only monopoly 
dares call its charge "arbitrary.'^ Only monopoly can do what 
congress can not do, saddle billions of perpetual debt upon the 
people. Only monopoly can capitalize its debts. Only monopoly 
can capitalize the gifts of the people and can make the people 
pay interest and dividends on values which the people themselves 
have created and have donated. Only monopoly power can with- 
hold or can extend needed services and facilities to individuals 
and to communities and can discriminate in services^ in accom- 
modations or in rates. No law will fully regulate this monopoly. 
No law will ever be enacted that it will not find some way of 
evading. Nay, the very laws designed to curb and to regulate 
it have smoothed its monopoly path and have increased its 
monopoly power. The Interstate Commerce Act has given its 
rates a stability which was never known before; has protected 
it from ruinous rate wars; has emancipated it from the impor- 
tunities of the deadhead and from the exactions of the big 
shipper, and has added enormously to its revenues. Though this 
law prohibits it from charging more for a short haul than for a 
long haul, its tariffs show that it still exercises this monopoly 
power of levying extra tribute upon a large volume of business, 
by charging more for a short haul than for a long haul. 

Every law strengthens the railroads' monopoly grasp upon 
the people. There is no greater travesty on the statute books 
than the constantly amended Interstate Commerce Act. No 
law has been more openly and more flagrantly violated. No 
law has done more to breed contempt for law. Monopoly 
laughs at laws. No thinking man will fail to perceive the 
monopoly character of the railroad. If he understands that 
inasmuch as some get more through monopoly, others must get 
less; if he understands that monopoly means special and better 
opportunities for the few and lessened opportunities for all 
others; and if he understands there can be no industrial freedom, 
no government of the people, no equality of opportunity under 
laws that harbor a monopoly, he will need no further argument 
to perceive the necessity for the immediate nationalization of 
the railroads. 



IV. 

OBJECTIONS TO PUBLIC OWTIfERSHIP. 

But there are further arguments for the nationalization of 
railroads aside from the one all-sufficient and vital political 
reason assigned. There are ethical reasons and a hundred 
economic reasons why the railroads should be nationalized^ — 
why they will be nationalized. On par with the silly arguments 
which were advanced against the railroads at the inception of 
railroad building are the arguments of today, which are ad- 
vanced against their nationalization. The advocates of the rail- 
roads were called fools, idiots, and knaves, hair-brained enthusi- 
asts and visionaries, people almost deserving the madhouse. 
It was then contended that the building of railroads would dete- 
riorate the breed of horses, frighten cattle and poultry, and re- 
duce the yield of milk and of eggs to the farmer. It was also 
contended that the railroad would vitiate the air with foul 
smoke, would interfere with respiration and would injure the 
lungs by the air compression, caused by the rapid motion of 
cars. The further arguments were advanced that the stage 
coach, coaching inns, horses, and drivers, would be entirely dis^ 
pensed with and that their earning power would be destroyed; 
that the railroad would quickly exhaust our coal supply and 
that no considerate man would risk riding in a railroad train, 
nor would he risk the violent shock in stopping. Men argued 
that it was preposterous to talk of riding fifty or sixty miles an 
hour as a pra<;tical thing until the people had bones of brass or 
of iron. People deprecated the calamity of the location of a 
railroad through their towns, and instructed their representa- 
tives in the legislatures to prevent such a location by all means. 
Had some of these arguments been delivered portentously in a 
few long words of three or more syllables possibly railroads never 
would have been built. 

But, just as these simple, ridiculous arguments found lodg- 
ment with the unthinking of that day, so do the still more absurd 
arguments of ^^patronage,^* "corruption,^^ "paternalism,^* "cen- 
tralization,** "deficit** and "confiscation,** which are advanced to- 
day among the many other stupid arguments against public own- 
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ership of railroads^ impreBS the thoughtless. Of all the arguments 
adyaneed against the nationalization of railroads there is not one 
that is not as childish and as ridiculous as were the arguments 
advanced against their construction. In time these arguments 
will seem as amusing and as incomprehensible as the silly argu- 
ments of the past appear now. The railroad is a creature of law, 
a licensed public highway, to be open to all on equal terms, as 
has always and everywhere been established that public high- 
ways should thus be free and open. The railroad is a public 
utility, which exists solely by the sufferance of the people and, 
therefore, should exist solely for their benefit. But the railroad, 
this public utility, can only be open to all on equal terms, and 
can only exist for the sole benefit of the people under public 
ownership alone. Just as the railroad was built, in spite of 
every argument to the contrary, because the people's welfare 
demanded better transportation facilities than were the stage 
coach and canal boat, so our railroads will be nationalized and 
their public ownership will be established, because the people's 
welfare demands better and freer transportation facilities, than 
the facilities which are afforded under private ownership. 

Most amusing is the persistency with which we are reminded 
by apologists and by defenders of our present, decrepit railroad 
system, that "The railroads have built up the country" and are 
"The arteries through which flows the life-blood of the nation.'' 
True, a properly built and properly operated railroad system will 
facilitate the development of a country. Canals, rivers, and the 
ordinary highways also further the development of a country. 
However, when it is claimed that the present crippled and pal- 
sied robber system which promotes foreign production by carry- 
ing imports for one-half of the charges that it levies on the 
same domestic products, which has paralyzed our post office, 
and has stood in the way of a parcels post, and has prevented 
internal waterway improvement among its other countless, much 
greater benumbing and baneful evils, as we shall show, when 
it is claimed that this apology for a railroad system, "develops 
the country," the statement becomes a huge joke. Had it not 
been for railroad opposition, it is more than probable that ocean 
bottoms would now be at our lake ports. N'ay, so often are we 
told that we owe our progress and development, and even our 
land values, to the railroads, that we can scarce believe there 
could have been any civilization, any nation, any city, any town, 
any industry, any commerce or any land values before the advent 
of the railroads. Think of foreign railroads being obliged to 
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pay from twenty to one hundred thousand dollars a mile for right- 
of-way alone. Think of our manager's argument, in justification 
of hia^extortionate rates, that he hid to wS yea^ after huilding 
his railroads for the country to build up sufficiently to make them 
pay. In other words he was obliged to wait for the country to 
develop his railroads. Indeed, all that our railroad system has 
ever developed, as we shall see, is a frightful deluge of stocks 
and bonds and a lot of useless, gabbling, multimillionaire mag- 
nates. It has developed these at an appalling cost to the people. 

A railroad system like ours, which taxes the people ten dol- 
lars for a dollar's worth of development does not further our 
progress, but retards it. But even if this costly and wasteful 
system developed the country, would not a nationalized system 
develop the country just as well and much more? Everyone can 
see that railroads are an important and necessary factor in a 
nation's growth, but does that fact justify a bad system of 
administration of the railroads? Is that any reason why they 
should become instruments in the hands of a few interloping 
financial brigands for the plunder of the people? Is that any 
reason why their function should be perverted and why they 
should be operated under the most absurd and wasteful methods 
conceivable? The rough corduroy road constructed by the 
pioneer was a similar artery in its day and way, so was that 
crude embryo, the first tramway of two centuries ago, and so is 
also every wagon road and highway today. But as the railroad 
in its evolution from the corduroy and short tramway improved, 
and step by step became a more efficient means of transportation, 
it also became more vitally interwoven with the welfare of the 
people. Just because the railroads are of such transcendent im- 
portance to the life of the nation, they, above all utilities, should 
belong to the nation, for a healthier life stream would then 
course through these arteries. The railroads, above all things, 
should be the last to be clogged and to be paralyzed by becom- 
ing instrumentalities for private enrichment; for thus perverted, 
their function is impaired. Instead of imparting health and 
vigor they have brought anaemia, disease, and gangrene into our 
political, ethical and economic life. 

Whenever a public measure, beneficial to all the people, but 
dangerous to the privileges of the few, is contemplated, long, 
three or four syllabled, ominous sounding bogies, such as pater- 
nalism, patronage, centralization, and confiscation, are pressed 
into service to prey upon the fear of credulity and ignorance. 
These arguments appeal to the ignorance which does not per- 
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ceive or know its sovereignty, — ^that the people are the real 
government, — ^and that every abuse, every evil in the govern- 
ment is there because sovereign citizens tolerate it. There never 
was, there never can be, and never will be any danger nor evil 
in the paternalism of a government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, when it is exercised for the benefit of all 
the people. The paternalism for the few only is dangerous. 
When has our government ever been anything but paternalistic? 
Do you think we should have coUossal, multimillion fortunes, 
if our government had not been, first and foremost, a govern- 
ment of paternalism? This paternalism exercised wholly at the 
expense of the people, practically donated the present railroad 
system to private owners. This paternalism now at further 
expense to the people establishes commissions and commerce 
courts to regulate, to protect and to give a "sure thing^' to these 
private owners. This paternalism has granted millions of acres 
of the people^s domain to corporations, has granted millions in 
money, millions in subsidies, and has so lavishly dispensed 
inestimable privileges and advantages, that an infinitesimally 
small percentage of the people now own almost the entire 
wealth of the nation. Let us have a change. Let us have pater- 
nalism for all the people. The paternalism that established our 
nationalized postal system never brought any danger or injury to 
the people. There will be no danger in the paternalism that 
will likewise establish a nationalized railroad system, which shall 
be operated solely for the benefit of all the people, — ^the pater- 
nalism that will give the people service at cost and will reduce 
charges to but a small fraction of the present charges, — ^the 
paternalism that will wipe out the present intolerable and inde- 
fensible system with it's boy's play management of incompetency, 
with its extortion, and with its pitiful and lamentable service, 
and will, in place of the present wretched system, establish a sys- 
tem of speedy, safe, adequate, and economic service. A little 
thoughtful study of the subject will convince us that this is 
exactly what will be accomplished by the paternalism that will 
nationalize our railroads. 

Under the blight of paternalism to special privilege and to 
monopoly, no government of the people can prosper, for special 
privilege sustains itself solely through the corrupt and pliant 
tools which it maintains in the public service. The black hand 
of special privilege taints and corrupts every branch of the 
service. The interests of special privilege are not the interests 
of the people. The patronage, graft, and corruption which it 
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breeds will disappear only when special privilege and the pater- 
nalism that created it are swept away. Not only must there be 
swept away the special privilege of conducting the nation's trans- 
portation, but every other special privilege and monopoly. The 
nationalization of railroads means the elimination of the great- 
est of all agencies of corruption, — our present railroad system. 
Instead oflatronage, graft" and corruption obtaining nider a 
nationalized system of railroads, the very opposite conditions 
will result. Does anyone complain of these evils impairing our 
postal system, our navy, or our public school system? Is not 
that efficient and almost perfect institution, our nationalized 
postal system, a splendid achievement of the people? This splen- 
did system's high efficiency has been established in spite of 
the extra burden which it has been made to bear in subsidizing 
and in fattening special interests, in spite of the fraud and ex- 
tortions which are practiced upon it by the railroads in padding 
the mails and in levying charges upon it that are utterly inde- 
fensible, and in spite of the handicap laid upon it in the inter- 
ests of express companies, which cause it to operate at a loss of 
$60,000,000 annually. For where has the postal system any 
weakness? Where is there any weakness in the public service, 
except where the corrupting hand of special privilege touches it? 
Graft, patronage, or corruption from within, has not impaired 
the service of our postal system. Why should these evils impair 
the service of a nationalized railroad system, — especially when 
that system is completely emancipated from the influence of 
special privilege and of monopoly interest? JSTothing can be 
clearer to the thinking and to the observing mind, than the 
fact, that all that is bad in our government, finds its source in 
the special privileges which we sow broadcast. For more than 
half a century, congress and our state legislatures and city coun- 
cils have done naught but grind out special privileges in rail- 
road charters, in valuable franchises of all sorts, in water power 
privileges, and in grants of coal, of timber and of mineral wealth. 
In short, the people's entire heritage has been shamefully frit- 
tered away, and has been absorbed by the few. A privileged 
aristocracy with interests hostile to the people has thus been 
established,— a privileged, predatory and unscrupulous class, 
whose eflEort to perpetuate and to increase its privileges, hesitates 
at no measures to taint and to keep our government corrupt. 
It knows that its privileges and its advantages can only come 
through a corrupt government. Thus a weak and corrupt gov- 
ernment, that long ago set aside the principle of Equality under 
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the law, has been established. A goyemment has been estab- 
lished that has scarcely passed one law, apparently for the pro- 
tection of the people against the encroachment of special priv- 
ileged interests^ that has not contained a joker to betray the 
people at last. Blind and prejudiced, indeed, must be the man 
who deprecates public ownership because of the arguments of 
patronage and of corruption. Public ownership is the real 
specific for a corrupt government. The greater the function of 
our government, the nearer will the government be to the people, 
the more will it enter and will affect the daily life and welfare 
of the people, and the greater will be the vigilance of the people. 
All, high and low, rich and poor, will then find a common cause 
and interest in keeping the government pure, for there will be 
no incentive to corrupt it. Does the wealthy and influential, 
franchise grabbing citizen seek to control our city councils and 
town boards for any graft or gain which he can obtain from 
the public school system, from the fire departments, from the 
public park systems, or from the municipalized water plants? 
If our street car, electric light, gas and telephone service and 
every other utility were also municipalized, as they are in many 
of the cities of Europe, would the influential citizen be in evi- 
dence in politics at all, excepting as a citizen and tax payer, 
who is interested with every other citizen in maintaining good 
government, honesty, efficiency, and economy, in the public 
service? What has corrupted our citizens and city governments, 
but the opportunities for graft, that have followed the granting 
of special privileges, in public utility service, — ^a most indefen- 
sible folly on the part of the people? Do patronage and corrup- 
tion impair the service of the nationalized railroads of Germany, 
of Switzerland, of Sweden, or of Australia, or of any other 
country, monarchy or republic? Why should these evils impair 
ours? On the contrary, is not the service of our postal system 
impaired and is not its efficiency reduced one-half or more by 
the graft and corruption that springs from special privileged 
railroad and express company interests? Instead of graft, 
patronage, and corruption, obtaining under government own- 
ership, the very reverse would result, as any child can see. Could 
any service be more under the eye of its masters, the people, 
than is the service of a nationalized system? Would any service 
be in closer and more constant touch with the people? Would 
any service affect the people's welfare more vitally and be more 
jealously guarded? How then could there be any graft, patron- 
age, corruption or abuse of appointive power to impair the 
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service of a nationalized railroad system? Would not the 
people and the nature of the service imperatively demand the 
rigid application of a merit or civil service system, that would 
make for the greatest efficiency, as in our postal system? Would 
the management dare to take the slightest risk of impairing its 
service? There is more patronage, more nepotism, more injus- 
tice and more ahuse of appointive power, more servile truckling 
to authority, more debasing subserviency, more overpaid inferi- 
ority and mediocracy, more arrogance and pomposity of title 
and of office, more insolency of office, more graft, more embezzle- 
ment and fraud, more corruption of pubHc service, fraught with 
far more danger and detriment to the people, and more inter- 
ference with Sie free exercise of the ballot in our present rail- 
road system in one day, than would obtain in and under a 
nationalized system in a decade. For what purpose do the rail- 
roads maintain a standing army of lobbyists? 

No influence has made more voting cattle of American free- 
men than has the influence exerted by our railroads. Have the 
railroads not marshalled their employes into a great political 
force through the pay envelope? Do we not hear from organized 
railroad labor, whenever we try to clip the wings of organized 
railroad greed? Let us quote a few extracts from leading edi- 
torials. "However, the pronunciamento of the Santa Fe presi- 
dent can mean only one thing to the employes of the system. 
It is of course an intimation, as to which side of the bread con- 
tains the butter; it also conveys the covert threat of a with- 
drawal of the butter and perhaps the bread in the event that the 
votes are not properly cast.^* Another editorial says: "The 
railroads plan to go farther and have their employes act with 
them — ^to unite as a single political unit. The plan, if success- 
ful, would be the final blow to free government.^* Is this dan- 
gerous and growing bread-and-butter vote a wholesome vote? 
Is not such a vote a menace? What influence has maintained 
the "Old Guard** in congress?. What influence has bribed and 
has corrupted the electorate of whole counties, almost down to 
a man? The revelation of this corruption has caused every true 
American citizen to hang his head in shame. Is there an elec- 
tion, general or local, in which the railroads are not in evidence? 
Name a state and you can name the railroad that dominates it. 
Is it fiction to say that the seat of government of a state, is not 
at its capitol; but in the general office of some railroad? From 
the complete domination by the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford in the New England states to the despotic rule of the 
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Southern Pacific in California, state upon state has surrendered 
its sovereignty to the railrosids. The railroads have packed 
legislatures, city councils, and town hoards, have tainted courts 
and have corrupted the electorate, and have heen the sinew and 
the backbone of the rotten and corrupt political machines 
which have dominated and have disgraced our politics in every 
state and in every county. 

Read further a few leading editorial extracts: "Sometimes 
they (the railroads) make THEIR LEGISLATURE kill the 
bill. If there is too much public outcry, if the legislature feel 
shaky, they are allowed to pass the bill. Then the Governor 
vetoes the bill, if he is told to do so. But if public feeling is 
very great it doesn't seem wise to let the Governor damage his 
usefulness by using his veto. So they just simply pass it along 
to the Supreme Court. Then comes the hocus-pocus, hanky- 
panky, abracadabra talk about unconstitutionality. A good little 
legal hammer hits the foolish people on the head; their law is 
dead, and the railroads smilingly resume business, sa3ring: 
^Come on with your next legislative idea and see what happens 
to it!^'^ Again, "The Pennsylvania Railroad has more to say 
about the selection of judges than all the people of the state 
put together.'* Ella Wheeler Wilcox, referring to an act, ^Ex- 
tending the time livestock might be confined in transit," passed 
by the House of Representatives, at the behest of the railroads, 
an act which she calls an insult to the heart, the humanity, and 
the Christianity of every decent American citizen, concludes 
thus: "Oh the pity of it all and the shame of it, that men can 
be bought to pass such a bill as has gone through the House of 
Representatives in this country, which boasts of its progressive 
and educational spirit. God help America if these men are 
indeed its representatives." Thus have the railroads not only 
crushed out all sense of loyalty to the people, and have deadened 
all sense of right and justice, but they have stifled every instinct 
of humanity in the people's representatives. Thus does this 
black, leprous railroad hand pollute our public service every- 
where. Thus does this dark, sinister, corrupting railroad power 
"Enter committee rooms, permeate lobbies and walk into the 
Halls of Congress and legislatures, and buy legislators as it 
would buy a carload of 'mules." Thus does it cause the "Dis- 
crowned sovereign states to follow its triumphal chariot in 
chains." Thus does it make of our government simply a "rail- 
road annex." This blighting railroad power is a power whose 
ruthless disregard of the people and of their laws, caused an 
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honesty incensed Governor to exclaim, ^Tjet ns shake the rail- 
roads over hell/^ Governor Johnson, of California, says: "The 
Legislature of this state for more than thirty years has blindly 
obeyed every behest and command of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany/' 

John Brisben Walker in Pearson's for July, 1910, says: "As 
for graft, there have been more millions stolen in five years by 
one New York privately owned street car system than in the 
entire 140 years administration of the National Government, 
including the Post Ofiice Departmeut and the hundreds of mil- 
lions spent on harbors and rivers by the United States Engineer- 
ing Corps/' Could such degrading control of votes and abject 
political serfdom, as that established by the Southern Pacific 
in California, exist for a single instant under a nationalized 
system of railroads? Has it obtained in Switzerland or in Aus- 
tralia or in any other country having nationalized railroad sys- 
tems? Surely, if the argument of patronage and corruption 
advanced against public ownership of railroads is not advanced 
by the utterly unthinking, and for the utterly unthinking, it 
must be advanced in jest. 

Before the receipts of the post office balanced its expenditures, 
when the nationalization of railroads was discussed, the post 
office was immediately cited as an example of the failure of gov- 
ernment ownership on account of the so-called "deficit." This 
absurd contention simply betrayed an utter lack of thinking and 
of reasoning power on the part of him who advanced it. We 
shall encounter this simpleton's argument of "deficit" again, 
therefore we shall dwell upon it awhile now. There never was 
a deficit in our postal department in the sense of a loss. We 
might as well talk of a deficit in the navy department, or a 
deficit in congress or in our public school system. We do not 
say that we are running our supreme court or congress at a 
loss, — when we are not speaking broadly; but are simply refer- 
ring to expense, or cost. These departments and all public 
service departments, like the post office, give the people service 
at cost. It is not contended here that every department sup- 
ported directly by the people is in reality, an absolute public 
service department. We can not expect this condition as long 
as we tolerate special privileged interests. But, there can be no 
money lost to the people in any department of the public ser- 
vice, unless it is managed wastefuUy or in the interests of pri- 
vate greed, so as to impair its function and efficiency and make 
the cost of that department greater than it should be. If we 
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choose to permit the railroads to prey upon and loot our postal 
department, that is not the fault of that department. The postal 
system is still a splendid enterprise and accomplishment of the 
people. Before its establishment, when tribute was paid to 
private postal companies, as tribute is now paid to private rail- 
road companies, dollars were paid to transport letters, where 
cents are paid now. Our postal system is a splendid institution, 
through which the people are conducting their own mail service 
and are bringing that service through a low, flat, average rate 
or charge, within the reach of every man, woman, and child. 
A low, flat rate is adjusted to cover cost simply; for although 
our postal system is plundered by the railroads, it still gives 
service at cost. Prof. Parsons says: "The postal payment to rail- 
roads in England is one-ninth of total postal expenditures, in the 
United States it is one-fourth to one-third; in Prance, in Ger- 
many, in Australia, in Italy, in Belgium and in many other 
countries, the railroad service is free to the postal department.*' 

"We can stop the frightful leak to the railroads (and indirectly 
to the express companies) and thus can greatly lower the cost 
of postal service. But will it make any difference, whether we 
cover that cost by direct taxation or by a rate adjustment paid 
through the purchase of postage stamps? Can there be any 
gain to the people in charging themselves a profit, or can there 
be any loss in a rate that fails to cover expenses? Is not the 
deficit or difference between receipts and expenses, still in the 
pocketbooks of the people? What difference does it make, if we 
cover this shortage in some other way? Given the maximum 
eflSciency and economy in the administration of our postal 
system, there can be no harm in a deficit. A surplus would 
more properly represent a loss to the people; for it would take 
out of their pocket more money than was needed, and in all 
probability would lead to extravagance and waste. Surplus 
and deficit, therefore, become simply matters of rate adjustment. 

Would private corporations engaged in the postal service 
charge less than two cents for the transportation of a letter 
from N"ew York to Pittsburg? Would they not charge more to 
transport a letter to Chicago, still more to Denver, and yet 
still more to San Francisco? Should we not hear of all sorts of 
principles upon which these increasing rates were made? Would 
they not, as in the case of railroad rates, express rates, telegraph 
and telephone rates, apply graduated rates on the value of ser- 
vice principal, and would they not charge almost prohibitory 
rates? In short,, would they wot charge all that the traffic would 
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bear? Would they not establish a cumbersome and robber 
classification through which to juggle these rates? Would there 
not be discrimination in favor of Big Business? Would they not 
capitalize the franchise value and unearned increment so that 
there would be a huge, inflated, capital account of stocks and of 
bonds for which to provide interest and dividends? Would they 
not, like the railroads, pile everlasting fixed charges upon the 
people? Should we not pay twice, perhaps five and ten times 
as much for postal service as we do now? Should we get as 
efficient service as we get now? Should we get the frequent 
city delivery and free rural deliveries? Had the postal depart- 
ment maintained its rate at three cents on letter postage, and 
had it made no reductions until receipts had fully covered the 
expenses, would there have been a so-called deficit? When did 
the railroads make a flat, permanent reduction of 33%% in 
their freight or in their passenger tariffs? Our postal system has 
paid the railroads a rate four to sixteen times higher, than the 
rate which the express companies pay the railroads for similar 
service; in fact, it has paid the railroads $3^,000,000 a year 
more than the express companies paid for equal tonnage. Our 
postal system has paid the railroads exhorbitant and indefen- 
sible rentals for the use of mail cars, and has paid annual rentals 
so high, as to nearly cover the purchase price of these cars. Our 
postal system has been obliged to pay large subsidies to private 
steamship lines. It has been robbed through the padding of 
mails by the railroads, and through the abuse of the franking 
privilege, for it has almost been doing freight and express ser- 
vice for members of congress. Had not the postal system been 
hampered by these many handicaps, and had it been given a 
free hand to operate up to its full capacity, should we not long 
ago have had a parcels post and one cent letter postage? But 
consider what reduction in the cost of service aad what econ- 
omies woidd be possible in our postal and parcels post systems 
if the people also owned the railroads. 

The "Old Guard^^ and the traitors to the people's interests, in 
congress and in the cabinet, have always handicapped our postal 
system, and have made it indirectly play into the hands of 
special privileged interests, thus obliging it to operate under pro- 
Mbitory rates and regulations. These rates and regulations 
impaired its efficiency fully one-half, thus causing a loss of over 
sixty million dollars in its second class division, and a loss of 
twenty-eight million dollars or more annually in its rural deliv- 
ery division. This division could have easily earned forty mil- 
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lion dollars, had it simply been permitted to carry parcels up to 
the full capacity of its wagons, 700 pounds, or more, instead of 
an average of 25 pounds. Our postal system has not even been 
permitted to carry the currency shipments of the government, 
and thereby to save the one million dollars annually paid under 
needless contracts to the express companies for this service. 
Had not our postal system been handicapped for the benefit 
of special privilege, and had it been utilized to its full capacity, 
afi it should have been, should we not long ago have had one cent 
letter postage and parcels post rates as low or lower than the par- 
cels post rates of Germany. We have over two hundred and forty 
million dollars invested in our postal plant, the largest in the 
world, with over 60,000 offices or stations and over 40,000 rural 
delivery routes. It is so well organized and systematized that 
not more than one out of every 18,000 pieces of mail goes 
astray or is lost. It is so well managed that it has not lost a 
single stamp in over 37 years, although it prints over 11,000,- 
000,000 annually^ which range in value from one cent to $5.00. 
Is there any reason why this magnificent plant should not 
be utilized to its fullest capacity, and should not handle all of 
the newspaper, magazine and book business, all of the express 
matter, and all of the currency shipments of the government 
and of the people together with all of the money order business? 
It is the graft of our present railroad octopus through its ten- 
tacles, the express companies, that has caused losses and deficit 
in our post office. If you desire to know where that deficit has 
gone, you will find that deficit in the fifty million dollars paid 
in outrageous rates to the railroads, in the outrageous rentals paid 
for the use of their cars. You will find it in the 40% to 300% 
profit of the express companies, in the huge dividends paid by 
these annually, in the huge ^^melons" they cut, in their 
$53,000,000 capitalization and in their $186,000,000 surplus. 
If Switzerland can apply a fiat parcels post rate of 8 cents, and 
Germany can apply a fiat rate of 12 cents to an eleven pound 
package, and furthermore give extremely cheap parcels post 
service up to 110 pounds; if sparsely settled Canada can give 
similar cheap parcels post service and have a surplus of nearly 
$1,000,000 over cost, why can not we have similar low rates? 
If the people of nearly forty-one other nations have for years 
enjoyed the vast benefits of a parcels post, why should we have 
been the last to get this benefit. Long ago a leading journal 
concluded an editorial on the graft and over-charge of the rail- 
roads in our mail service by saying, "It is no longer a question 
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of whether the railroads shall own the government or the gov- 
ernment own the railroads — ^the railroads have possession/^ Our 
government is a government for and by the railroads, that is 
why there has been a deficit in the post office; that is why we 
have not had a parcels post sooner, that is why 217,000,000 
acres of our land has been appropriated by the railroads. If our 
government were a government of, by, and for the people, do you 
think it would permit for the smallest fraction of a second, so 
important an instrument as the people^s postal system, to be 
contaminated and to be impaired by graft from without, any 
more than it would permit it to be corrupted by graft from 
within? Do you think it would pay the railroads sixteen times 
as much as the express companies pay the rttilroads for the same 
service? Do you think it would make you pay sixteen cents a 
pound and liiit your package to four poundsf while it carries 
eleven pounds for the foreigner at a lower rate? Do you think 
it would "Treat you as if you were a fool, judicially juggle with 
the laws, play with ypu, dupe you, and, of course, swindle you,^^ 
as Mr. Allen Benson makes clear, in his article on parcels post, 
in Pearson^s for February, 1911? Our government is a govern- 
ment for and by the railroads and for special privilege, as far 
away from the people as the star Alpha, nineteen trillion miles 
away, is distant from this earth. The government's prostitu- 
tion thus of our postal system alone, makes this situation clear 
as daylight. But in spite of all handicaps our postal system still 
remains a magnificent boon to the people, extending its benefi- 
cent function to rich and to poor alike, and serving us all, 
whether we are near at hand or far away, on farm, or ranch or in 
the mining camp of far Alaska. Its blessings are manifold. It 
guards the people's moral welfare as well; it aids the govern- 
ment in the enforcement of laws; it prevents the dissemination 
of immoral publication and it protects the people against the 
many get-rich-quick schemes, fake promotions and swindles, 
lottery and other frauds. Furthermore through its postal sav- 
ings subdividision it safeguards the people's thrift. 

On the day when the postal system will be freed from the 
influence and robbery of vampire railroad and of express com- 
panies; on the day when the people will own not only the mail 
system, and the parcels post, but the railroad system as well, 
what an eflfective agency the people will have for checking 
fraud and crime, and for crushing out combine and conspiracy 
against their welfare and interests. Our postal system, by its 
service at cost and by a simple flat average rate, that equalizes 
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its burdens and its benefits, puts much within our reach, that 
we could not otherwise have, excepting at great cost and sacri- 
fice, and accomplishes much for our moral, intellectual, political 
and economic welfare. How much more would not be accom- 
plished by a nationalized railroad system with service at cost 
and with a simple flat average rate to cover cost, extended to all 
of the nation's transportation, including passengers and freight? 
Could we over-estimate the blessings that would follow? 

Managers and apologists of our archaic railroad system de- 
light in citing instances of large public debt in countries that 
have purchased or built their railroads, also instances of "deficit/' 
When this deficit occurs in the operation of nationalized systems, 
the failure of public ownership on account of said deficit is 
loudly proclaimed. But there is no argument so childish that 
it will not be advanced by the apologists of our present railroad 
system. The nations that have incurred a public debt, though 
it be large, have, at least, an asset, something to show for it. 
They own their railroads and get in addition, cheap, safe, and 
prompt service. Our railroad debt is as much a public debt as 
their's is, or as is our so-called "national debt," for the people 
alone must pay it; as every one can see. Yet we do not own a 
mile of the railroads, and have absolutely nothing to show for 
the debt, excepting the extortionate rates and service of a badly 
located, poorly built, frail, and dangerous system, nor have we 
even anything but huge debt, to show for the millions of acres 
of land and millions in money which we have donated to the 
railroads. The nations which have nationalized systems, see 
their railroad debt gradually amortized. We see ours constantly 
increasing and impoverishing us. This diminution of debt under 
public ownership is one resulting difference between public 
and private ownership. We have already shown that the terms 
"deficit" and "surplus," under public ownership signify very 
little. In "deficit" receipts fall below cost of service, and 
in "surplus" they exceed it. Inasmuch as the surplus belongs 
to the people, the people get service at cost either way. 

A deficit in a publicly owned railroad system does not indi- 
cate or involve loss or failure any more than does the shifting 
of money from one pocket to another involve a loss of that 
money. It is impossible to determine the exact revenue that 
any given rate adjustment will yield. Public ownership must 
feel its way in adjusting rates, the same as private ownership 
does. Private ownership seeks to adjust rates to cover not only 
cost of service, but to cover returns on oceans of watered cap- 
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italization. By its adjustments it seeks to cover enormous waste^ 
multimillion fortunes, extra dividends, and melons and profits. 
Therefore, private ownership always adjusts its rates upwards. 

President Willard of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. says: "The 
tendency of rates will be to continue upward.^^ The railroads 
declared at the rate hearing in 1910, that they needed more 
money, and their fight was merely the beginning of a campaign 
to get more wherever they could get it. 

Public ownership endeavors to adjust rates to cover only cost 
of service. Therefore, it always adjusts its rates downwards. 
Any school boy can see that there is no benefit to the com- 
munity in a surplus, under public ownership. It would simply 
show that more than was necessary had been taken from the 
people and from the channels of trade, to the detriment of trade. 
Indeed, deficit is rather a favorable sign. A deficit is always 
an evidence of service at cost. If all, or any portion of it repre- 
sents mismanagement, inefficiency, or graft, this is all the more 
quickly discovered, while the cause of leakage is more quickly 
removed, as we have seen demonstrated in our own postal sys- 
tem. Thus is rigid economy brought about and waste and ex- 
travagance in public expenditures are prevented. The rate that 
may cover expenses and leaves a large surplus for returns on 
watered stocks and bonds and for melons, etc., and which makes 
private ownership in railroads a brilliant success," must neces- 
sarily be prohibitory to many industries and in many ways 
check development everywhere. The rate that does not cover 
expenses, but leaves a deficit, under public ownership, will en- 
courage and build up industry everywhere. As we shall see in 
the last chapter, this rate brings inestimable, direct, and indi- 
rect benefits to the people. In other words, the money that 
goes to private ownership for fixed charges on infiated capitaliza- 
tion and for melons, for multimillion fortunes, for palaces, for 
yachts, and for racing stables, and furthermore for covering its 
frightful waste, will under public ownership be left in the 
hands of the people to foster industry, science and art. The 
extra amount that they must provide, through a direct or other 
tax to make up the deficit, that is, the difference between re- 
ceipts and cost, is so trivial, compared with the direct and indi- 
rect economic and other gains to the people, as to be absolutely 
negligible. In all events, the people are assured of having 
secured service at cost. Thus it becomes plain, that to the 
extent that private ownership leaves a surplus over cost, to that 
extent does it retard development and progress. To the extent 
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that public ownership leaves a deficit, to that extent does it give 
a freer use of the utility, promote development and further 
progress. This proposition is the plainest of propositions, espe- 
cially when, as we shall see, private enterprise does not and 
can not by any means build, operate and maintain railroads as 
cheaply as the public can build, operate and maintain them. 
It is plain to every thinking man, that it matters very little, as 
far as the expense to the people is concerned, whether the 
people support their railroad system through direct taxation or 
by taxation through rates and fares. If we supported a publicly 
owned railroad system, by direct taxation, transportation would 
be free. We should call it free, as we now call our public school 
instruction free. Now, to the extent that a deficit obtains to that 
extent transportation eervice is, in the same way, rendered free. 
How then can there be anything detrimental to the people in a 
deficit? Nationalized railroad systems render much free service 
of incalculable direct and indirect benefit to the people. In- 
stances of "deficit" are, indeed, very rare. 

In the constant trend to lower rate adjustment under public 
ownership, we simply see a constant effort to bring cost down to 
rate adjustment. This permits the law of increasing returns to 
operate and constantly makes for lower rates, a fuller and freer 
use of the railroads, and increasing benefits to the people. We 
see the very reverse under private ownership, where the rate 
trend is constantly upward to cover increasing cost with fixed 
charges and with increasing detriment to the people. Deficit 
thus becomes a boon. Every completely nationalized railroad 
system, every parcels post, every postal system proves this fact. 
Who will estimate the benefits that come to producer and to con- 
sumer through the low rate of a parcels post, which is made 
possible by public ownership, and which increases the income of 
the producer and decreases the cost of living of the consumer, 
thus raising the standard of living, and expanding opportunities 
in all directions for both? The application by the government 
of the vast surplus, of the German State owned railroads to pub- 
lic expenditures, is really a serious detriment to the German 
nation and not a benefit. Bismarck saw this clearly and, there- 
fore, opposed it. He said in a speech in 1876, "Eailways are in 
my opinion meant far more for the interests of traflBlc than for 
the interests of finance.^^ We have the human equation, — ^in- 
dividual weakness and fallibility, to reckon with in public own- 
ership as elsewhere; but the instances of loss, of waste, or of leak- 
age are extremely rare and trivial compared with those in private 
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ownership, as are also instances of deficit. The apologist, how- 
ever, is never more in his element than when he can swing this 
stupid argument and tell a story of deficit and failure in 
puhlic ownership. 

We are told that we must not interfere with the railroads be- 
cause they are great consumers. Strictly speaking the railroads 
produce nothing; they add nothing directly to the nation's 
wealth; they add nothing to the annual product from which all 
incomes must come and from which their expenses must be de- 
frayed. The railroads are merely the conveyances and delivery 
wagons of the people, that cost the people practically the same 
whether they are operated to their full capacity or not, and 
regardless of the distance they may carry the people or the 
people's products. The more that the railroads consume, the 
greater will be their burden to the people. The greater their 
cost of construction, of maintenance, of operation, and the 
greater their fixed charges, the greater will be their expense to 
the people, and the higher will be the cost of living. The more 
the railroads and their operation cost us, the less shall we have 
for furniture in our homes, for food on our tables, for clothing 
and for all necessities and comforts. The more that they cost, 
the less business will the manufacturer and tradesman do. 

Then again, we must not interfere with the railroads, because 
of the opportunity which they afford for investment; indeed, 
their sacredness and importance as a means of investment are 
emphasized so strongly as to lead to the impression that they 
were built solely for this purpose. Our railroad system is a 
public utility. There is no more reason why it should furnish 
opportunity for private investment, than why our postal system, 
public school system, or navy should provide this opportunity. 
The welfare of all the people is of more importance than the 
opportunities of the few. Had the nation from the beginning 
been the sole investor in railroads, as it should have been, we 
should not now be submerged in an ocean of watered stocks 
and bonds, but instead should have a ten-fold more efficient rail- 
road system, with little if any capital account to provide for, 
with far the lowest transportation charges in the world, and with 
an expansion and development compared with which our present 
development would be but retrogression. Every man, woman, 
and child in the nation would then be an investor, and would 
receive dividends in the form of lower transportation charges, a 
higher standard of living, more opportunities for education and 
culture, more of the necessities and comforts and more of the 
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enjoyments and pleasures of life. Capital finds no room for 
permanent investment under public ownership. Capital must 
seek the factory, farm, mine or commerce. Thus does private 
ownership of railroads, with its opportunities for investment in 
inflated monopoly values or values representing unearned incre- 
ment prove a manifold evil; for it withdraws billions from pro- 
ductive channels to become a tremendous and lasting fixed 
burden upon the people. Our unqualified idiocy in permitting 
private ownership of public utilities anywhere, is only equaled 
by our ignorance of economic laws, our conceit and criminal 
indifference to. our own welfare and to the welfare of future 
generations and of humanity. For what can justify private 
ownership? What can the people gain by private ownership in 
public utilities? If private capital operates at a profit, do the 
people share in that profit? If it operates at a loss, are not the 
people sure to ultimately bear the loss? There can no more be 
an individual loss, that is not a public or national loss, than 
there can be a public loss that is not an individual loss. 

If misdirected private enterprise builds a needless parallel 
railroad and thus wastes millions that could go into needed 
homes, into factories, and into thousands of useful things, is it 
not a loss to the nation? Is not the loss two-fold and more, a 
loss of the things needed, and a loss in the cost of the railroaJ 
not needed, and a constant loss in its maintenance? Is it the 
senseless idea that the people are assuming no risk, that fosters 
and encourages private enterprise in the construction and in the 
operation of public utilities? Are not the very conditions estab- 
lished under which the people always have everything to lose 
and nothing to gain, and which give private enterprise, at the 
same time, a claim to compensation for risk? If the venture 
of private capital in public utility service is ill-advised, and 
in advance of the needs of a community and proves a failure, 
involving a loss to the private investor, will not this waste and 
loss at last fall upon the people? If the venture proves profit- 
able, does not the profit to private enterprise above cost of 
service, represent that much needlessly taken from the people, 
and that much loss? If a public utility is for the good of all, 
why should not all share in the cost of its construction and in its 
maintenance? Why should we ask the sacrifice of private means? 
Is our boasted patriotism, public spirit, and civic pride only in 
evidence when dollars and cents are not involved? But private 
enterprise exacts extortionate toll for its risk. It gives minimum 
service at maximum charges. Public ownership gives maximum 
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service at mininnim charges^ for it eliminates profits and gives 
service at cost. This diflference paid to private enterprise repre- 
sents a loss to the people. Public ownership has but a single 
eye to service and to public good; private enterprise has but a 
single eye to profits. Pnvate enterprise capitalizes its franchise 
and its monopoly privileges and absorbs and capitalizes the un- 
earned increment, which is the value that comes with the in- 
crease in population and commerce. It stints in service to the 
people; it stints improvements to the railroads; it stints in safety 
appliances and in facilities. It exploits its monopoly power 
to the utmost. These fat-frying schemes on one hand and 
pinchpenny methods on the other hand are immensely profitable, 
perhaps, to private enterprise, but are always detrimental in a 
hundred ways to the people. Prom whatever point we view it, 
nothing will justify private investment and private ownership 
in railroads or in other public utilities. The more thoughtfully 
we consider the subject, the clearer will stand out the monu- 
mental folly and short sightedness on our part for tolerating pri- 
vate ownership even for a single day. 



V. 
OBJECTIONS TO PUBLIC OWNERSHIP.--Continued. 

We were told by Mr. Taft while he was candidate for the 
presidency that the nationalization of our railroads would kill 
individualism. There is an individualism that ought to be 
killed; the individualism that in the conduct of the nation^s 
transportation has given the people the greatest exhibition of 
horse-play the world has ever seen; the individualism that 
levies tribute upon the people and waters stocks to build palaces 
and pile up millions of private fortune for which no equivalent 
has been rendered; the individualism that corrupts congress, 
legislatures, courts, and voters; the individualism that exalts one 
man and degrades a million; the individualism that breeds one- 
man power. The nationalization of our railroads will surely go 
a far way to kill this kind of individualism. 

No one has ever heard of the individualism of the multi- 
millionaire postal magnate. We should never have heard of the 
individualism of the multimillionaire railroad magnate, of the 
express company magnate, of the telegraph or telephone mag- 
nate, or of the individualism of the multimillionaire oil, copper, 
timber baron, or sole dollar individualism of any kind, if we 
had not granted special privileges, but had instead maintainei 
absolute equality under the law. The wealth that these mag- 
nates and barons now possess, would then have been distributed 
among all the people, making us a happier, more prosperous, 
and more contented people. But predatory, privileged individ- 
ualism comforts us with the argument that we all have the same 
chance, an argument as absurd as it is untrue. The falsity of 
this ar^ment is admitted when in the same breath in jnstifica- 
tion of its robbery, it tells us we would all do the same thing if 
we had the chance. With equality under the law and special 
privileges to none, there would be no multimillionaire individ- 
ualism, no individualism of high finance, no individualism of 
magnate and trust or industrial baron. Analyze the great for- 
tunes, trace their source and you will find every one of them 
rooted directly or indirectly in special privileges, in the gener- 
ous folly of the people, in paternalistic and protective laws, in 
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special monopolistic privileges to operate public utilities, in 
grants of water power rights and grants in the wealth of natural 
resources: namely, of land, coal, oil, timber and all kinds of 
mineral which are the property of the people. To the extent 
that this wealth has been donated to the few, to that extent 
will all the rest of the people have less means of satisfying their 
wants. In the wild riot of throwing away our patrimony and 
of establishing a predatory class of privilege and wealth, we 
have left the Old World far behind. Not one of our magnates 
or captains of industry would probably ever have been heard of, 
had it not been for this besetting sin of the nation, this unpar- 
donable folly of the people. Did the magnates or captains 
of industry create the millions, tens of millions or hundreds of 
millions of wealth which they possess? If they did not do so, 
how did they get this wealth except through the opportunities 
for robbery afforded them by special privileges? What a mock- 
ery for us to declare for equality under the law. Of what avail 
was the struggle at Bunker Hill and at Valley Forge, or at 
Gettysburg, if we continue to create the yokes, under which we 
are fast passing to industrial serfdom. But even if we thought 
we could establish a democracy and could grant special privi- 
leges, what moral right have we to give away to a few, nature^s 
bounty, which belongs to all men? If we have not wisdom 
enough to keep this wealth for our own enjoyment, if we prefer 
constant panics, depression and hard times, suffering and want, 
to abundance, what right have we to rob the child in the 
cradle and the coming generations? We have no more than a 
life estate in the patrimony which we choose to squander. 
What moral right have we to grant a special privilege of any 
kind to anyone? The lesson which we must learn is the lesson 
that it is an absolute moral wrong to grant a special monopolistic 
privilege, whether it is in operating railroads or in operating any 
other public utility. For this reason the private ownership 
and operation of railroads always has been and always will be a 
failure and a detriment to the best interests of the people. For 
this reason the railroads are fast being nationalized by the na- 
tions of the world, for nothing morally wrong can bring bene- 
ficial economic and political results. But what is this individu- 
alism that constantly arouses the solicitude of those who oppose 
the co-operation of the public and the enlargement of our gov- 
ernments functions? Is it that sacred individualism of private 
initiative and of private enterprise, 97% of which, according to 
statistics, is a failure in business and the 3% of which succeeds 
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mainly on account of the special privileges granted it? Is it 
that sacred individualism of independent, progressive American 
initiative, manifested by a brilliant and profound statesmanship, 
that dares not adopt the smallest measure for the relief and wel- 
fare of the people, without sending ^^ame duck" commissions 
abroad to "study'^ indefinitely, while the people wait and suflFer. 
Is it the individualism of high finance and of the loaded dice 
game of Wall Street, that, according to Thomas W. Lawson, 
robs the people annually of two to three billion dollars; and 
that has, furthermore, counterfeited and saddled forty billions 
of debt upon the people in fictitious capitalization of all kinds? 
Is it the individualism that comers the people's food supply, 
lets it decay in cold storage plants, or destroys it, if such destruc- 
tion is necessary, in order to coin profits out of the privation 
of the people? Is it the individualism of the stealthy assassin, — 
the prominent business man perhaps, who tells us how he made 
his first million, — ^that adulterates and poisons our food for the 
gain of dollars? Is it the individualism of the tramp and of 
the unemployed that stands in the bread line and haunts the 
soup house, free lunch counter or Salvation Army barracks? 
Is it the individualism that has made necessary the charity 
mission, the charity bazaar, and the charity ball, among brothers, 
in a land flowing with milk and honey, — ^a land of "over-pro- 
duction?" Is it the individualism of peonage, of child labor, 
of the wage slave, and of the sweat shop? Is it the individual- 
ism that pays the girl back of the counter three dollars a week, 
and thus starts her on the downward grade to the underworld? 
Is it the individualism of the Arson Trust, of the White Slave 
Trafiic, of the Black Hand, of the Mafia, and of the Apache? 
Is it the dollar hungry individualism of multimillions on one 
hand, and want, suflEering and despair on the other hand, — the 
dollar-crazed individualism that has macadamized our land with 
poor-houses, penitentiaries, and mad-houses? Is it the *^Hog- 
it-all" individualism for whom society stands sponsor and suf- 
fers untold penalties? Is it the wretched, wicked, pitiable, 
skulking dollar famished, dollar blinded individualism of hypoc- 
risy, fraud, greed and crime, that coins dollars out of the suffer- 
ing, sin, disease, and death of its fellowmen? Is it the money 
mad individualism of robbery and of injustice that pays its pew 
rent and kneels at the altar on Sunday to thank God it is not 
like other individualism, and on Monday sends, in the words 
of Carlyle, "An unspoken but heartfelt prayer to Beelzebub, 
^Oh, help us, thou great lord of shoddy, adulterations, and mal- 
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feasance, to do our work with a maximum of slimness, swiftness, 
profit, and mendacity, for the DeviFs sake. Amen/ " Is it the 
individualism that long ago emasculated the Christianity of 
Christ and hack of that time worn libel on humanity, the cow- 
ardly plea of "Human Nature," set up in its place a dog eat dog, 
dollar marked civilization with a thousand cathedrals, from the 
spires of which, it placidly views the hyenas of high finance, 
and "trustees of God" snatch the food from the mouths, and 
snatch the clothing from the bodies of millions of little ones, — 
snatch the necessities of life from millions of God's toiling poor, 
who, ^T)y the sweat of their brows" produce enough food, cloth- 
ing, necessities and comforiis for all, many times over? 

Go to, ye savants in academic chairs; go to, ye men in syna- 
gogues, ye who preach "The poor ye have always with ye;" 
but forget to preach that, "There shall be no poor with ye for 
ye are all brethren;" — ^go to, ye great statesmen of expediency, 
and m«i in the high places. Go to, ye lilly-livered blind guides 
of the people, ye have fled across the pons assinorum plea of 
individualism long enough, ye have fled from your duty of de- 
manding restitution for the robbed. Ye have tarried on the way 
too long in carrying Nathan's message to the Davids of pillage. 
The day of accounting for your stewardship will come, when 
comes also the day of reckoning for the plunderer. 

When you have found the individualism that has discovered 
that it can not stand alone, and that its welfare depends upon 
its brother's welfare, and upon society's welfare,— the individual- 
ism that will not, therefore, rob a brother or penalize society, you 
will have found the only practical, the only worthy individual- 
ism. When you have found the individualism that sees and 
understands that every thought and every act of man and of 
society, must stand or must fall by that great, all pervading, 
fixed, invincible and inviolable force in nature, the moral law; 
when you have found the individualism that perceives that 
there is no separate moral field, or separate economic field, or 
separate political field, or separate social field, and that perceives 
that every act and transaction, whether it be the penny transac- 
tion of the newsboy, the financing of a great industry, the opera- 
tion of a railroad, or the building of a nation, is first and fore- 
most above everything a moral act, a moral transaction, and 
that here in this tremendous, inevitable, overmastering and eter- 
nal law, is the nation's real vitalizing and regenerating force, its 
only hope and its only guide to welfare and to happiness, you 
wili have found the only practical, the only sound individualism. 
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When you have found the individnalisnti that perceives, that 
here in the moral law is the power that decrees the rise and 
fall of nations, — ^the power whose espionage no man or nation 
has ever succeeded in evading for the smallest fraction of a 
second; — ^when you have found the individualism that perceives 
that it is to this great force, this great principle, this great law 
we must come at last for the solution of all the problems that 
beset us, from every economic, political or social problem here, 
to the problem of the hereafter; — ^when you have found this 
individualism, then you will have found the only practical, the 
only true individualism, the only individualismVorth talking 
about. Until then find a better argument. 

If it is wise to grant special privileges, if it makes for the 
common good, to let a few get something for nothing, that they 
may live in wealth and luxury at the expense of those who toil, 
and may draw millions from the annual product, that source 
from which all incomes must come, without adding anything to 
that product, — ^why do we repress the individualism of the high- 
way man, of the burglar, of the thief, or of the counterfeiter? 
Does it make any special, moral or economic difference how we 
are robbed? Why do we not go a step farther in fostering 
individualism and special privilege, and license highway rob- 
bery, on condition that the highwaymen keep the highways in 
repair and provide new highways occasionally? Would not 
such a dispensation shift the burden from the shoulder of the 
tax payer and as we have been taught "develop the country?'' 
Individualism thus fostered might not give us all a chance to 
get something for nothing and our living out of others, as some 
would have us believe, for we are not all equally strong, equally 
avaricious and grasping, equally brutal and unconscionable, 
equally cunning and unscrupulous. Furthermore, most of us 
would have to continue toiling on the farm and in the work- 
shop to make highway robbery and all other special privilege 
robbery profitable for the privileged. However, should we not 
get all the benefits which we are told, we now derive from 
the other special privileges, including that of having our high- 
ways kept in repair and of getting an occasional new highway, 
particularly if we passed laws to regulate the highwaymen? 
Would it not foster individualism and enlarge the field for 
private initiative? If the highwaymen became too aggressive 
and robbed us more than the "traffic would bear," could we 
not offer bonuses, subsidies, land, and right-of-way to others 
to establish new highways upon which we should not be robbed 
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SO much? Would not this foster competition, "the life of trade," 
at least for a while, until the biggest, most brutal, and cunning 
of the highwaymen had subjugated the other highwaymen, or 
had formed holding companies and had combined with them in 
control of the highways? Could we not also pass an "inter- 
highway robber act" and could we not establish an "interhigh- 
way commerce commission" and "interhighway robber court" 
to see that all were robbed alike and that the highwaymen did 
not let oflE any friends or cousins? Would not this increase the 
income of the highwaymen, so that we could also have highway 
robber "captains of industry," and "empire builders," whose 
"foresight," "shrewdness" and "ability" we could admire and 
about which we could talk and write? Would they not capitalize 
their license and issue great quantities of stocks and bonds? 
Would not this high finance bring to all of us, including the 
"widows and orphans," opportunities for investment? Would 
not the highway magnates build palaces, yachts, and racing 
stables? Would not their enterprise put money into circulation 
and give employment to many men and help to develop the 
country. Would these magnates not also keep our congress- 
men and legislators in pocket money and send much money 
abroad to pay the debts of all the Paul Marie Boniface de Cas- 
telanes, of the de Sagans, and of the Marlboroughs, and of all 
other counts and nobles in Europe? Would not this philan- 
thropy circulate money abroad and enable foreigners to buy 
our surplus products, thus enabling us to get more money for 
the highwaymen with which they could pay operating expenses, 
could develop the country to a greater extent, could buy banks, 
and trust companies and could control the insurance companies? 
Could we not then get loans and accommodations from them, 
if we did not kick too much about being robbed? Furthermore, 
could we not get Hberal campaign contributions from them in 
order to maintain the "Grand old parties" and "Old guards" 
in power? Thus we should foster more individualism and turn 
out more highwaymen to "circulate money," "give employment," 
"develop the countrjr^^ and thus make us extremely prosperous 
and happy. What if they did "sock it" to us, should we not 
get compensation? Would not the highwaymen be "tax payers" 
and "consumers?" Besides should we not consider their invest- 
ment and their risk? Should we not be free to continue passing 
laws to regulate the highwaymen and thus keep our courts busy 
declaring these laws "unconstitutional and confiscatory?" Could 
we not fix a physical valuation on the privileges, bonuses, and 
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other rights which we have given them? Would not this 
regulation keep our legislators busy? Gould we not establish 
more commissions and more courts, if these were necessary, not 
only in each state, but in each county? Would not this regula- 
tion furnish good paying jobs to many worthy people? Would 
not our legislators and commissioners probe these highwaymen 
constantly? Would they not bother and frighten the highway- 
men so that the latter would leave us enough substance for 
the "simple life?'* Would not these commissioners at the same 
time protect the highwaymen against the "confiscation" that 
would constantly be attempted by a greedy and grasping public, 
by "theorists" and by "social agitators?" Thus under this 
beneficent regulation could the highwaymen furnish more "ar- 
teries" for the "lifeblood of the nation," and thereby more fully 
"develop the country." 

By all means let us charter the individualism that gets some- 
thin'g for nothing, the indiyidualism of the highwayman. But 
is it not a far cry from highway robbery to private ownership 
of railroads? Perhaps it is. Yet when a few cobwebs that now 
obscure the vision of the average man axe removed, the distance 
will not appear so great. Then the fake, four-flushing individ- 
ualism of greed and robbery that now dominates our railroads, 
finances, and Big Business will be irretrievably squelched. 

A state assembly committee declares that the government 
ownership of railroads would be a blight upon human oppor- 
tunities and human activities. It would be a blight in the same 
manner, no doubt, that the postal system is a blight on our 
opportunities and on our activities. It would surely blight the 
opportunities and activities of our railroad magnates and finan- 
cial pirates. It would blight the activities of their lobbyists and 
would blight the opportunities of many of those who form com- 
mittees and pass our ordinances and laws in city councils, in 
state legislatures, and in the nation's congress. This committee 
evidently failed to observe how the present system under private 
corporate ownership annually blights the opportunities and activ- 
ities of ten thousand people that it kills outright and a hundred 
thousand more that it maims and injures; how it constantly 
blights the opportunities and activities of the entire business 
community, and paralyzes industry all over the land, by lack of 
motive power, by shortage of equipment, by bad management and 
by general inefficiency. Have not the people in every law which 
they have enacted forcibly protested against the blighting effects 
of this system's dishonesty and tyranny, its discriminations. 
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abuses and general shortcomings? Has government ownership 
blighted the opportunities and activities of the people of Ger- 
many, of Switzerland, of Belgium, of Norway, of Sweden, of 
Australia, and of many other countries who have nationalized 
their railroads wholly or in part? We merely jest when we talk 
of human opportunities and of activities in a land, where a few 
interloping pirates of Big Business, in interlocking control of the 
nation's railroads and of public utilities, of banks and of finan- 
cial institutions, determine what activities shall be financed and 
what activities shall not be financed. Could a more really idiotic 
argument be advanced than this argument of the blight of pub- 
lic ownership? Yet, this profound cpmmittee also advanced 
eleven other equally brilliant arguments against public owner- 
ship. 

Again let us quote Mr. Taft in his opposition to Mr. Bryan's 
stand for government ownership. Mr. Taft says government 
ownership is not beneficial. "First, because existing government 
railways are not managed either with efiiciency or economy of 
privately managed roads, and the rates charged are not as low 
and, therefore, not as beneficial to the public. Second, because 
it would involve an expenditure of $12,000,000,000 to acquire 
interstate railways and the creation of an enormous national 
debt. Third, because it would place in the hands of a reckless 
executive power of control over business and politics that the 
imagination can hardly conceive and would expose our popular 
institutions to danger." A school boy in describing the lobster 
said: "The lobster is a fish, its color is red, and it crawls back- 
wards." His instructor pronounced the description excellent 
with three exceptions. The lobster was not a fish, its color was 
not red, and it did not crawl backwards. So Mr. Taft's argu- 
ments are excellent, but for three exceptions. In the first place, 
as every well informed person knows, and as investigation and 
comparison will disclose, it is the privately owned and not the 
publicly owned railroads that are managed inefficiently and 
wastefuUy, and which charge a much higher rate, passenger and 
freight. Therefore, the privately owned railroads are not as 
beneficial to the public as are publicly owned railroads. Second- 
ly, the debt of the railroads is a national debt, as much as the 
public debt is, for it must be paid by the people. If the people 
took over the railroads on actual valuation, the debt which would 
not be one-half of what it is now, could be carried for one-half 
the rate it costs to carry the present railroad indebtedness. The 
people could save seventy-five per cent in fixed charges alone. 
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Third, there is absolutely no warrant for the statement that 
public ownership would expose our institutions to danger. The 
argument is a figment in the mind of Mr. Taft. 

Public ownership of railroads has prevailed in Europe for 
over seventy years. Neither the "popular institutions" nor other 
institutions of monarchies or republics have been endangered in 
the least. On the contrary, the public institutions of Germany, 
of Switzerland, of Sweden, and of other nations derive great 
benefit from the revenue that flows from their nationalized rail- 
road systems. Under the heading, "ENGLAND Seeks State 
Ownership of Her Eailroads," Mr. Eobert Crozier Long, Special 
Correspondent of Hearst's Examiner, states among other facts 
that, "Experience is proving in England, as it has proved nearly 
all over the continent of Europe, that corporation railroad own- 
ership is rotten with abuses, which can only be cured by state 
ownership." Hence, the resolution was moved in parliament in 
1909, affirming, that "In view of wide-spread complaints of 
traders, of agriculturists and of the general public, the time has 
oome for the purchase by the State of all British railroads." 
He states furthermore, that English corporation owned rail- 
roads are inferior to the state owned railroads of Prussia. "In 
Prussia rates are lower and full responsibility is taken for dam- 
age to goods." He quotes from a speech of Mr. Lloyd George, 
then president of the Board of Trade, ^^German traders would 
no more go back to private ownership than we would go back 
to private ownership of the post-office." Here is England, 
the only important nation in Europe aside from Spain, that has 
not yet nationalized her railroads wholly or in pari:, also seek- 
ing relief from the incubus of private ownership. In fact, as 
shown by Mrs. Marion Todd, in her excellent work, "Kailways 
of Europe and America," as far back as 1844, after the Eoyal 
Commission of England had made plain the abuse of the private 
railway system and the demand of the people for state owner- 
ship, Mr. Gladstone introduced a bill to the House of Commons 
declaring "The question of the whole bill is the purchase or 
option of purchase (of the railroads) on the part of the govern- 
ment." This measure was also favored by Sir Robert Peel. 

For more than half a century the English people have sought 
public ownership of their railroads. The sentiment in favor of 
government ownership has crystallized more and more, until 
according to a statement, credited to the great English railroad 
authority, Mr. W. M. Acworth, nine men out of every ten in 
England would now vote for it. Would this be the case if there 
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were the slightest foundation for Mr. Taff s statement? Mr. 
Acworth is also quoted as estimating that the charge for rail 
transportation in England on the commerce of the country is 
not more than one-half of the corresponding charge in the 
United States on the corresponding commerce. Yet the charge 
of the corporation owned railroads of England is so high that 
farmers and traders are obliged to "take matters into their own 
hands and fight the roads by establishing motor car transport.^' 
In fact, consular reports for July, 1911, speak of experiments 
with trackless trams in Yorkshire, England, which were estab- 
lished with a view to securing "service for passenger and freight 
traffic at moderate cost.'' 

No wonder England seeks public ownership. Our present 
system places one thousand times more power of control over 
politics and industry in the hands of Big Business than public 
ownership could possibly place in the hands of a reckless execu- 
tive in a thousand years. For the people can dislodge a "reck- 
less executive" with their ballots, while it is far more difficult 
to dislodge Big Business. The argument is also advanced that 
because all federal property is exempt from taxation, therefore, 
it would be unwise to nationalize the railroads, inasmuch as the 
amount now paid by the railroads in taxes to states, to counties 
and to cities would be lost. The argument is amusing, for it is 
claimed in effect, that it is wise for the people to pay the rail- 
road one hundred dollars for the service, that a nationalized sys- 
tem would render for twenty-five dollars or less, in order that 
the railroads may return three dollars to the people in taxes. 
In other words, the people must submit to the robbery of hun- 
dreds of millions through extortionate charges, in order that 
a few thousand may be returned to them in the form of taxes. 
Figures are paraded to show the vast sum that these taxes aggre- 
gate. One himdred millions or more, it is claimed are paid 
annually in taxes by the railroads. Yet this sum is scarcely 
adequate to cover the extra expense to which the people axe put 
in the maintenance of state and of federal railroad commissions, 
in the time and expense of all railroad legislation enacted, and 
in the cost of the enormous and endless litigation with which 
the railroads burden our courts. Indeed, some of this litigation 
is to enforce the payment of taxes by the railroads. The income 
from the tax would not begin to cover the direct and indirect 
loss to the people in the needless deaths and injuries caused 
by the railroads; it would not begin to cover the loss in taxes 
on farms to state and to counties, by reason of the excessive rates 
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charged on all farm products, which decrease the earning power 
of all farms and consequently confines their value to lower levels. 
A nationalized system would increase the earning power of 
every farm, because it would transport farm products at cost. 
A nationalized system would, therefore, increase farm values 
for selling as well as for taxing purposes. These results of 
nationalization would also hold true of manufactured products, 
as well as industrial property in general. We can not dwell 
longer on this most absurd argument. Volumes could be writ- 
ten to show how the railroads are constantly evading their just 
share of taxation. In a single state, New Jersey, the people lost 
in the years 1906 to 1910 inclusive, in taxes on the Pennsylvania 
E. B. Co. (United Companies) and the Central B. R Co. of 
New Jersey, $11,700,000. (*) One result of their nationaliza- 
tion will be the elimination of the most notorious tax dodgers 
with which the states, counties, and municipalities have to deal. 
No acumen is required to see the waste and absurdity of taxing 
a monopoly. 

As a drowning man grasps at straws, so this doomed and sink- 
ing system grasps at the flimsiest arguments with which to fore- 
stall the inevitable. It would seem that the more prominent in 
political or in civic life the champion of private ownership is, 
the more absurd will be his contention. Thus a Secretary of the 
Treasury (t) held that under a nationalized system of railroads 
one line could not be double tracked or rock ballasted until facil- 
ities on every other line were made equally good. He asks, 
"Would one line like the New York Central be given four tracks 
and cement and steel bridges and the Bock Island with more 
mileage, touching a territory having more votes in the House 
and several times as many votes in the Senate, have but a 
single track and cross streams or bridges with wooden piers? 
Would it be possible to have an hourly train service between 
New York and Philadelphia and between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, with parlor cars and diner service, and have only two 
trains a day, between the homes of several times as many sen- 
ators, scattered between Seattle and St. Paul? Would it be pos- 
sible to have a few fast trains pass any town without stopping 
and especially the home town of a congressman or senator?^' 
The argument is intensely diverting. The basis of representa- 
tion in congress would have nothing whatever to do with pro- 

(♦) See article by Mr. Herbert Drake, Twentieth Century Maga- 
zine, Dec, 1912. 

(t) Leslie M. Shaw. 
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viding a given locality with railroad facilities, any more than 
it has today in providing postal facilities. Does the government 
furnish every town in a dozen western states with the same 
postal facilities that it provides for New York, for Philadelphia, 
for Chicago, or for Milwaukee? Or does it huild a million dollar 
postoffice in a small town hecause the town is the home of a 
senator or of a congressman? The traffic of the various rail- 
roads of the country is not all local traffic as the Secretary seems 
to think. A great volume of traffic originates on the Rock 
Island, on the C. B. & Q., and on many other western lines, 
and seeks the great western markets or the seaboard. This 
traffic converges as it approaches the East and swells enormously 
the tonnage of such lines as the New York Central, that form 
the final link in the chain to these markets and to the seaboard. 
This accumulated traffic, added to the heavy traffic of these lines, 
which serve a denser population, necessarily calls for increased 
trackage and for other facilities. Therefore, as can readily be 
seen by any school boy, equal facilities could not be provided 
for all sections of the country imder any system. Under a 
nationalized system there will be no New York Central, no 
Eock Island, nor any C. B. & Q., for all railroads will be merged 
into one great system. If the volume of traffic in a given terri- 
tory needs four tracks, four tracks will be supplied. If the 
density of population and the volume of traffic require hourly 
passenger train service between given points, hourly train service 
will be provided. If between distant points fast through trains 
are needed these will be provided. Every section of the country 
will be given the exact facilities needed, neither more nor less, 
exactly as postal facilities are extended now. There will be 
fast through trains and local trains; but these will exist in far 
greater number, for service at cost will result in a constantly in- 
creasing volume of business. Safe and adequate facilities and 
service will be provided everywhere. No more tracks will be 
laid, and no more trains will be run than will suffice to handle 
the traffic. This single advantage in economy over the present 
system in the elimination of the waste of duplication, will be one 
of the factors making a vast reduction in charges possible; for 
the loss and waste in useless competing tracks and trains of the 
present system is enormous. It is the present system that con- 
gests one portion of the country with facilities while it starves 
the other parts. This very four-tracked railroad, referred to, the 
New York Central, has the useless West Shore paralleling it 
all the way. Unlike the present system, a nationalized system 
will provide a just and rational distribution of facilities. 
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It is claimed also that the goyemment could not operate the 
railroads as economically as a private corporation could operate 
them, and it is cited that the employe of a private corporation 
does more work for less pay than the government or public em- 
ploye does. In what way is the public benefited, because the 
employe of a railroad corporation is over-worked and is under- 
paid? Do the long hours and the low wages of employes lower 
the fare of the passenger, or lower the freight rate to the 
shipper? It is shown by Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
ports that wages in the railroad service fell ten per cent in the 
decade following 1893. Was there a corresponding reduction in 
rates and fares? Is it not a fact that except where state com- 
missions and legislatures have forced a reduction, rates are 
higher than they were twenty or even thirty years ago. This 
advance exists in spite of the figures paraded by the railroads 
to show that the rate per ton per mile has fallen. This per 
ton mile reduction is due not to the reduction of rates, but to 
large increases of coarse and low grade traffic, such as coal, 
coke, ores of various kinds, clay, rock ballast, cement, manure 
and other fertilizers, and an increased average haul. Here it 
is well to note the report of the German government to the 
effect that wages on the state owned railroads of Germany dur- 
ing a similar period of ten years increased seventeen per cent. 

The public are never benefited by an economy that reduces 
the standard of living of a thousand men and makes one man a 
multimillionaire. This economy may benefit the Napoleon of 
finance, but it is a positive injury to the community. Such 
economy lowers the standard of living of thousands, reduces their 
opportunities for mental and for moral improvement, and re- 
duces their consuming power, to the detriment of the producer, 
of the tradesman, and of the manufacturer. A thousand men 
have more wants than one man; they will consume more loaves of 
bread; they will wear more shoes and clothing; they will need 
more fuel and shelter; and they will create more demand for 
homes and for all the products that satisfy wants. Every in- 
crease in wages is an increase in the consuming power of the 
wage earner and makes business better. Every reduction in 
wages is a blow at every industry and at every occupation in 
the land. The ten per cent reduction of wages of railroad em- 
ployes during a period of comparative prosperity, when rail- 
road earnings were increasing, should make it clear to the dull- 
est mind, that the sooner our present railroad system is wiped 
out, the better it will be for the country. 
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While Mr. Martin Knapp was chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce CommiBsiom, he discussed government ownership 
in a series of articles entitled "One minute^s talk on vital sub- 
ject.^^ He declared, among other allegations: ^TE can see how 
under government ownership, railroad officials and employes, 
all being government servants, might be kept out of politics; 
how they might be equal to the complicated task of management 
and operation; how rates can be so adjusted to needed revenue 
a* to save the people from any indirect taxation for railway 
support, and at the same time give them extremely cheap trans- 
portation.^^ He practically concedes in these articles every advan- 
tage in government ownership. Nevertheless he deprecates 
government ownership, because he fears the problem of relative 
rates can not be solved satisfactorily under government owner- 
ship. For instance, he says, "How should rates on wheat com- 
pare with rates on live stock? Shall coal be taken to Chicago 
from Indiana or West Virginia? Shall iron and steel products 
be manufactured in Pittsburg or in Cleveland?*^ The solution 
of these and other equally momentous problems in rate adjust- 
ment under public ownership fills^ him with "grave apprehen- 
sion.*^ Why he should be filled with this grave apprehension 
is not quite dear, inasmuch as he has already declared, that 
rates under government ownership can be adjusted to cover all 
expenses and give the people extremely cheap transportation. 
Incidentally it may be inferred that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with perhaps slight aid from traffic officials of the 
present railroad system, alone can solve this mighty problem 
of relative rates. It might, therefore, be better for the people to 
forego public ownership with extremely cheap transportation 
and to maintain the present system with its extremely high 
relative rates. Thus would the people, in any event, avoid these 
dreadful "grave apprehensions." 

Under our present system, the railroads are built and oper- 
ated to float securities. Interest and dividends must be earned 
to protect billions of stocks and bonds, and earnings, therefore, 
must stand the strain of the greatest possible amount of fixed 
charges. Our railroads are operated for private gain and profit. 
Sates must, therefore, be adjusted on a value of service basis 
and to all that the traffic will bear. This adjustment leads to 
the most absurd distinctions in the classification of rates and 
in the levying of freight charges and of passenger charges as 
well. Under a nationalized system, service would be rendered 
at cost. Therefore, there would be no more reason for discrim- 
inating in charges between a carload of flour and a carload of 
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coal, than there would be for classifying and for charging a 
higher postage rate on a love letter than on an ordinary business 
letter. The whole ridiculous paraphernalia of rates and of classi- 
fications of the present system would be swept away. In their 
place, as we shall later consider, a simple zone tariflp, or uniform 
flat rate would be established, which would give the people not 
only cheap transportation, but rates so incredibly low that the 
cost of transportation would scarcely enter at all as a factor in 
the cost of goods to the consumer. Nowhere would there be any 
"grave apprehensions" over the question of relative rates. Fur- 
thermore, the chairman apparently assumes that the task of 
management and of operation under government ownership 
would be the same as under the present system, for he refers to 
this as being complicated. Tinder government ownership the 
task of management and operation would be immensely simpli- 
fied as we shall see. 

Those, whose hazy idea of democracy pictures their govern- 
ment over them as a master, warn us of the danger of central- 
ization. Indeed, can anything be plainer, than the fact that 
this danger and evil from which the advocates of private owner- 
ship would flee, is the very evil that now dominates our govern- 
ment and curses the people, namely, centralized railroad wealth 
and power? In order to dislodge and to disrupt this power 
and great evil, we must centralize the control and ownership 
of our railroads absolutely in the government, that is, in the 
people. This centralization is necessary because we must operate 
our railroads as an organic whole. The step will be in reality 
a diffusion of the ownership of our railroads to all the people. 
How then can the results be dangerous? Will not our govern- 
ment be all the more a government of the people, when by the 
nationalization of our railroads that powerful and dangerous 
corporate influence, that has dominated our political life from 
caucus to congress has been swept from existence? With this 
baneful, dominating power will go that real, dangerous cen- 
tralization, the offspring of our present railroad system, — ^the 
centralization that has centralized into the hands of the coal 
baron the power to levy almost prohibitory prices on the people's 
fuel; the centralization that has centralized into the hands of a 
few trusts and combines, the power to arbitrarily fix prices 
which the consumer shall pay and which the producers shall 
receive for the necessities of life; the centralized power that not 
only dominates our government and transportation system, but 
which dominates the nation's industries from tobacco to steel, 
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together with all the nation^s municipal utilities, and which 
makes us pay tribute to centralized plutocratic power no matter 
where we turn; the centralization that has practically centralized 
the control of 80% of the nation's corporate wealth into the 
hands of twenty-four men? Nowhere in the world and at no 
time in its history, has there been a greater centralizing agency 
than our present railroad system is. 

We are furthermore reminded that the nationalization of 
railroads could not be accomplished without a wrongful inter- 
ference with vested interests and without confiscation. Indeed, 
can there be vested interests in anything based on a public fran- 
chise? Could there be a more preposterous contention? Can 
vested interest obtain in a privilege that exists by the sufferance 
and courtesy of the people and which the people may terminate 
whenever their welfare demands such termination? The rail- 
roads are the vested interests of no man nor of any combination 
of men. They are interests of which the people have been 
fraudulently divested. The railroads have cost the people in land 
alone more than enough to suffice for their duplication, equip- 
ment, and all. If the people built and paid for the railroads, 
why are not they the real owners? What have the people to 
show for the billions in land, in bonuses and in subsidies, which 
they have given? Moreover, the people have paid for the rail- 
roads over and over again in extortionate rates and in returns 
on false capitalization. 

We are told that our railroad system has the lowest capitaliza- 
tion in the world, and that there is no inflation or "water" in it. 
Nay, the chatty empire builder, Hill, of the Great Northern Ry., 
says: "Watered stock is a hackneyed phrase which is used with 
which to catch gudgeons." (Ry. Lib., 1909, P. 46.) In Mc- 
Clure's for Dec, 1910, we read the following: 

"So then, it was time for this syndicate to divide up. In 
may, 1879, the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba E. R. was 
formed; the bonds — (debts for the people to pay) — ^were sold 
and the stock — (something for nothing) — divided. The enter- 
prise was divided into five parts. Stephens, Smith, Kennedy, 
and Hill had one-fifth apiece. Angus and Kitson divided the 
other fifth between them. HilPs fifth was given to him. 

"The question was, how much stock — (something for noth- 
ing) — should they put out? Stephen, who was a far seeing man, 
wanted to make the capital $25,000,000. 
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"It would be once for all, he said, and if they tried to do it 
later, they would be exposed to the usual cry against stock- 
watering, ^ater!' said Hill. *We\e let in the whole of Lake 
Michigan already!^ ^' 

They let in $16,000,000 more, however, presumably tapping 
some other lake. We will not discuss this subject here, for as we 
go along, we shall see that not only the great inland bodies of 
water, but also the oceans have been drawn on to water the 
capitalization of our railroads. That is how the multi-million- 
aire — (everything for nothing) — ^railroad fortunes have come. 

As our system is a feeble apology for a railroad system, it 
needs defense and apology everywhere. Consequently it estab- 
lishes "Bureaus of Information," issues books and pamphlets 
filled with "cold statistics," "significant facts and figures" and 
learned dissertations by railroad magnates, and thus builds up a 
department of railroad apologetics, wherein it may "ad libitum" 
throw bouquets at itself, all of which adds an extra expense to 
the people. Here we find the most remarkable and amazing 
statistics, statistics that "utterly explode the theory that passen- 
ger travel is greatly stimulated by low fares;" statistics that ex- 
plode everything, except buncombe. In this department of 
apologetics, "current fallacies" of "theorists" and "social agi- 
tators" are analyzed and crushed. Here through the subtle 
alchemy of confusing and of misleading statistics, of forced 
comparisons, and of superb buncombe, a decrepit, extortionate, 
inefficient and mismanaged railroad system is transmuted into 
the ^T}est, safest, cheapest and most efficient system in the 
world." Here the irrepressible ^lowest rate per ton per mile" 
is worn to a "frazzle" by constant comparison vrith foreign rates 
per ton per mile. Here the stuffed and dropsical capitalization 
of railroads, that received their right-of-way plus forty miles 
of land on each side of the right. of way with twenty thousand 
dollars per mile money subsidy besides, as a gift from the 
people, is compared with the capitalization of foreign, superbly 
constructed and equipped, costly railroads, that paid from 
twenty-five thousand to one hundred thousand dollars per mile 
for right of way alone. Here is brought into the limelight the 
fact that the lucky American citizen has one mile of railroad to 
every three hundred and sixty-six inhabitants and has from two 
to five times the service in mileage that the European has. But 
the fact, that by reason of bad location the American citizen 
needs more mileage, is not mentioned; nor the fact that by 
reason of duplication he pays for the maintenance of from two 
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to five miles, where one mile would suffice nor the fact that a 
mile of German railroad moves ten times, and a mile of Belgium 
railroad fifteen times more passengers than a mile of the Amer- 
icanos system; nor the fact that for every 24 miles of this mileage 
one human life must be sacrificed annually. 

Here the American citizen will be asked to believe that, 
because the apologetic^s system moves 947,000 tons one mile, 
it is a more efficient system than the German system which moves 
886,000 tons one mile, or the Belgian system which moves 
930,000 tons one mile. By reason of the greater performance, 
involved in these foreign nationalized systems* shorter average 
haul, the very reverse is true, indicating an efficiency twice 
that of apologetic^s system. Here many other comparisons, 
properly considered, of doubtful cause for elation to the Ameri- 
can citizen, are drawn. Here the reader will find "empire 
builders** and $100,000 managers disporting themselves in pro- 
found disquisitions on how to manage and how to operate rail- 
roads so as to waste $1,000,000 of the people*s money every day; 
how to operate them so as to kill and to injure as many people 
as possible; how to manage them so as to increase their capital- 
ization 55% every decade; and how to manage and how to oper- 
ate them so as to need eight or nine billion dollars for replace- 
ments and for rehabilitation every few years. Here all the 
travails and hardship of the "empire builders** and managers 
are unfolded: how they must haul an average ton of freight 
over two and one-half miles to get a single postage stamp; how 
they milst haul that ton of freight ten miles further to get 
**three** measly "copper cents,** not gold cents, reader, but 
simply common, ordinary, cheap, copper cents. But the tale is 
even too harrowing for "gudgeons;** therefore, let us turn from 
the pathetic, to the more instructive. For it is only as we imbibe 
the lessons of apologetic*s "Freight Kate Primer,** that all ideas 
of public ownership are dispelled. Thus in one of its dozen 
or more lessons, we are taught that a 10% increase in the rate 
on belting, from Boston to Elkhart, Ind., will only make a dif- 
ference of "fourteen one-thousandths of one cent per running 
foot.** In another lesson we will learn that a 10% addition to 
the rate on a sack of fiour from Minneapolis to Chicago, will, 
"only add one one-hundredth of one cent per pound.** Yet 
we have "Theorists** and "Social Agitators** that talk about ex- 
tortionate rates. Strange to relate, these ^Treight Rate Primer** 
lessons instruct only in addition and increase. There are no 
"lessons** in subtraction or reduction. 
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As we pursue our studies^ we again plunge into the dismal^ 
for in one of its final ^lessons'^ we are asked to "Look upon 
this picture/^ The "picture" is thus presented. "What is this 
I see? Smokeless chimneys. Closed factories. Spiders^ webs 
across the doors of opportunity. Grass growing rankly in the 
streets of industrial towns. Dejection on the face of nature and 
of man. What does it mean? The railroads have ceased to 
earn enough to meet expenses and to provide for progressive 
maintenance of their equipment and plant." A sad picture, is 
it not? Think of the great department store closed, because 
there is something the matter with the management of its deliv- 
ery wagons. 

As we encounter "The Eailway Mail Primer'^ we begin to 
think apologetics has led us into its comic or humorous section, 
but no, it is still a pathetic disclosure of wrongs and injustice. 
Let us follow its catechism and therein learn more of the tra- 
vails and tribulations of this wronged and suffering railroad 
system. 

"Does United States pay Clerk^s fares? 

"No. 

"How much does their travel foot up? 

"In 1908, the equal of one man riding 629,778,443 miles. 

"At 2 cents per mile that would be how much? 

"$12,595,568.86. 

"These men must weigh something? 

"At 160 pounds average, their haul would be equal to 
50,382,275 tons one mile.'' 

Think of it, over fifty million tons of mail clerks were carried 
one mile without a sou of compensation. Would anyone believe 
the generous *TJncle Sam" capable of such niggardliness, — 
capable of infiioting such an outrageous injustice upon poor, 
defenseless, down-trodden railroads? It is not enough that 
he stints them in compensation for carrying the mails, paying 
them only four to sixteen times as much as they receive from 
the express companies for similar service; but he also stints 
them in rentals for postal cars, allowing them yearly in rentals 
only one-half or more the cost of their cars. He also refuses to 
keep these cars standing still while they are occupied by postal 
clerks, thus obliging the abused and oppressed railroads to 
carry tons and tons of mail clerks without the slightest compen- 
sation. Can meanness go farther? Does not "Uncle Sam" 
know the poor railroads must also carry countless tons of express 
messengers, baggagemen, conductors, engineers, firemen and 
brakemen, countless tons of magnates, presidents^ managers 
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and many other kinds of useless officials in private palace cars, 
and countless tons of useless trayeling passenger and freight 
agents^ general and commercial agents and many useless agents 
of all Mnds^ plus tons of other deadheads whom we see flashing 
passes in every one of its trains, — ^trains that average only 59 
passengers? Why should ^TJncle Sam^^ assume, perhaps, that 
these trainmen, agents, officials, and numerous other deadheads 
do not weigh anything, simply because apologetics neglects to 
give their weight or speak of them? When we consider that our 
government only allows apologetics^ system for its service from 
one-fourth to one-third of its entire postal expenditures, .while 
the English Government allows the railroads one-ninth and 
other governments allow their railroads nothing, getting this 
service free, the serious and rank injustice to apologetics^ system 
is seen at a glance. It is also manifest that the former "General 
Manager of the United States,^^ Aldrich, and his assistant, 
Piatt, have been remiss in not getting an allowance from ^TJncle 
Sam,^^ to cover the fares of railway mail clerks. But we can 
not stay with apologetic^s "primers*' all day. Fortunately 
apologetics, to our reUef, sums it all up in the following "moral.** 
"Our prosperity came with the prosperity of the railroads. 
It declined When adversity struck the railroads. We do 
not believe we can have the full measure of prosperity 
again until the railroads are prosperous.** What crude, errone- 
ous ideas we have entertained, in thinking that the prosperity 
of the railroads depended on the prosperity of those who pro- 
duced and furnished the traffic for them. Apologetics shows 
that it is just the other way. It, therefore, behooves us to see 
that our post office is prosperous, lest the remainder of our fac- 
tories close and spread further "dejection on the face of man and 
nature.** Emerson says: "There is a crack in everything God 
has made.** God, assuredly, had no hand in framing the argu- 
ments and contentions of railway apologetics, yet big cracks are 
there just the same. But ponder that moral for a while, try 
to grasp the full depth of its profundity and you will have a 
key to the infinite wisdom of the arguments and of the pleas 
of apologetics. It is to ^^Bureaus of Eailway N"ews,** "Kailway 
Libraries,** to the profound essays of "empire builders** and 
$100,000 empirics, to apologetics we must go for all that is spe- 
cious in argument, all that is childish and absurd, all that is 
garbling, perverting, exaggerating, distorting and misleading, 
and for buncombe that does not even, in a slang phrase, ^^sten 
good.** 
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When we grasp a few simple principles underlying this rail- 
road problem, when we begin to see in our railroad system, 
nothing more than the delivery wagons, the cartage outfit of 
the people, a machine the cost of running which is practically 
the same, whether we ride one mile or a thousand or send our 
commodities one mile or a thousand, we shall see the problem 
in another light. Instead of an absurdly complex and unintelli- 
gible Gordian knot, we shall see it resolved into the simplest of 
propositions. The thought of wasting one moment on any of 
the many absurd arguments, advanced by railway apologetics 
in favor of private ownership and against public ownership, 
will never occur to us again, for we shall clearly see that there 
is no argument for private ownership; none whatever. However, 
before we close the chapter, let us consider the arguments of 
"risk'^ and of ^^confiscation.^^ These, like the ^lowest rate per 
ton per mile^^ arguments, are among the stock and trump argu- 
ments of railway apologetics. 

Nowhere in the indi^trial field ia there so little hasis for the 
claim of compensation for risk, as in our railroad promotion 
and operation. Of all brazen, preposterous, and impudent de- 
mands, none can equal those of our railroad builders, managers, 
and magnates, for compensation for risk. Our railroad "empire 
builders,^^ magnates, and promoters never risked anything but 
the people's money, as we shall see in the chapter on valuation. 
If they ever risked anything personally, it was never more than 
the small sum required to print the needed stock certificates and 
bonds. But even if the magnates and promoters had actually 
invested their own money in the railroads and had not built 
them by bonds, even if they had received no land grants, 
bonuses, subsidies, and public aid, is the dollar invested in rail- 
roads entitled to any more consideration, than the dollar invested 
in the factory or in the farm? Does not every undertaking, 
every occupation and every enterprise have its risk? Who runs 
a greater risk than the train crews on the trains and the switch- 
men in the yards? Every occupation and every enterprise has 
its risk. If we grant a railroad company, land, money, and sub- 
sidies, why should we not grant the same to the merchant, to 
the manufacturer, or to the farmer? Is the money or calling of 
him who provides transportation facilities more sacred than that 
of the tradesman, of the manufacturer, or of the farmer? Is 
the provider of transportation a greater public benefactor than 
the man who furnishes the necessities of life? If the former 
is not a greater benefactor, why should he be set up in business 
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at the public expense? Talk of his assumption of risk. Not 
only have the people through land grants and through subsidies, 
built and equipped his railroads aod given him a monopoly 
privilege, but they have also furnished the traffic and estab- 
lished commissions to manage for him, to protect him, and thus 
make him prosperous. We could not go back to primitive 
methods of transportation, if we would; but the absence of the 
railroads would not prevent the products of the factory and of 
the farm from reaching the consumer, though the latter be 
thousands of miles away. Could we dispense with the factory 
or with the farm? Does not the life and prosperity of the rail- 
road depend upon the factory and upon the farm? Why then 
should the stock in trade of the transportation man be a free 
gift from the people? What has he risked, and aside from over- 
capitalizing and inflating the value of his monopoly privilege, 
what has he accomplished that the people through their govern- 
ment could not have accomplished much better and at half the 
expense? Provided with his capital and equipped for business 
by the people, with the power to fix his margin of profit prac- 
tically where he pleases, subsidized, often exempted from taxa- 
tion, and always dependent upon those who battle in open 
competition in the production of the traffic which they have 
given him, he poses as the greatest of benefactors, cries confis- 
cation and unlawful interference with vested interests, and bun- 
coes the people with his talk of compensation for risk, whenever 
a step is taken to curtail his rapacity. 

Furthermore what right has the investor today in railroad 
securities to talk of "sacred investments?" Has he not seen rail- 
road values time and again shrivel many billions in a few 
months? Has he not seen the heavy hand of manipulating Big 
Business crunch these values like peanut shells, nay, crush 
values sixty, seventy points or more in a few minutes? He 
heard the "empire builders" declare at the rate hearing in 1910, 
that they had nothing but a rotten physical system, a system 
of worn out trackage, junk motive power, and junk equipment, 
a system that was in pressing need of billions for replacements. 
He heard Mr. Harriman and Mr. Eyan declare under oath, 
that 95% of the stock capitalization of the railroads was bonus 
or water. Supposing the people demand restitution of the bil- 
lions of which they have been defrauded through the capitaliza- 
tion of franchise values alone, as they have a right to do any 
time, is it not plain to him that there is nothing substantial to 
railroad values, and that they simply rest upon the credulity 
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and strained patience of the people? WTien that patience gives 
way^ and a disillusioned people shall demand an accounting, 
they may crunch railroad values, even as Wall St. has crunched 
them, with this difference that the values will remain crunched. 
"Caveat Emptor,*' — ^let the huyer beware, — ^applies to railway 
stocks and bonds today as it never applied before. 

The present investors in railroad securities, the "orphans and 
widows,*' who take their chances in this frenzied and grotesque 
railroad financial structure, take no other risk than that of the 
gambler, a risk that is becoming more and more precarious as 
the sentiment for public ownership grows. There can be no 
"sacred holdings" in this openly juggled and manipulated "skin 
game.'* The people are under no greater obligation to protect 
the railroad investor, than to protect the investor in lottery 
tickets or in mines. 

Is it confiscation to divest the pirate of his booty, and to seize 
or to sink his ship? Is it confiscation to seize the loot of the 
pickpocket for its rightful. owner? Is it confiscation to dispossess 
the railroad pirate and pickpocket of a system that under his 
management has from its inception stood for nothing but plun- 
der, waste, and confiscation? The first whistle blast of its first 
locomotive was a signal to the American people to stand and 
deliver, a signal that ushered in an era through which the people 
have been held up and have had their pockets picked on the 
most stupendous scale that the world has ever known. In the 
hands of this pirate, the very essence of the life of our railroad 
system became confiscation. The people who gave the system 
birth and fostered it, became its prey. The system had no con- 
science, wherever it penetrated it beckme an instrument for plun- 
der and oppression; it knew no scruples. The system confis- 
cated from the people individually and collectively; it felt no 
compunction. It had no shrine of safety, not even for its stock 
and bond holder. The public spirited citizen subscribed to its 
stocks and voted for the issue of public bonds in its promotion, 
the farmer even mortgaged his farm in its aid, only at last to 
tell a story. of confiscation. The people gave it an empire of 
land. Yet the public land office was debauched and millions of 
acres more of the people's domain were confiscated. Private 
rights were invaded, and private homes were confiscated. There 
is nothing more ruthless, nothing more pitiless on record than 
the brutal confiscation of homes and of the property of early set- 
tlers by this modern railroad Goth and Vandal. The system's 
whole history has been a cold-blooded career of confiscation. 
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It has confiscated in every way, — ^through inadequate and 
inferior accommodations, through wretched service, through 
arrogant indifference, and through a "public be-damned*^ spirit; 
the people^s time, patience, comfort and money have been 
confiscated. An army of hirelings to dope the conscience of the 
public servants is maintained in order that its career of con- 
fiscation may be continued. Every tariff issued is a tariff of 
confiscation. Every classification is a classification of confisca- 
tion. Every meeting of a rate committee, and every classification 
meeting is a conspiracy to adjust charges to what the traffic 
will bear, and is a conspiracy for confiscation. In every fare 
which is exacted from the passenger there is confiscation, be- 
cause that fare is excessive. In every charge which it levies on 
freight there is confiscation, because that charge is excessive. 
In every inspection bureau, in every car service or weighing 
association an auxiliary to facilitate confiscation and the exploita- 
tion of the people is established. In every bond, representing 
purely its monopoly privilege, and in every stock certificate which 
is issued above its actual investment there is confiscation. And 
every dollar which is paid in interest and in dividends on this 
fraudulent capitalization is confiscated from the people. In every 
pyramided phantom holding company, in every robbery through 
fake construction companies and through fake leases there is 
confiscation of the people^s money not in millions, but in bil- 
lions, as we shall see. Yet the system does not stop at the con- 
fiscation of dollars. Through the overworked trainman and 
operator, through defective equipment and through lack of safe- 
guards, on the poorly ballasted roadbed, at the unprotected 
grade-crossing, at the neglected switch, at the defective "cross- 
over,^^ and on the frail bridge, human lives by the thousands 
are confiscated. Thus confiscation must prevail, for dollars must 
be ground out of the people to cover the system^s enormous 
waste, to pay dividends and interest on billions of inflated cap- 
italization and to establish and to enrich the railroad magnate. 
None but the learned judge lends a sympathetic ear or preserves 
a serious mien at this colossal mockery, — this pirate system^s 
cry of "confiscation.^^ 



VI. 

WEAKNESS OF PRESENT SYSTEM. 

As few comparisons as possible will be drawn; as few statis- 
tics as possible will be cited. Although we might study to advan- 
tage the nationalized systems of other nations, we scarcely 
need the lesson. If we grasp a few economic principles underly- 
ing the whole problem, we shall need no statistics or compar- 
isons. They will be of little, if they are of any value to us, for 
some things stand clearly to reason. It must be plain to the 
dullest mind, that whether a nation be served by a system com- 
posed of railroads, controlled by private corporate interests or 
by a nationalized system, the people must bear the cost. It 
must be equally plain, therefore, that the system which can be 
built, and which can be operated to its full capacity and which 
can be maintained at the least cost, is the system that best con- 
serves the economic, and indirectly, all other interests of the 
public. A little reflection will convince us that a system such 
as ours, under private corporate control can not possibly be 
built, can not be operated and can not be maintained, nor can 
it by any means conduct transportation as cheaply as a national- 
ized system can conduct it, for obvious reasons. Furthermore, 
we see that, notwithstanding its inadequacy, a private system is 
not operated to anyi^here near its full capacity. Composed as 
it is of many competing lines, the private system operates and 
maintains two or more railroads where one would suffice. It 
operates and maintains thousands of miles of needless trackage 
and spurs, thousands of miles of needless switch tracks and 
sidings at industrial plants. It occupies more valuable land for 
terminals in cities and in towns than is necessary, and maintains 
two, three or more passenger stations, and two, three or more 
freight depots, where one would suffice. Every section of the 
country is penetrated by parallel roads. The waste in this dupli- 
cation and sometimes triplication and quadruplication is some- 
thing appalling. Do we parallel our common highways in this 
manner? Under the delusion that competition would afford 
relief from extortionate charges and under the false assumption 
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that the acquisitioii of more railroads would build up our towns 
and cities, we have fostered the construction of needless rail- 
roads. We are paying for our folly in exhorbitant charges and 
wretched service. 

Wealth and resources, surrounding territory favorable to 
trade, proximity or accessibility to raw material affording advan- 
tages for manufacturing, and a geographical position, giving it 
vantage-ground as a distributing point, are among the factors 
that will expand the hamlet into a mighty city. The mere 
acquisition of one or a dozen railroads will not make the small 
town a great city any more than the duplication of wagon roads 
or streets will increase its trade and population. If merely 
acquiring railroads would cause the growth of a city, then Peoria 
would long ago have outstripped Baltimore, Detroit or Cleve- 
land in wealth and in population. Ft. Worth and Des Moines 
would be cities of more importance than Milwaukee, Los Angeles, 
or San Francisco. Kansas City would be more than twice as 
great a city as Boston, and a much greater city than Philadel- 
phia. Means of transportation should keep pace with the growth 
of traffic. A country needs iust enough transportation facilities 
to take care of the volume of traffic offered, neither more nor 
less. No sane tradesman puts into service two or more delivery 
wagons where one will suffice. If he did so his course would be 
wisdom compared with the folly of permitting the construction 
of parallel and needless railroads; for these must continue to 
be operated and to be maintained, while the tradesman can dis- 
pose of his surplus wagons and stop his losses. 

Every dollar put into the needless railroad is worse than 
thrown away. Every mile of needless railroad adds to the bur- 
den of the people, and, instead of promoting, retards our pros- 
perity. The present system has devoted millions to the construc- 
tion of needless railroads, and is wasting millions more of the 
people^s money in the operation and in the maintenance of these 
roads. Under a nationalized system, would a road like the West 
Shore ever have been built? Would such a reckless, senseless, 
and wasteful undertaking have been thought of for a moment? 
Even though the increase of traffic between two points overtaxed 
the capacity of an existing railroad, would the government in 
order to provide further facilities build and equip a new paral- 
lel road, establish a new grade, build new bridges and trestles, 
purchase new right-of-way, build new freight and passenger de- 
pots in the same cities and towns when the desired result could 
be accomplished by simply widening the grade of the existing 
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line and by adding another track and more rolling stock? 
Would not such an undertaking be considered an act of lunacy? 
Yet under the present system this lunacy, the construction of 
parallel and unnecessary railroads, continues not only in steam 
roads, but in electric roads also, because the enormous burdens 
which are entailed can be loaded on to the people, in the excessive 
rates and fares which they are forced to pay. 

Now add this monstrous defect in our present system to its 
enormous over-capitalization. How can any reasonable man 
expect anything but exorbitant charges for service? But these 
are only two of the multitude of defects, that prevent the rail- 
roads under the present system from being operated as cheaply 
as they would be operated under a nationaUzed system, or giving 
as cheap service as a nationalized system would give. To begin 
with, the railroads of our present system were built to float 
bonds and stocks, and to grab land and to enrich their promoters. 
They were built to get bonuses and subsidies, and to rob the 
people through the distance tariflf. They were built to get a 
share of competitive traffic or to invade a competitor's territory, 
in retaliation. They were built to be sold or leased. Conse- 
quently the proper location, which the highest railroad authority 
tells us is of the utmost importance to a railroad, in fact "the 
very constitution'^ of a railroad, — ^the direct route, with the 
solid roadbed and perfect grade resulting in the greatest econ- 
omy, efficiency, and safety in the transportation of passengers 
and of freight, was a matter of almost secondary consideration. 
On account of faults in construction, in alignment and in 
gradient, the loss through delay to traffic, wrecks and accidents, 
waste of motive power and extra cost of service, is something 
enormous. AH of this loss must be recouped through an extor- 
tionate tariflf. 

Thus we perceive our present system handicapped before a 
wheel was turned. No such paralyzing defect in location and in 
construction would obtain in a nationalized system, where the 
highest standard of physical structure would be maintained, and 
where solidity and safety everywhere would be insured. Every 
mile of road would be properly located, co-ordinated, and cor- 
related to an all embracing, universal plan, which would be 
designed to distribute uniform and ample facilities everywhere. 
Thus a nationalized system would be a system of harmonious, 
co-operating lines, — ^a consolidated and unified system, a system 
of the highest efl&ciency, — a system of order and simplicity of 
operation, of speed, of safety, and of economy. A chain is no 
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stronger than its weakest link, so "A railroad is no better than 
its terminals/' As our system everywhere is a system of cramped 
and of inadequate terminals, necessarily it must be a system of 
inefficiency, inadequacy and waste. This inherent and fatal 
defect is apparent. Nothing can be more self-evident than the 
handicap, waste and folly of maintaining many sets of badly lo- 
cated, cramped, and insufficient terminals in our cities, where one 
well located, ample and convenient terminal would suffice and 
conduce to economy. 

Is not the economy of avoiding grade crossings apparent to 
all, except perhaps to the builders and to the managers of our 
present railroad system? Would a nationalized system cross 
highways and streets at grades? What mileage could be con- 
structed; what equipment could be purchased, or what service in 
transportation could be rendered for the millions paid out an- 
nually by the present system, to satisfy claims for damages aris- 
ing from accidents and injuries at grade crossings alone? No 
day passes that does not chronicle death and disaster at the 
grade crossing. With countless avenues of waste and moun- 
tains of stocks and bonds to absorb its earnings, the present sys- 
tem can not aflEord to provide and to maintain motive power 
and equipment, adequate to the need of the country's traffic, to 
say nothing of needed safety appliances. Thus in time of but 
normal prosperity a chronic car famine hampers business, delays 
the movement of traffic and becomes especially acute when har- 
vests swell the volume of traffic. This car famine '^brings dis- 
tress to every section that in some localities amounts to a 
calamity.'' (I. C. C. Eep. 1906, P. 17.) But again is the present 
system handicapped, for it needs more and larger equipment to 
handle a given amount of traffic than a nationalized system would 
need. I^k of motive power to move its cars promptly, delays 
in unnecessary roundabout hauls and switching in transfers 
to connecting lines, and in placing cars for loading, seriously 
reduce the efficiency of its equipment. Twenty per cent of its 
motive power is wasted in needless switching. By reason of 
operating locomotives "of poor construction," which, according 
to the testimony of the trainmen, would either have been sent 
to the repair shop or to the scrap heap if they had been properly 
inspected, twice the amount of fuel necessary is consumed. 
The car that could easily reach its destination in two or three 
days, by reason of the present system's inability to move it 
promptly, its roundabout journey, its transfers and unnecessary 
extra handling, fritters its efficiency away, and now consumes 
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that many weeks and sometimes months in its journey. A 
nationalized system would forward the car by the most direct 
route and over a continuous line; thus one car would do the 
work of five or more under the present system. The present 
system solicits and forwards shipments by the most circuitous 
routes, doubling and trebling the time of transit and the wear 
and the tear of its equipment, and incidentally increasing liabil- 
ity to loss, wrecks, and accidents. The present system hauls 
half empty cars where it might haul full loads, for it must share 
with a competitor the traffic that would fill its car. Both, 
therefore, haul half empty cars. It must handle more, haul 
farther, do more switching and work, in short, expend many 
times more energy in every direction to accomplish a given 
amount of service or result in transportation, than would be 
necessary under a unified and consolidated nationalized system. 
Its weakness and deficiencies in one place create weakness and 
deficiencies elsewhere throughout the whole system, thus impair- 
ing and rendering facilities, safeguards and improvements 
valueless. This state of affairs is indicated by Mr. James J. 
Hill, when he states that, because of lack of track facilities, 
as many as three trains must sometimes be admitted into a 
single block, thus making its signal service practically useless. 

The fact that many shipments require designated deliveries 
and must be routed by specified roads, and, therefore, must be 
loaded in the cars of that road, causes empty cars to be ordered 
of that road and to be hauled sometimes hundreds of miles, not- 
withstanding the fact that an abundance of idle cars, immedi- 
ately available, may be on hand at or near shipping point. In 
this senseless way energy is wasted and traffic is impeded. Thus 
we find that 40% of its freight car mileage is that of empty 
cars. Often competitive traffic is offered to roads which are the 
first to provide equipment. A scramble ensues among compet- 
ing roads, each endeavors to provide the needed cars. This 
competition invariably results in congesting tracks at competing 
points with a surplus of cars which are sorely needed at other 
points. The delay on the part of connecting lines to return 
empty cars, to say nothing of the practice at times of stealing 
and of withholding these indefinitely, results in the refusal on 
the part of many roads to permit their cars to pass beyond 
their rails. Loads must, therefore, be transferred in transit, 
causing delay to equipment and shipment, unnecessary haul of 
empties, and in many instances, damage to goods in the extra 
handling of the transfers. 
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Thus we see that the exigency under which it must operate 
holds our present system down to primitive methods obtaining 
over half a century ago, in the infancy of railroads, when a 
shipment from New York to Buffalo would be subject to a 
dozen transfers before it reached its destination. But what else 
can be expected of this disjointed system, with its multiplied 
car service departments, which waste motive power in wild move- 
ments of empty cars, and its multitude of ways in which the 
efficiency of its equipment is frittered away. So deplorably 
weak is the present system in respect of efficiency, that the aver- 
age movement of its freight cars does not exceed twenty-three 
miles in twenty-four hours. 

As can readily be seen this inefficiency applies to an appre- 
ciable degree to the passenger equipment also. The duplication 
of roads involves the duplication of trains. Thousands of miles 
of needless parallel roads, hundreds of useless spurs or branch 
lines must be equipped for passenger service; thus thousands of 
trains with their almost empty coaches are hauled back and 
iorth in a useless waste of motive power and of equipment, for 
only twenty per cent of its coach seats are occupied. This over- 
service and waste in one locality is reflected in the wholly inade- 
quate service in other localities. Daily between important 
points, scarcely half-filled trains can be seen departing or arriv- 
ing side by side, maintaining the same schedule and running 
time, not even varying or alternating the time, so as to give 
the public the benefit of frequent service. Thus are three or 
four trains run, where one would suffice. Thus here as every- 
where in the system, is the people^s money wasted. The same 
waste of duplication also applies to freight trains moving on 
schedule. Could a more absurd and a more wasteful method be 
conceived? Could it obtain for an instant in a nationalized 
system? The closer we study this debilitated system, the more 
do we find the flood-gates of waste open in every branch and in 
every department. The system swarms with useless high sal- 
aried officials, yet always lacks a sufficient working force to 
properly perform its work. The system is always a system of 
shortage in help, therefore, it must always operate at the strain- 
ing point. The system even sacrifices more or less the main- 
tenance of its physical condition and is constantly taking dan- 
gerous risks. The system overloads and overworks everywhere. 
It is a system of exhaustion, of strikes, and of errors. It fails 
lamentably in providing service, but counts its losses in wrecks 
and in accidents in many millions. It would require volumes 
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to lay bare all of the physical deficiencies of this system. Disor- 
ganized, therefore, crippled and weak, the system^s inherent 
defects handicap it directly and indirectly, so that it can not 
now more than half sustain its function. Its crooked routes and 
lack of facilities compel it to haul farther and handle traflSc 
more, — ^in short, its limitations and deficiencies oblige it to ex- 
pend many times over, more energy in every way to accomplish 
a given result in transportation, than a nationalized system 
would expend. A nationalized system would be a unified sys- 
tem. Just as a thousand inherent defects follow in the wake of 
disorganization, so a thousand inherent advantages would follow 
in the wake of unification. Nay, compared in efiioiency with a 
unified nationalized system, the present system must ever remain 
a system of boy^s play, of chaos and of confusion, the most 
costly, absurd, and inefficient system that could possibly be 
devised. 



vn. 

WASTE OF PEESENT SYSTEM. 

By reason of the many inherent physical defects that attach 
to this system, the clerical force necessary in its administration 
is many times greater than that which will be needed in a 
nationalized system. Think of the stupendous annual cost to 
the people of what in its last reduction, is absolutely unnecessary 
and redundant work performed in the various clerical depart- 
ments of the present system. Let us consider for a moment the 
most absurd of all departments in this irrational system, the 
freight or rate department, through which this robber system 
puts the jackscrews to the people. In the freight traffic depart- 
ment, instead of establishing the simplest of mathematical 
propositions, a per ton per mile charge, a zone charge or a 
straight flat charge of universal application, and a simple classi- 
fication of scarcely more than two or three classes, as would 
obtain under a nationalized system, we find the thousand rail- 
way corporations which compose our present crazy-quilt rail- 
road system, maintaining expensive departments to grind out a 
never-ending avalanche of tariffs of countless varieties. There 
are joint tariffs covering interchange traffic, through and local 
tariffs, class and special, distance tariffs, for each state, and 
commodity and industrial tariffs, arbitraries, differentials, equal- 
ization and division sheets, and no end of rules, regulations and 
special instructions governing the application of this bedlam of 
rates. In addition to this deluge of rates, the commissioners 
or chairmen of the ^various associations which are established 
by the different groups of railroads, seem engaged in a frantic 
effort to outdo the individual roads in pouring out a fiood of so- 
oalled commissioners or association tariffs. All of these tariffs, 
including costly book tariffs of frequent issue, though fresh 
from the press today, may be buried fathoms deep under sup- 
plements and amendments tomorrow, and in short order may be 
consigned to the waste basket. Thus are tons upon tons of 
good paper and millions of the people's money wasted in grind- 
ing out a chaos of rates as confusing and unintelligible to the 
railroads themselves as they are to the public. Can business 
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interests expect stability in this pandemonium of rate making? 
Can anything but fraud, secret rebating, manipulation and 
discrimination be expected under this indefensible and absurd 
rate scheme? Can there be anything but billing errors, over- 
charges and the unsettling of prices and of markets? Then we 
come to the presto change classifications, general and local, 
with the exceptions thereto, through all of which rates are 
juggled. There is one classification for one section of the coun- 
try, another for another section, and the so-called local classi- 
fications, which apply to traffic on individual roads, while sand- 
wiched in here and there, are classifications of public state com- 
missions. The classification which is as plastic as the rate sheet, 
undergoes a constant change. The process is costly, but there 
are no intermissions in the continuous vaudeville of rate and of 
classification making in the present system. Nothing rests easy 
in the wide range of numbered and of lettered classification 
berths. As in the rate sheet, so in the classification, things are 
always out of joint. Therefore, a hundred high-salaried traffic 
officials, representing as many railroads, must convene, must 
occupy high-priced suites at high-priced hotels and must delib- 
erate a week or two in order to assign perhaps a carload of 
pumpkins or a box of merchandise to a classification berth. 
Thus everywhere does this system cause the mountain to labor 
to bring forth the mouse. The cost to the people of rolling these 
Sysiphean rate and classification stones is frightful. But what 
are the high rates and fares for? 

It matters not that high-salaried officials rush about from 
meeting to meeting to wrestle with ponderous rate and classifica- 
tion problems. The Penelope rate, classification and traffic 
webs must be woven, though they be unraveled before night. 
Typewriters and printing presses must be kept going; the ship- 
ping public must be kept guessing. The people foot the bills; 
they pay for the absurd, redundant, and expensive freight and 
rate departments, the army of useless general freight agents, 
traffic officials, rate clerks and assistants, and for the carloads 
of paper and tons of printers' ink wasted. They get in return 
the most injurious, oppressive, illogical, confusing, and absurd 
nightmare of a rate system that could possibly be devised to 
curse a nation and to hamper its commerce. 

Now let us turn to the passenger department. Here we find 
the same potpouri in endless varieties of forms of passenger 
transportation. There is the small rectangular pasteboard 
marked "Good for this trip only," or "Good only within thirty 
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days from date of sale" Through the maze of excursion, com- 
mutation, home seekers, and special tickets, of all kinds, we 
come to the yardlong coupon ticket and the mileage book, 
local and interchangeable, upon which your signature is de- 
manded at purchase, and as often thereafter as you may ride. 
One cover of this mileage book is devoted to your personal 
description and is perforated or punctured according to your 
sex, stature, complexion, etc.; while the other lays down to you 
the railroad company's decalogue, and tells you what you must 
do and what you must not do. In order that you may not 
forget, you are reminded of the fact that permission to ride on 
this mileage is an infinite special privilege for which you must 
be duly thankful. Furthermore, you must conform to all of the 
rules, regulations, restrictions and limitations prescribed, lest 
your mileage book be seized and be forfeited. Whether you 
purchase regular or special transportation, these various forms 
will always contain some reservations or some limitation, such 
as "Good onl/' or "Not good if' or ^^ot good unless.'' The 
courts may have invalidated these limitations, but these restric- 
tions "are still doing business at the old stand," as if to em- 
phasize the contempt which the railroads feel for the people, for 
the laws, and for the courts. What traveler is not familiar 
with this absurd hocus-pocus and the annoying red-tape method 
which is employed by our present railroad system, in fleecing 
the public in its passenger service? Contrast this costly, stupid, 
and tiresome tomfoolery with the plan in effect under national- 
ized systems, where, as Mr. Chas. Edw. Russell tells us, 'TTou 
purchase railroad transportation as you would purchase postage 
stamps at a low uniform rate to everybody, good everywhere, 
and all the time." 

Think of the enormous expense which this preposterous 
method entails. In the passenger department also an army of 
oflBcials and clerks is employed. Here also tons of paper and 
carloads of printers' ink are wasted in devising and in maintain- 
ing the most extortionate and at the same time most ridiculous 
and most annoying plague of a passenger toll scheme, that 
could possibly be inflicted upon a suffering public. 

It is a disorganized system; therefore, it is defective in the 
main. As it is defective in the main, it must be defective 
throughout. One weakness here leads to other weaknesses else- 
where. One avenue of waste here opens up other avenues of 
waste there. So this ridiculous infliction upon the people, this 
myriad form ticket and mileage nuisance, this delirium of cha- 
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otio rates and this senseless classification juggle, that bleed and 
impede the nation^s commerce^ the countless divisions of joint 
passenger and freight rates, the countless complex traffic arrange- 
ments and agreements of all kinds, necessitates vast and need- 
less accounting. This waste, coupled with the multitude of 
physical and of operating defects and of shortcomings, over- 
whelms this system with mountains of claims for overcharge, 
for loss and for damage. Therefore, expensive accounting 
departments and various kinds of claim departments of vast 
proportions must be established by each road. 

Under the simplified methods of conducting freight and pass- 
enger traffic, in a unified nationalized system, claims of this 
nature would be known rarely. These costly claim depart- 
ments, like most of the clerical departments in the present sys- 
tem, are departments of circumlocution, and of red-tape, where 
the labor cost alone of adjusting a claim, may often many times 
exceed the amount involved in the claim. They are hold-up 
departments, where claims are put to long, Eip Van Winkle 
sleep in pigeon holes and where millions of the slupping public^s 
money is withheld indefinitely. They are departments through 
which also laws are evaded, where secret rate manipulation is 
accomplished and where big shippers are favored through so- 
called policy claims. They are departments where hosts of men 
are engaged in wasting labor, stationery, and the people's money. 
Under a nationalized system these departments will be swept 
away. 

There is no end to the folly and to the extravagant waste of 
this wretched and indefensible system. Directly and indirectly 
costs are piled mountain high upon the people. National and 
state commissions must be established, the cost of which would 
pay for the management and superintendence of a nationalized 
system many times over. Think of the cost and of the absurdity 
of this dual and treble and quadruple management? There 
are high salaried commissioners on one hand and still higher 
salaried railroad magnates and officials on the other. What are 
they for? Is it not to give the people the greatest exhibition 
of grand-stand and horse play in railroad management that the 
world has ever seen? The railroad magnate or official never has 
managed, — ^he has mismanaged. The Interstate Commerce and 
State Eailroad Commissions were established for the very pur- 
pose of stopping the abuses and of checking the mismanagement 
of the magnate and of his officials. But how can this aggrega- 
tion manage this masterpiece of confusion? True, the noisy 
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cutting of twenty million dollar melons by a sleeping ear com- 
pany or other corporation that fattens on the public through the 
railroads, awakens the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
action at times, so that it does attempt to regulate. The state 
commissions also make intermittent and feeble attempts at 
regulation, but do these commissions secure any special advan- 
tage for the people in their respective states, that the courts 
do not hold unconstitutional and confiscatory or that is not 
secured at the expense of the people of other states? If a state 
commission forces the railroad during a car famine to provide 
cars in its jurisdiction, will not the shortage be correspondingly 
greater elsewhere? If a state commission causes a reduction in 
the distance tariff of that state, will not the railroads recoup 
elsewhere? The many cooks in this management spoil the 
broth. To expect anything but grandstand play, confusion, con- 
flict, and expense from a hybrid management of this kind is 
the wildest of dreams. 

The time of congress, of legislatures and of city councils is 
taken up with endless enactments of laws and of ordinances, 
and measures for and against the railroads, which are brought 
constantly before these bodies. The dockets of our already 
over-burdened courts are filled to over-flowing with the endless 
litigation that the system causes. Every city, every town, every 
manufacturing or jobbing point must establish and must main- 
tain a freight bureau with managers and assistants. Every 
manufacturing or jobbing firm of any importance must employ 
a traffic manager to protect its interests, to guard against rate 
or other discrimination, or, if it is possible, to obtain some 
undue advantage from the railroads over a competitor. This 
expense is most absurd and needless; for no finn or community 
employs an intermediary to protect its interests or to seek any 
special advantage in the transportation of its mail or of its 
postal matter. Why should it be necessary to have these traffic 
managers and bureaus in the shipment of commodities? Sal- 
aries as high as ten to fifteen thousand dollars are paid to these 
so-called traffic managers and to the managers of bureaus. 
Every dollar of these salaries is an unnecessary charge upon 
the people. Under the simple, stable, and uniform charge and 
classification of a nationalized system there will be no rate 
problem, no uncertainty nor complexity, and as little need for 
. traffic managers and for traffic bureaus in the business com- 
munity, aB there will be for the thousands of traffic officials 
in the present railroad system. Thus many occupations and 
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aotivities, which properly analyzed are found to be of no real 
service to the community, but are found to be detrimental and 
parasitical, are also established by this system outside of its 
own domain and involve extra waste and loss to the nation. 

Furthermore, in the present robber system, every railroad 
must establish and must maintain a costly legal department, 
general solicitors, counsel and attorneys, and legions of so-called 
local attorneys. Every railroad must employ a police and a 
detective force and scores of special agents and of lobbyists. 
How many men high and low in the public service may be held 
on its payroll, no one knows. Political "pulP is needed in its 
aggressions. Any political influence that would aid in the ex- 
ploitation of the people has always commanded the dollars and 
transportation of the system. The hirelings and the retainers, 
mercenaries, who have been engaged to influence the elector to 
bribe the legislator and to corrupt the judge, number thousands. 
To this work, so hostile to the people and so blighting to our 
civic life, millions of the money, which is wrung from the people 
is devoted. It is plain to see that these legal departments and 
this vast army of parasites with its corrupting work will vanish 
and millions in money will thus be saved to the people, under a 
nationalized system. 

Considering the actual services rendered to the community, 
perhaps none of the activities in this system of leaks and waste 
is more absurdly useless than those of the so-called commercial 
agencies, or outside agencies. In these agencies, thousands of 
men, who solicit freight and passenger business, are paid high 
salaries to waste their energies, the people's money, and the 
business man's time. These men are paid to persuade the 
people to do that which the people would do anyway. In times 
of slack trade or of depression, these men solicit traffic that is 
not moving and in times of activity, they solicit traffic that the 
railroads, for want of adequate equipment, can not handle. 
These costly soliciting agencies are the capsheaf of stupid waste 
and of uselessness. All the millions which have ever been 
squandered in the establishment and in the maintenance of these 
costly agencies and all the labor and the energy of that great 
army of general and commercial agents, of street solicitors, of 
traveling freight and passenger agents, with their offices and 
with their clerical force, and all the tons of paper, all the time 
and all the money which have been wasted on correspondence 
and on telegrams, never increased the aggregate volume of 
traffic to the railroads OKE POTJNTD. For he who uses the 
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railroads, does so from choice or from necessity, and not because 
of these agencies, nor on account of their solicitation. These 
agencies may influence his choice of route, and in all likelihood 
may induce him to use an indirect or round-about route, which 
causes delay and waste; but they never perform any useful 
service nor bring any real returns to the railroads nor to the 
people. To the extent that they cause traffic to move via indi- 
rect and round-about routes, to that extent are they a positive 
bane and detriment. Their time and energy is devoted to 
causing economic waste and loss and to adding confusion to 
confusion. This time and this energy might have been applied 
to making good roads and to other useful services and occupa- 
tions, and thus they might have added to the nation^s wealth. 
Nay, the activities of these agencies as applied at present would 
be of far more economic gain to the people, if they were applied 
to bailing out the sea. There is no such pernicious and absurd 
waste of labor and of energy connected with the transportation 
of the nation^s mail and postal matter. Why should there be 
such waste in the transportation of the nation^s commodities? 
But these agencies have their part to play in this great comedy of 
errors and they dovetail snugly into the other flood-gates of 
waste, of this the worst possible of all railroad systems. Further- 
more, the demand for locations and for offices in central dis- 
tricts of our large cities for these useless agencies, not only de- 
prives the business community of space that could be better 
utilized, but becomes a factor in the increase of rentals to all 
merchants and to all tenants in these districts. In this way, 
as in many others, the burden of this system to the people is 
indirectly aggravated. 

The system mnst divide its traffic, and, therefore, must waste 
capacity both passenger and freight. In fact, fuU^ eighty per 
cent of the passenger capacity is wasted. It is a system of frag- 
ments; therefore, it is always a system of waste and of expedi- 
ents. It is compelled to establish the so-called fast freight, or 
despatch lines in order to handle and to waybill shipments which 
are to pass over two or more fragments of this disjointed system. 
This expedient results in more confusion and complexity, more 
waste, more costly locations and more offices for numberless 
agencies for these lines, also more waste in salary and expenses 
of another army of managers, agents, clerical and soliciting force, 
whose time and energy is likewise dissipated in worse than use- 
less effort. For, as in the case of the agencies of the individual 
railroads, all the millions squandered on fast freight or on des- 
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patch lines, on their management and agencies, never increased 
the aggregate tonnage to the railroads ONE POUND. 

But the drain on the people^s pocket book does not end here. 
The system must maintain uniformity in its method of plunder- 
ing the people; hence the necessity of further expedients of 
commissions and of associations. Everywhere the fragments are 
grouped under expensive rate commissions and under freight 
and passenger associations. Conformity and regxdations in the 
use of equipment, necessitates car service associations. The 
multiform and mystic classifications and tariffs and the juggle 
in the adjustment of weights make necessary inspection bureaus 
and weighing associations. Its disorder and complexities de- 
mand associations here and bureaus there. Everywhere is this 
chaotic system weighed down with the barnacles of bureaus, 
of associations, of commissions and of agencies. The labor of 
thousands upon thousands of men is wasted, at enormous loss 
to the nation. Viewed in the light of the economic administra- 
tion that would obtain in a nationalized system, every occupa- 
tion in the administration of this fool-bom system, from the 
chairman of the board of directors down to the office boy is an 
absolute waste. 

Everywhere does this crude system bristle with redundant and 
with useless occupations. These occupations never rendered any 
real service to the community, nor added one atom to the wealth, 
that alone can be the source of every income. Nay, this system 
superabounds in occupations that are positively detrimental, — 
occupations that are in no way constructive; but that are ab- 
solutely destructive, — occupations that are a source of enormous 
economic waste, and that would be absolutely useless in a unified 
and nationalized railroad system. 

Thus countless millions are sapped from the people through 
extortionate rates and through fares to cover this enormous 
waste. Many millions more are taken to feed the additional 
vampires and barnacles, that cling to this system in the form of 
equipment companies, in the form of car trusts, and in the 
form of supply companies. These leeches sap the earnings 
through exorbitant rentals for equipments of all kinds. The 
private terminals at industrial plants, to whom the system must 
disgorge a portion of its rate or must concede excessive switch- 
ing charges, also bleed the people for many millions more. 

Again the system wastes many millions of the people^s money 
in buying competing boat lines, docks, landings, and trolley 
lines and in leasing docks and warehouses, many of which are 
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kept idle simply to crush competition. Think of it, the system 
taxes the people and wastes their money only to stifle their 
activities, and to sink further the harpoon of exploitation into 
them from all sides. The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
E. R. paid $24,000,000 for the Rhode Island trolley lines that 
were capitalized at less than $10,000,000. In fact, this road 
in a few years alone has wasted $150,000,000 of the people's 
money in its attempt to further forge the chains of monopoly 
upon the people. 

The system is hied for millions by the big trust-owned, private 
car companies, which Mr. J. W. Midgely, former Chairman of 
the Western Trunk lines Association, before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, called the greatest trust in the world, 
with absolute power and monopoly, and without remorse and 
fear. Referring to this monopoly, Mr. Arthur Brisbane, in the 
February, 1909, Cosmopolitan, says: 'Tlockefeller, Armour, 
and all the other industrial kings get from the railroads in 
shape of rent twenty-five per cent on the cost of their cars, a sum 
for which the railroads could reproduce those cars once every 
four years.*' Not only are millions disgorged to the trust-owned 
car lines, but many millions more are sapped from the system by 
the many other private car lines of all kinds in excessive com- 
missions, in mileage, and in divisions of earnings. 

Millions of the people's money are wasted in ridiculous, indus- 
trial, agricultural, horticultural, mineral, and dairy departments, 
that empiricism sets up to counteract the blighting eflEect of a 
vicious and extortionate rate system. 

Immense sums are needlessly paid for wheel and for trackage 
rights and in rentals for terminals, passenger and freight. 
Many milUons are paid furthermore in rentals to dummy ter- 
minals and to switching companies, which are organized to ab- 
sorb and to conceal earnings. 

Being a wasteful system, it is always a borrowing system, 
wasting additional millions that go as bonuses, as commissions 
and as profits to banks and to syndicates that underwrite and 
float its securities. In its finances as elsewhere, it is a system of 
endless drain and of hopeless waste. Millions more are wasted 
in the publication of tariffs and of classifications, and in need- 
less advertising. There is no more necessity for advertising 
railroad routes than there is for advertising postal routes. Like 
the millions thrown away in soliciting agencies, the millions 
squandered in advertising have not increased the aggregate 
traffic in the least. Millions are wasted on tons of costly maps, 
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that metamorphose crooked and decrepit routes of rust into 
superb air lines. The millions that could far better be expended 
in new rails and ties and in taking out kinks and knots of the 
ram's-hom routes, are wasted in publications of costly and 
elegantly illustrated books, pamphlets, calendars and circulars. 
Whole pages are taken up in newspapers, in magazines, and in 
all kinds of publications. From the costly oil paintings with 
expensive frames, and the costly electric display and huge sign, 
down to playing cards, pocketbooks, to match safes, and to the 
hundred novelties which are dispensed, the people^s money is 
squandered in enormous quantities merely to announce, that 
the "Great Eound About^^ is the only direct line. 

Through private snaps and the graft of officials and of mag- 
nates, through the graft of construction companies, of purchas- 
ing departments and of supply houses, in which, perhaps, 
officials and magnates are interested, through the padding of 
expense accounts by that great army of useless officials and 
agents, through the constant defalcations, embezzlements, and 
shortages in its many useless departments, enormous losses are 
sustained. In short, through all of its enormous graft from the 
stealing of millions by high officials to the petty pilfering of 
the conductors, which the chaotic conditions, the complexities 
and the red-tape make possible, and on account of which mil- 
lions must be expended for "spotters" and for detectives, the 
countless sluicegates of waste are opened up more and more. 
Such needless and senseless waste could not exist under a nation- 
alized system. 

Our present railroad system is a system of waste, which is 
wastefuUy managed. Mr. F. Lincoln Hutchin says, in his 
article in the November, 1910, number of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury magazine: "A vice-president of a large system was ap- 
proached by an expert with the offer to exhibit a plan by which 
four million dollars per year could be saved in the operation of 
his department. Was he allowed to show this plan? Not at all. 
It would not have done for that official to have acknowledged 
that his management was as wasteful as all that, yet the fact 
remained." Mr. Louis Brandeis, a New York attorney, before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, declared that the rail- 
roads were wasting one million dollars a day through inefficient 
management. Other experts have made the same declaration. 
The more the methods of the system are studied, the more 
evident it becomes that Mr. Brandeis was not only correct but 
was conservative in his statement. The system makes for waste 
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eveiywliere. Its monopoly power to tax the people for waste 
as well as for profit does away witli all necessity for economic 
and for scientific administration. Furthermore, men who revel 
in salaries of tens of thousands can not be expected to know the 
value of the dollars that come so easily. Hence there is em- 
piricism, laxity and incompetency in management. 

But let us be fair to the magnates and managers. Let us 
give them audience and hear what they have to say. We can 
not listen to all. It is not necessary to hear them all, for we 
know the stereotyped story. We shall let the magnate tell the 
oft-told tale, who, according to a recent publicist, with five other 
"practical railroad men^^ managed on an investment of $283,000 
in twenty-seven years to pull out of the community, out of the 
annual product $260,000,000 profits. From this magnate's 
view point Mr. Brandeis, or anyone else who criticises or ridi- 
cules the salary stuffed and profit gorged incompetency that is 
managing our railroads, must necessarily be "prejudiced^' and 
"uninformed." Mr. Brandeis's statements are called by this 
magnate "reckless" and his utterances are called "intemperate 
and "without a modicum of fact." This "Pomposo Bombastico 
of our decrepit railwaydom tells us "The American Kailways 
are ably and economically managed. Their managers have stud- 
ied the problems of economic operation. They have achieved 
results, notwithstanding a much higher labor cost, which have 
won the admiration of the countries of Europe, and given the 
public the lowest rates, and best service in the world." This 
statement is a sample of the many amazingly "reckless state- 
ments" and "intemperate utterances," which are made by rail- 
road magnates and managers in reply to Mr. Brandeis's charges 
against a system of railroads, which Mr. Eipley, President of 
the Santa Fe E. R., substantially declared was "Mostly a mere 
imitation of what a railroad system should be." This magnate's 
statements embraced practically the arguments of all the man- 
agers, "reckless" stock arguments and "hackneyed phrases" 
learned by rote, when they "studied the problem" of "shooting 
bunk" into the American people. As ^T)unk shooters" they have 
"achieved results." Because of the big salaries they get for 
dispensing this buncombe, they have "won the admiration of 
the countries of Europe." He, who in the face of the man- 
agers' confessions at the rate hearing in 1910, in face of the 
spectacle of auditors and of car repairers stealing whole roads 
from under the very noses of these able managers, is thus declam- 
atory, — ^is none less than the "greatest mind of modem times," 
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"empire builder/* Mr. James Hill, of the Great Northern Ry., 
who is the greatest of all the chatterboxes in railroad manage- 
ment. He is the lightning change pessi-optimist, who in street 
metaphore, "never opens his mouth except to put his foot in it." 
He is the very magnate who said it would pay the railroads 'Tjig 
money," if they would grant these able managers salaries of 
$100,000 a year to stay away from the railroads altogether. It 
was he who said, "The railroads have failed to meet the traffic 
necessities of the country." It was he who said that seven bil- 
lions or more in money, almost enough to rebuild the entire 
system, would be needed to bring the railroads up to standard 
and to proper condition. It was he who, when asked some years 
later, if the railroads had not applied to these needed improve- 
ments the seven or eight billions they had meanwhile raised on 
stocks and bonds, said: "N"ot at all. Most of it went to pay 
ofif old bills." Thus by studying the problems of accumulating 
billions in debts and bills, dtjes this able and economic manage- 
ment "achieve results and win the admiration of the countries 
of Europe." It is he who said that because the railroads of the 
country lacked track facilities, they ignored block system pre- 
cautions and permitted the running of two or three trains in 
a single block. It is he who said, as he thought of this ably 
managed system's death toll, "Of late I never start on a railroad 
journey without wondering how it will end — ^whether it will 
not be my last." He, who distributed melons of $150,000,000 
and profits of $50,000,000, according to his panegyrist, volun- 
tarily reduced rates and saved his patrons $60,000,000. These 
fortunate patrons on their farms in Montana received 67c a 
bushel for their barley, while the farmers in Wisconsin were 
receiving $1.02. The difference in price which these patrons 
received for their barley represented the amount they con- 
tributed to melons and to profits. He, who exacts this great 
tribute from his patrons, in order that he may save them 
$60,000,000, and who distributes huge melons and profits, now 
taps the lakes again for $600,000,000 more, bonds his railroads 
for this amount, and plunges the nation into $600,000,000 
more of perpetual debt. This empire builder, who "gets no 
salary," lives in a $700,000 palace, the cost of which would 
have put 200 comfortable homes on as many farms. He says, 
"It's all hard work and very little chance." The million toilers 
all over the land who have multimillion fortunes and who live 
in $700,000 palaces, bear him out and say "Amen." 
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Had grasshoppers not devastated Minnesota, or had the people 
built and owned the railroads themselves, and had they kept 
their timber and mineral lands as they should have done, there 
would have been little chance for "hard work'' to get a $260,- 
000,000 profit on a $283,000 investment. The nation would 
now be enjoying an efficient and up-to-date railroad system, 
instead of an "imitation" system, while Mr. Hill and all the 
other "empire builders" would probably be at "hard work" in 
some useful occupation, where they would add something to 
the annual product, instead of plunging the nation into hope- 
less railroad debt. 

But as we go along, we shall get a better idea of this able and 
economic management and of the problems which the managers 
are studying, of the higher labor cost, of the lowest rate, and 
of the best service. We shall get a better idea of the prodigious 
buncombe, for the dispensing of which railroad managers are 
paid fabulous salaries. We shall see how the people, by absorb- 
ing this buncombe, perpetuate a "rotten" railroad system, which 
brings chances to the few to acquire multi-million fortunes and 
palaces by 'liard work." 

But tlus inner waste in the management of this Niagara of 
waste is not so apparent as is the inherent waste which pours 
through the sluice-gates of redundant departments, and of 
countless occupations, as we have pointed out. Nevertheless, 
sufficient evidence of the existence of this waste, and of the 
deplorable laxity and inefficiency of the system^s management 
comes to the surface repeatedly, particularly in the aggravated 
cases that can not be concealed and which reveal leakages and 
losses not of hundreds nor of thousands, but of millions. The 
enormous defalcation in the auditing department of the Big 
Four E. E. and the frightful graft in the mechanical department 
of the Illinois Central E. E. exemplify these losses in the mil- 
lions. These losses furnish evidence that goes far to bear out 
the statement of Mr. Brandeis, despite the grand stand offer and 
great bluff of the railroad managers to pay Mr. Brandeis a sal- 
ary of $250,000 per year to point out their mismanagement. 
This offer simply emphasizes the extremity of their dilemma, 
their improvidence, and their utter disregard of the value of the 
people^s hard-earned money. The managers do not toil to raise 
the wheat and the com or to create the wealth out of which such 
a salary must come and out of which must come all of the enor- 
mous, swollen, and preposterous salaries of railroad management. 
Hence their liberality with the people's money is prodigal and 
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reckless. It is scarcely necessary for Mr. Brandeis to fumisli 
further evidence. 

Stop and think of what even a $20,000 salary means. It 
means the yearly earnings of thirty or more laborers, or of 
twenty skilled artisans and mechanics. It means the average 
annual earnings of twenty physicians, or of twenty lawyers, or 
of twenty clergymen, or of twenty other professional men. It 
means the entire average yield in wheat of 1,500 acres of land, 
or the entire product of ten farms. Is not this extravagant 
waste preposterous? Does any reasoning man believe that any 
position in this wretched system renders the community an 
equivalent for even 5,000 bushels of its wheat? 

Is not a system whose weaknesses and complexities admit of 
the possibility of so monstrous a proposition as a yearly salary 
of $250,000, or even of $10,000, in its management, a system 
to be speedily done away with? 

Ck)untless volumes could be written on this inexhaustible 
subject of the frightful waste of this anaemic system. Nay, 
these volumes would but partially uncover the floodgates, that 
open wider and wider in a ruinous waste of the people's money. 



VIII. 

THE MULTIMILLIONAIEE MONSTROSITY. 

Lest we again be imposed upon by the ironic plea of an 
abashed and troubled conscience, the "Hard work^^ jest of the 
despoilers of mankind, perhaps, it may profit us to digress 
and to dwell upon this great jest of jests. It is all the result 
of ^Tlard worV^ we are told. Is it "Hard work?^' indeed! 
How marvelous must this "Hard work^' be I Nay, how super- 
human and supernatural it seems for one man to crowd into a 
short lifetime the work necessary to acquire a $700,000 palace. 
Reflect! twelve hundred years of the hard work of the laboring 
man would not suffice to procure for him a $700,000 palace. 
Think of the results of twelve centuries of hard work. Think 
of the magnitude of this labor. Think of how much wheat and 
com twelvfe centuries of hard work would produce, — of the 
great wealth in other forms, which would thereby be added to the 
"source of all incomes.^^ Yet we read of $5,000,000 architec- 
tural monstrosities in "Millionaires^ roV^ and of $700,000 
stables for horses. Is it not a monstrous presumption on the 
credulity of "gudgeons,'^ when a man seeks to convey the im- 
pression that he has acquired a $700,000 palace and a multi- 
million fortune by his own work? No man can render a full 
equivalent for millions and least of all the empire builder can 
do so. Nay, when all credit is rendered to the toilers of the 
past, who laid the foundations, when we consider the factors of 
environment, of conditions and of the community in suggesting 
and in paving the way to utilize and to render labor, inventions, 
and improvements, of value, in the final analysis, it is doubtful 
if the hardest and brainiest workers, men like Edison, and all 
the great inventors and benefactors of mankind, can justly claim 
that they are individually entitled to so monstrous a share as 
even $1,000,000 out of the community's toil, and out of the 
wealth that alone can be the source of all incomes. We do not 
begrudge our Edisons and great inventors palaces and millions, 
for the smallest finger of one of these is of infinitely more 
value to the community than are all of our empire builders com- 
bined and multiplied many times over. Mile. Currie, who dis- 
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covered Radium, is alone of far more value to society than are 
all of our empire builders put together and raised to the mil- 
lionth power. Our Curries, Pasteurs and Edisons always render 
the people an equivalent in vast benefits. Our empire builders 
retard the people's progress, plunge them into hopeless debt, 
and do nothing which the people can not do infinitely better 
themselves at but a small fraction of the cost. 

One ten-thousandth of one per cent is work; all the rest is 
chance, that enables a man to acquire a $700,000 palace and the 
possession of millions besides. Not his work, but the work of 
other people enables a man to live in a $700,000 palace. Bad 
and unjust laws and conditions have given him his chance. Only 
out of the toil, out of the belongings of others, out of the body 
and soul, suffering and want of millions, of men, of women and 
children all over the land, come $700,000 palaces and $260,- 
000,000 profits to a half dozen men. These fortunes and pal- 
aces come through the chances afforded in a crude, half-baked, 
un-christian and dollar-mad civilization, — a civilization that 
applauds the multimillionaire dollar grabbing pirate when he 
disports himself in a pirate owned and pirate dominated press, 
in self lauding effusions on "How to make a million dollars,'^— 
a civilization that thus permits men to poison the imagination 
and souls of our youths, and to instill in their hearts and in their 
minds the seeds of graft, of avarice and of dishonesty, — a civiliza- 
tion that has an ear only for the lesson of ^^ow to make a mil- 
lion dollars,^' not for the lesson of how to earn every dollar 
honestly and to render a full equivalent therefor, but how to 
make millions out of the toil, suffering and destruction of our 
fellowmen, — how to get something for nothing, — ^a civilization 
that will in a short time be looked back upon, as we now look 
back upon the civilization that permitted the tyrant to enhance 
the pleasure of every feast with the wanton torture and death 
of a human being. It is all "Hard work and little chance,^' 
indeed! It was all chance. It chanced once upon a time, that 
grasshoppers prevented the farmers of Minnesota from putting 
in 63 days of their labor yearly in support of the St. Paul and 
Pacific E. E., (sixty-three days labor annually, was the amount 
Mr. George E. Blanchard, high railroad authority, estimated the 
farmer contributed toward 'TDEVELOPHSTG THE EAII>- 
EOADS"), — consequently the St. Paul and Pacific failed. 
Chance thus threw a cheap railroad on the market. Chance led 
Mr. Hill into the transportation business in such a way as to 
suggest opportunities in this bankrupt road. It chanced that a 
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penny was flipped in Chicago. The result of that flip sent Mr. 
George Stephen, financier, to St. Paul instead of to St. Louis. 
Thus chance brought Mr. Hill financial assistance and associ- 
ates. There chanced to be in the legislature of Minnesota and 
in the public service in Washington men who were very gener- 
ous with the people's property and who validated the lapsed 
franchises and land grants of this road, and donated the road 
and two million acres of the people's land to Mr. Hill and to his 
associates. Think of the "Hard work" required to accept all 
this land, — two million acres, think of it! Thus came the 
chance to Mr. Hill and to his associates to perform more "Hard 
work." They drained the waters of the Great Lakes into the 
capitalization of this road, for chance simultaneously drove 
the grasshoppers from Minnesota and gave the farmers a chance 
to again devote 63 days of their labor every year to pay the 
interest on all the lake water that Mr. Hill and his associates 
were hard at work pumping into the capitalization. (See Mc- 
Cflure's, Dec, 1910.) 

Thus came the chance for a few to acquire $260,000,000 
profits in 27 years, one of the many chances that come under 
vicious laws and a corrupt and a rotten paternalistic government, 
that has been putty in the hands of predatory private enter- 
prise, has created special privileges, has squandered the people's 
patrimony, and has given away their property in land, timber, 
oil, coal, and mineral wealth of all kinds. The people's oil 
makes our Eockefellers, the people's coal makes our "divine 
right" Baers, the people's timber makes our Weyerhausers. The 
people's property and toil, always and everywhere makes our 
multimillionaire monstrosities, and not their "Hard work." 
Everyone knows this fact to be true. Every tramp, every thief, 
every hold-up-man, every blackmailer, every embezzler and 
every defaulter, every thug, every burglar and every robber, and 
every man who resorts to trickery, to artifice, to dishonesty and 
to crime to gain wealth, knows well that the multimillionaire 
has not rendered an equivalent for the wealth which he has taken 
from society. Then, why should he, the thief and criminal, 
have any scruples in taking what he can take without rendering 
society an equivalent therefor? Why should society hold him 
accountable, who only takes handfuls and who simply emulates 
the multimillionaire, who takes society's wealth in shiploads? 
If society legalizes aJl kinds of robbery at the top, why should 
it not legalize all kinds of robbery at the bottom? Can we 
expect any virtue at the bottom with this vicious example at the 
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top? Can we expect aught but multifonn robbery and crime 
at the bottom, as long as we legalize multimillion robbery at 
the top? No one has ever explained why any of these men or 
any man was good enough or great enough or holy enough to 
entitle him to one penny of what belonged to the people, to the 
toilers, and which should go to the uplift of millions of men, 
of women and of children, — why any man was good enough 
or great enough or worthy enough to live in a "Pocantico 
Hills^' or a $5,000,000 palace and to take it all out of the food 
and clothing and education of little ones, out of the scrub 
woman, out of the $3.00 a week clerk in the department store, 
and out of the sweat and blood of the toiling poor. With all 
our Christianity, with all our pulpits, with all our boasted 
enlightenment and love of justice, there is yet no voice demand- 
ing restitution. The chance to prevail upon fools and knaves 
in public office to betray and to despoil the people, — ^not "Hard 
work,*^ but plain open robbery of the people and mountains of 
railroad debt, is what has created the multimillionaire oil, coal 
and timber baron, and other barons and empire builders. These 
have million dollar palaces, while the people who create and 
own the wealth live in crowded flats and stifling tenements, 
with no place they can call their own. Thus under the very 
church spires of our boasted Christian civilization do the mod- 
em brigands of industry appropriate, hold, and enjoy untold 
millions of the people's wealth for which they have not rendered 
the shadow of an equivalent in wealth and in benefits to the 
people, and which they know and which the people know do not 
and can not belong to them. Their "Hard work^' never made 
multimillions theirs. God's law never made multimillions theirs, 
and all the man-made laws ever enacted, all the Congress and 
Parliaments, all the Courts and all the Supreme Courts ever 
established could not make multimillions theirs. Go out to the 
farm. Go to the pigsty; observe the mad rush as the farmer 
fills the trough. See the huge overfed, ugly "Captain of indus- 
try'' and "Trustee of God" of the pigsty, as he reaches the 
trough, swing from side to side in an effort to crowd out the 
smaller and weaker hogs. See him place and spread his forefeet 
in the trough and now, fearful lest the others get something, 
see him plunge bodily into the trough, see him splash out and 
destroy the food that would have appeased the hunger of all. 
You will get a picture of our dollar-mad Christian civilization 
that permits an infinitely more hoggish hog, the human multi- 
millionaire hog, to wallow in wealth which he has not pro- 
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duced or has not earned and which he could not use, though he 
had a thousand lives to live. His greed causes untold suffering 
and misery. He debases, degrades, and brutalizes his fellowmen 
and by his vicious example, he sends the souls of men to destruc- 
tion. "If the "Hard work" plea will ease the conscience of the 
shriveled and cowardly souls that sit on mountains of wealth that 
should go to the material, intellectual, and moral uplift of those 
who have produced this wealth, this plea does not excuse a 
would-be Christian and intelligent people for tolerating condi- 
tions that create this curse, the multimillionaire human hog. 

Some day we may realize what it costs us to produce the 
multimillionaire. The conditions that enable him to rob and 
to despoil us, paralyze our industrial, moral, and intellectual 
energies, and our expansion. Every million which he gets costs 
us in other ways countless millions more. Yet nothing remains 
for us in his trail but suffering and want. Perhaps we shall 
then gather wisdom enough to force him out of the trough, 
out of our oil, our coal and minerals, out of our timber and re- 
sources, out of our public utilities and out of our railroads. 
Even as the world has dispensed with its Alexanders, Hannibals 
and Napoleons, empire builders of the past, so will it dispense 
with its Eothschilds, Eockefellers, and Morgans and empire 
builders. These will all be cast out upon that rubbish pile of 
ignorance, of superstition, and of credulity, where bleach the 
bones of all the despoilers of mankind, the human hogs of the 
past. Then there will be abundance for the wants and for the 
growth of all. The poverty, suffering, want and crime in the 
wake of the multimillionaire is but the multiplied penalty which 
society pays for him. For some one, nay all must pay the pen- 
alty with him. "Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me," and inasmuch as society permits 
wrong and injustice to be done to the least of its members, soci- 
ety assumes the responsibility and will pay the penalty not only 
for itself, but also for that colossal, unnatural monstrosity and 
hog of hogs, the multimillionaire human hog, whose wealth is 
built upon the ruin, on the anguish, on the misery and on the 
curses of men, on the heartaches, on the tears and suffering of 
women and of little children, and upon the physical, moral and 
spiritual degradation, the despair and death of his fellowmen. 
His only fit place is back in the brutal, far away, dark and bar- 
barous past. 



IX. 
ECONOMY OF PUBLIC OWNERSHIP. 

Let us view as a whole, the net-work composed of the many 
railroads that form the national railroad plant. Could there be 
a more incoherent jumble of straggling railroad mileage. Could 
there be a worse tangle, a more unscientific location and a 
greater chop-suey of aimless ram's-horn routes, of useless paral- 
lel lines, of spurs and of branch lines, many of which, as stated 
in chapter five, were built without the slightest regard to proper 
alignment? Our railroad plan is a Gordian knot and a planless 
snarl of trackage wherein each of the individual systems com- 
posing it, is in itself a confused mass of rambling mileage, 
pieced together from haphazardly constructed lines. Had this 
meandering railroad nightmare been purposely designed for 
ruinous waste, for bad service, for insecurity and for impossible 
managements, its design would have been the master-stroke of 
genius. Can any rational being expect economy in operation, 
and efficiency in service from this crude railroad deformity? 
Are not these glaring, grave and fatal defects at once apparent? 
The waste of one million a day, mentioned by the experts, 
Emerson, Gant, and Brandeis, is a bagatelle compared with the 
inherent waste of this constitutionally defective system. The 
highest railroad authorities all declare orderly location to be the 
"very constitution" of a railroad. 

Is it not also apparent that the present costly quadruple 
management, of magnate. Interstate Commerce Commission, 
State Commissions, and Commerce Court can not manage this 
hopelessly defective and intricate system? Nay, all the expedi- 
ents and experiments which the people might devise, in the way 
of courts and of commissions, could not bring economic and 
efficient service out of this chaotic system. It is only through 
simplification, orderly location, systematization, and unification 
by the nationalization of this system that this economy and 
efficiency can be attained. The advantages of such orderly re- 
location should stand so clearly to reason as to be beyond cavil, 
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Is it to be wondered at^ that any one should^ at first glance^ 
stand aghast at the thought of the government and the people 
taJdng over the ownership and operation of such a railroad sys- 
tem? But no greater error can be made, than to assume, that 
the present system and a nationalized system, could in any way 
be identical. For as the present system is the archtype of all 
that is chaotic and complex, wasteful and inefiicient, so a nation- 
alized system will be the exemplar in perfection of a system of 
properly diffused location, of simplicity, of economy and of 
efiBciency. As the addition of two to two is to the problem of 
the fourth dimension, so will be the simplicity of the operation 
and of the management of a nationalized system as compared 
with that of the present system. This vast superiority scarcely 
needs demonstration. As we look at a map that will enable us 
to distinguish separately the many railroads composing this 
planless net-work, we shall see that long, continuous and direct 
lines, air-lines that would stretch across the country, in all 
directions, could be formed by joining together pieces of mile- 
age that now form but a part of the many separate railroads 
composing this patchwork. Thus possibly under a competent 
engineering corps by only sUght physical reconstruction and by 
small alterations such as the relocation and the straightening of 
crooked mileage and slight new construction to fill gaps here 
and there, the present system can be transformed into a system 
that will enable the nation to move all its traffic via direct lines. 
The great economy of a properly located system is clear. The 
great physical advantage a unified system will have over the 
present system of roundabout hauls is equally clear. Moreov-r 
in the reconstruction of this system a large amount of useless 
parallel mileage, of spurs and of branch lines, that are now 
operated needlessly at great expense and with endless waste, will 
be abandoned. The trackage will be taken up and will be placed 
where it is needed, or this trackage will be used for double 
tracking all main lines. Wherever the density of traffic will 
warrant double tracking, the roads will be double tracked, thus 
not only more than quadrupling their efficiency and making 
speedier and more regular movements possible, but vastly increas- 
ing the safety of travel and decreasing accidents, loss, and delay 
to passengers and to freight, and making the operation of the 
roads easier. "To double track a road is to increase its efficiency 
about ten times. To run everything at regular intervals would 
increase the efficiency fully twenty-five times over a single 
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track/^* Let ns bear this in mind, particularly when we get to 
the chapter on 'TJnif orm Bate." 

The many unnecessary detours^ curvatures and grades^ defects 
that the present system can not remedy^ because of its load of 
fixed charges, will be eliminated. Nothing but perfect and thor- 
oughly tested material will be used in construction and in 
equipment. 

A system with perfect signal service, and safety appliances, 
with perfectly constructed bridges and trestles, perfectly bal- 
lasted trackage and perfectly drained roadbed will take the 
place of the present starved and decrepit system. The entire 
physical plant will be made uniformly solid, safe, and durable. 
All motive power and equipment will likewise be of superior 
construction and will be maintained in the highest degree of 
efl&ciency and safety. Nowhere will there be any crossing at 
grades. Everywhere the physical system will be made as perfect 
in alignment and in profile or in gradient as is possible for it 
to be made. This change will bring the utmost speed to traffic 
and will greatly increase the efficiency of our railroad plant for 
'^the diflference between its fastest and slowest speed is the meas- 
ure of a railroad^s capacity." t The uphill and downhill hauls 
in practically level country and the needless, wasteful, round- 
about hauls over crooked mileage of the present system, will 
be things of the past. Eailroads will then be built for service 
and not to fioat securities. 

Think of the economy of such a physically reconstructed 
nationalized and unified system. Think of the saving in wear 
and tear alone. Direct hauls over a physically perfected system 
will mean the quadrupling in efficiency of motive power and of 
equipment. The freedom of the equipment to move in all direc- 
tions, making the first car that arrives, the first car for depart- 
ture, will make the average movement of a nationalized system^s 
freight car, two hundred and fifty miles a day, instead of twenty- 
three miles a day or less as now. Beconstruction and unification 
under public ownership will sweep away the present wasteful 
and wretched service and do away with the long, costly and exas- 
perating delays of the present system. This unification will 
result in enormous saving in all directions in physical operation, 
and will immensely reduce the cost of service. It will minimize 
the liability to accident, to loss and to damage, and above all, 

(*) Mr. Thos. Bross. quotes hlgrh railroad official* in Railroad 
Magrazlne, for June, 1911. 

(t) Acworth. 
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will give the public safe, prompt, and efficient service. All of 
these and many more resulting benefits of unification are so self- 
evident as to need no further comment. 

In the construction of new mileage, a fixed basis of procedure 
will be followed. There will be no haphazard surveying, pro- 
jection, and construction, necessitating the needless expense of 
rebuilding, sometimes as often as on a third and fourth location, 
as in the case of even such roads as the Pennsylvania. There 
will be no further waste in construction of needless mileage or 
waste in faulty construction. As soon as that point in the 
development of a given territory has been reached, at which it is 
no longer economy to transport by team and by wagon road, and 
as soon as the increase of population and of the volume of traffic 
warrant, new mileage will be constructed and new lines will be 
built. There will be no "Suckers'^ built as feeders, and no 
extensions will be built to fioat securities nor lines constructed to 
sell or to lease. N"ew lines will not only be built with a view to 
distributing railroad facilities to the utmost extent, but to mak- 
ing them integral parts to be fitted into a far-reaching, compre- 
hensive plan. These lines will be welded into a consolidated 
system, so as to make the whole a perfect organic system. This 
system will be one of the greatest simplicity, of economy, of 
efficiency and of ease of operation, a unified system, yielding 
the maximum in service and in facilities. 

The waybilling and forwarding of shipments will be immensely 
simplified; the present confusion and errors in billing, which 
result in shipments being diverted and in being lost, will be a 
thing of the past. A low, uniform, and universal charge, based 
on the cost of the average haul and simply aiming to cover 
aggregate cost will be simplicity itself. Simplicity and uni- 
formity in charge and in service will establish regularity, stabil- 
ity, and orderly method; will multiply economy and minimize 
labor, confusion and errors, and will bring prompt and efficient 
service in the system everywhere. A nationalized system will 
assume all risk, for all loss must at last reach the people. The 
many advantages and great economy in the clerical work alone, 
which is connected with the transportation of freight and passen- 
gers as well, can thus be seen. 

Uniformity in loading gauge and in clearances will be estab- 
lished and standardization everywhere will mark the reconstruc- 
tion of this system. This change will afford not only greater 
safety and more security in operation, but will make vast econ- 
omies possible. The consolidation of shops and of mechanical 
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plants will result in great economy. The adoption of up-to-date 
labor saving appliances and machinery, the application of im- 
proved, scientific, and uniform methods, will greatly increase 
the productive power and the working co-efficient of labor. The 
cost of production of everything required in the construction, in 
the equipment and in the maintenance of a nationalized system 
will be greatly reduced. The government will construct its own 
railroads, motive power, and equipment with all the advantages 
in economy and in efficiency that combination, consolidation, 
and production upon a vast scale will bring. It will roll its own 
rails at half the present cost, thus insuring a sound and perfect 
rail. There will be no chance for the steel trust as the Railway 
Gazette says to ^Tmowingly make rails that kill people," or as 
John W. Gates says, to "pour metal into converters, two-thirds 
of which is fit only to roll into rails, simply to save from ten to 
twenty per cent of material." The government will draw on its 
forest and on its mineral reserves for ties, for material, and for 
fuel. There will be no defective rails and ties in our trackage to 
cause the loss of life and of property, and no defective equipment, 
for no defective or inferior material will be used anywhere. As 
in the navy and in the post office and in nationalized railroad 
systems, the government will constantly seek for new inventions, 
improyementl, and labor-saving devices. It will have proving 
grounds for the testing of these inventions. There will be con- 
stant experimentation with new devices. A constant effort will 
be made to improve and at the same time to reduce the cost of 
service, as is now done by all publicly owned systems. Men will 
be sent abroad to study foreign systems and to look for new ideas, 
methods, and appliances. All new ideas, suggestions, and meth- 
ods that will make for economy and for betterment in the service 
will be eagerly sought and will be adopted, instead of being 
resisted as they are resisted now. There will be no stock and 
bond holders, and no special interests to stand in the way of im- 
provements or of extensions. This policy will stimulate inven- 
tive effort and will result in a constant betterment of the physical 
plant, which will enhance its safety, comfort, convenience, and 
efficiency and which will reduce its cost of operation and of 
service. Instead of farming out and of enriching special inter- 
ests with our penal labor, the government may utilize this labor 
in the production of many things needed in construction and in 
the maintenance of the railroads. Thus would the profits on 
this labor go to the people. The government could draw on 
its secret service and on its military force for policing, for pro- 
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tection, and for patrol. There will be fewer hold-ups and train 
robberies. A nationalized system^s administration could be 
effected by a board composed of our present Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under the Postmaster General without any 
extra expense to the people for management. The establishment 
of this board would sweep away $100,000 salaried managers and 
multimillionaire magnates who are directly and indirectly so 
costly to the people. Instead of the many expensive locations 
now established in our cities by the many railroads for the sale 
of transportation, the government could utilize the sixty thou- 
sand or more postofBces and also the branches and stands where 
postage is now sold, for this purpose, at a great saving and to 
the great convenience of the people. By enlarging the functions 
of the postoffice and of other departments and of bureaus under 
command of the government, these departments and bureaus 
could assume at perhaps little, if any, extra cost, the work per- 
formed by separate organizations, and by separate, vast, and 
expensive departments in the present system. The express 
business could be merged into the parcels post division of the 
post office. All the printing, including that of tickets, tariffs, 
schedules, and time tables could be consolidated into the bureau 
of printing. In short, the government could dovetail the services 
of all of its other departments, with their thousands of clerks 
and their staffs of superintendents, their inspectors, and detec- 
tives, into the railroad service departments wherever such con- 
solidation was expedient and conducive to economy. Not only 
could a vast saving be effected but the efficiency of all govern- 
ment departments would at the same time be increased thereby. 
Not only will the thousands of absurd mining, dairy, agricul- 
tural, horticultural, and industrial bureaus and departments of 
the present system be abolished, but the whole frightfully waste- 
ful and expensive paraphernalia of general offices, of depart- 
ments, of commercial, and of ticket offices, with the thousands 
of needless and expensive officials and agents will be eliminated. 
The great economy made possible by this concentration and by 
this simplification everywhere in the administration, in the 
operation, and in the construction would reduce the cost of con- 
struction and of maintenance to so low a figure, that railroad 
facilities would be extended, where extension would now be 
thought impossible. This economy would at the same time 
afford most incredibly low rates, and opportunities for employ- 
ment for hundreds of thousands of men in occupations that 
would be of real service and of real value to the people. This 
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concentration will involve the merging and the absorption of 
all electric or trolley lines, thus making them a part of a unified 
nationalized system, and supplemental thereto. The trolley 
lines again, as well as the steam roads, in the extension of rural 
delivery and of parcels post service will be supplemented by 
motor cars or by wagons, which will move over the rural wagon 
roads. Motor cars of sufficient capacity to accommodate a num- 
ber of passengers will be used. Thus not only mail and pack- 
age service, but passenger service as well will be extended to 
the remotest habitation. The government might, as is done in 
Germany, establish a system of trackless trolley roads and thus 
virtually lead the railroad into every farmyard. *T!n Germany 
this system has been in use for some years,'* says a recent publi- 
cation. "Overhead switch wires are run into farm yards and 
farm wagons, built so they can be coupled to the motor, are 
picked up and taken into town, whole trains of such wagons 
moving along the roads at one time." Thus the government 
might assume the maintenance of our main traveled highways 
and make them a part of the railroad system. It might join 
hands with the states and with the counties in the uniform 
maintenance of all other roads as supplemental to the railroad 
system. Constant good roads and easy locomotion everywhere 
will result and the "good roads" question will be solved. 
Waterways will also be made supplemental and will be operated 
in connection with the railroad system, as will also all pipe lines, 
wherever advantage and economy would make it expedient. 
Thus the nation would have a transportation system that would 
be a true handmaid in its development and in its progress in- 
stead of a bar and handicap as at present. 

In all its physical appointments, a nationalized system will 
be as perfect as skill and money can make it. A single eye to 
the service, to the comfort, to the convenience and to the safety 
of the public, will be had, for there will be no interests of the 
magnate or of the stock and bond holder to conserve. Labora- 
tories will be established for the chemical and for the physical 
test of material used in the construction and in the equipment of 
railroads, or this may continue to be done as now by our Bureau 
of Standards. There will also be established departments for 
the physical and for the mental test of employes, particularly for 
locomotive engineers, for firemen and for all signal, switch, and 
track employes, and for all employes who are connected with the 
movement of trains. By these tests, which are now in practice 
on some of the publicly owned systems of Europe, security to 
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life and property are added. In providing depot facilities, pass- 
enger and freight, uniform standards of architecture, of san- 
itation, of comfort and of convenience will be followed. There 
will be no ramshackle structures anywhere, nor will there be any 
needless duplication of these. Instead of two, three or more 
passenger depots in a town, there will be but one, which will be 
centrally and conveniently located and to and from which all 
trains will move over a single right-of-way. The annoyance 
of cross town transfers will be abolished. The numerous rail- 
road tracks that now worm their way through our cities and 
disfigure them, and which endanger life, and impede traflSc, 
will be done away with along with the nerve-racking noises, the 
dust and the smoke of moving trains and switch engines. There 
will be no grade crossings in our cities. Tracks will be elevated 
above the grade of city streets or will be depressed below it. 
If the volume of traffic demands both, there may be both 
elevated and depressed tracks on a single right-of-way, thus pro- 
viding separate trackage for passenger and for freight traffic, 
and so affording rapid ingress and egress. Thus street traffic 
across the right-of-way will not in the least be interfered with 
and the grade crossing with its fatal accidents, with its many 
injuries, and with the annoyance, delay, and loss of time to the 
people, will be a thing of the past. As can be readily seen, com- 
paratively little land in our cities will be needed for terminal 
purposes. The same economy wiU apply to freight depots. 
Instead of the many narrow, cramped, inadequate, and incom- 
modious freight depots in our cities, there will be but one 
freight depot. This freight depot will be conveniently located, 
adequate and up-to-date, with every appliance and convenience 
for the expeditious handling of merchandise shipments. Think 
of the economy of such a depot to the shipper. It will no longer 
be necessary to make many separate team hauls to as many dif- 
ferent railroads, or to sub-divide a truck load accordingly, in 
delivering package freight for shipment. Think of the economy 
in the easy assembling of this package, or less carload freight, 
into carloads at a central depot; think of the saving of time and 
labor, and of the despatch made possible by this concentration. 
With sufficient trackage for team loading and unloading of 
carload shipments, the many sets of so-called terminals will be 
done away with. The many freight and switch yards in our 
cities now occupying acres of valuable land, which is constantly 
capitalized as it increases in value, will be dispensed with. All 
this concentration will result in a saving of many millions. 
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Concentration will also make more conveniences in the passenger 
service possible^ such as better dining and sleeping car service 
and accommodations^ that a divided traffic now make unprofit- 
able and impossible. 

In a nationalized system all lines will be continuous to the 
car once started on its journey. There will be no repeated 
stops and delays in switching to connecting lines; nor will 
shipper or consignee be permitted to detain cars. A certain 
time^ eight hours^ perhaps, as is in practice in Europe, will be 
allowed him, during daylight, for loading and the same for 
unloading. The term '^f oreign car*' will be expunged, for every 
car will be at home anywhere on a nationalized system. There- 
fore, the car will be at all times available for any destination, 
and will not be switched to and fro in waste of motive power, 
while it is held in yards indefinitely, because it alone is avail- 
able for a certain delivery. The needless switching and the 
waste of motive power in the yards of the present system is 
something appalling, for fuUy 20% of the present system^s 
motive power is wasted in this way. Neither will empties be 
hauled hundreds of miles for a load, when other empty cars 
are available at or near loading points. Furthermore, cars will 
be furnished to everybody, thus making the farmer, the grower, 
and the shipper independent of combines and of the power that 
withholds and that manipulates cars for selfish interests. 

A nationalized system will be a system of loaded and moving 
cars, hurrying at high speed to destination on direct lines. It 
will be a system of prompt and ample service. Fifty, perhaps 
seventy-five per cent of the switching of the present system will 
fall away, for here, as elsewhere, the present system opens 
again its fioodgates of waste. Therefore, a nationalized system 
^U not need tiie space that is now reqnked for freight and for 
switch yards, nor will it occupy land that could be better used 
for residence or for commercial purposes. It will not disfigure 
a city, nor will it obstruct the traffic by extending sidings and 
switch tracks haphazardly to manufacturing plants anywhere 
in the city. These facilities will be provided in the outskirts 
of our cities, where manufacturing districts will be established 
and where also freight and switch yards will be located, as most 
of the carload shipments will be handled here. This relocation 
of terminals will relieve central streets of much heavy teaming 
and of congestion. A uniform system or method, that will make 
for economy, for safety, for expeditious service and for conveni- 
ence, in every way, ^nll be adopted in providing our cities and 
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our towns with depot and with terminal facilities. This system 
will also tend to beautify our cities, for beautiful water fronts 
and residence districts will no longer be invaded by railroad 
tracks. The manufacturing, the commercial, and the residence 
portion will be segregated. Not only will our cities be beauti- 
fied, but they will be made safer, more sanitary and more com- 
fortable for living. 

All traffic will move via direct lines. The shortest and most 
direct route between two points will become the established 
route for traffic between these points. This direct route will 
admit of speedy and of expeditious handling of freight and of 
equipment. It will bring regularity of movement, which will 
vastly increase efficiency of equipment, of trackage and of 
motive power, and will make all freight, time freight. Thus all 
the traffic of the nation will find its proper short line channel 
and constantly will move that way. When once the movement 
of all traffic is systemized, the billing of shipments will be sim- 
plified. Billing errors, delay, and the loss and the diversion of 
shipments will disappear. The normal volume of movement, 
the increase and the decrease in commodities with the seasons 
will be accurately known and will be gauged. Equipment and 
motive power will be supplied accordingly. Freight blockades, 
car famines, and delays to traffic for want of equipment and of 
motive power will be unknown. A nationalized system will be 
a system of clockwork precision. A svstem of swift, prompt, 
safe, and adequate service, compared with which the present 
system is, and must ever be, a huge travesty, a mere ^^imitation^^ 
system. 



X. 

THE MAGNATE. 

On the high Olympus of railroad management sits the mag- 
nate. Surrounding his board and feasting on the ambrosia of 
huge fat salaries furnished by the common people, who "pay 
the freight/' sit his satellites, the lesser gods of railroad official- 
dom. The magnate's panegyrist proclaims the magnate's 
shrewdness, foresight and ability. These attributes alone, the 
panegyrist avers have won for the magnate his exalted position 
and vast wealth, and have enabled him to build empires, and to 
thrice bless the people. The magnate's muckraker inrists upon 
a different story, — a story of dark-chamber seances with men 
high in public trust, — a story of despoiled and ruined friends, 
a story of a buncoed and looted people. The muckraker tells 
a story of foresight, which backed by the brute force of the 
dollars that were obtained by shrewdness, made all things come 
the magnate's way. The muckraker tells a story of ability, that 
lined up senators, congressmen, and legislators to betray their 
trust and to betray the people. This shrewdness, this fore- 
sight, and this ability found play in the most stupendous frauds, 
that were ever practiced upon the American people. These 
frauds evolved the railroad magnate. 

Perhaps the magnate possessed these qualities of shrewdness, 
of foresight, and of ability. If in the roll of magnate, he ever 
exercised these or any qualifications for the benefit of the people, 
or in the proper management of the railroads, such qualifications 
are nowhere in evidence. At best the magnate was but an acci- 
dent. In the financing and in the construction of railroads, 
under the policy that made the railroads a free gift from the 
people, opportunities developed where he stood. His dollar 
grabbing instinct, corrupt and venal public servants, and the 
people's gullibility did the rest. 

A man must serve his time at every trade; not so the rail- 
road magnate; like Byron's critic, he is ready-made. He may 
come from any walk in life. The obscure, pettifogging lawyer, 
or promoter of today may be the magnate of tomorrow. The 
speculative adventurer or stock jobber of today may be the 
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opulent, fuU-fleged magnate of tomorrow. This mushroom 
magnate^ who controls a thousand or more miles of railroad^ 
knows as little of the real management of railroads, as do the 
lesser high salaried and high titled satellites, who surround him 
and who compose railroad ofiScialdom. Yet he wrings from the 
railroads, which he controls, enough to support a thousand fam- 
ilies in comfort. The daily press extols his achievements, 
records every move which he makes and every word which he 
speaks; wearies its readers with anecdotes of him, finds signs 
of genius in his idiosyncrasies and evidence of wonderful wisdom 
in his commonplace utterances, — sees the stroke of the master 
hand in all he does, and hails him the "empire builder*' and 
"greatest mind of modem times.'* Had the people kept their 
land, bonuses, and subsidies, and had they built and operated 
the railroads themselves; they would now have a real railroad 
system. The magnate, with his pretensions and grandstand play 
management of graft, would be as unknown as is the postal 
magnate. 

But what are the achievements of the magnate? What has 
he given the people in return for the millions which he has 
taken from them? Surely, he has not given a well-equipped 
and efficient railroad system? He himself laments its inadequacy 
and inefficiency and tells us that billions more will be required 
to rehabilitate his system and to give the country the railroad 
facilities which are needed. Yet the people have given him 
enough in land, in bonuses, and in subsidies, to build a fully 
adequate railroad system. But what has he accomplished? He 
has built a ruinous and a wasteful system. He h^ laid rails 
where they were not needed; he has squandered millions in 
parallel lines, in needless spurs and in side-tracks, in duplication 
of terminals and of facilities. He has speTit billions more in 
maintenance of the roads and has laid a needless and a frightful 
burden upon the people. He built a defective system in order 
to loot the people of their land. He built the railroads crooked 
where he might have built them straight, thus entailing upon 
the people the loss of millions in delay, in inferior service, and 
in extra cost. He built the roads so crooked that the resiilting 
increase in revenue on his distance tariff outweighs every other 
advantage of a straight and shorter line. He built a system 
faulty to the last degree, in order that he might build up a 
private fortune. He has saddled the people with a crushing 
debt by bonding and by over-capitalizing his inadequate and 
defective system. Although he has had a special monopolistic 
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privilege and has levied extortionate charges^ all and more than 
the "traffic would bear," he can not today build a sidetrack or 
install the slightest betterment without floating bonds. He is 
a high financier, engaged in saddling fixed charges on the 
people, out of which ten thousand dollar wedding gowns and 
fifty thousand dollar trousseaux are provided for his daughters, 
and millions are expended in the purchase of foreign titles for 
them, and millions more are spent in paying enormous debts and 
in rehabilitating the tottering estates of a foreign roue nobility. 
Out of these fixed charges, his sons lavish twenty thousand 
dollar dinners on their friends and spend thousands in riotous 
and in luxurious living. Out of these fixed charges, are pro- 
vided twenty-five thousand dollar toys for his babies. Out of 
these fixed charges, huge melons from fifty million to one hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars are cut. Out of these fixed charges, 
the government and the judiciary of the people are corrupted, 
and the people are further oppressed. Out of these charges, 
huge fortunes are swelled and palaces, yachts, and racing stables 
are acquired. This magnate, this high financier, is ever a chronic 
borrower. His sole plea is for credit. He has capacity only 
for issuing bonds and stocks. His eye is too intently trained on 
the security market, to intelligently survey and to estimate the 
nation's industrial progress or to perceive and to keep pace 
with its needs and growth, yet the people have given him 
in land, in bonuses, and in subsidies and in profits on the extor- 
tionate rates they have paid him, fifty dollars for every dollar's 
worth of railroad facilities which he has provided. 

In every field, inventive skill has enabled the producer to 
lessen the cost of production, to the great benefit of the people. 
This inventive skill has brought to the railroad magnate the 
steel rail, with three times the durability of iron rails, and in its 
wake, improved and enlarged cars and motive power, with more 
than ten fold increase in efficiency of equipment and of train 
crews. The cost of service has been immensely lessened. In- 
ventive genius has brought him the air-brake, improved signal 
and electrical appliances and a hundred devices, which enable 
him to operate his railroads with greater economy, despatch, 
and safety. Have all these cost saving improvements brought 
any reduction in rates or in fares to the people? Have they 
brought any decrease in the loss of life and of limb to passen- 
gers and to employes? Have they brought any material im- 
provement in the service to the people? Then what has the 
magnate accomplished? How does he recompense the people 
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for the milKons which he is permitted to appropriate? Surely 
he does not give the people safely operated railroads and expedi- 
tious, up-to-date service? He himself, has openly declared his 
fear, that every ride which he takes in a railroad train may be 
his last. The ever recurring and appalling collisions and acci- 
dents justify his fear. If a system that is 90% below safety, is 
a safe system; if a system that kills 95,864 and injures 834,615 
persons in a decade, is a safe system; if a system, that according 
to a writer in McClure^s for June, 1910, will either kill or 
injure "in the next fifteen years, not far from two million 
men,^^ — employes alone, is a safe system; if a system that de- 
stroys upwards of a hundred and twenty-five million dollars in 
property every year in derailments, in accidents and in wrecks 
of all kinds, and further disburses over one hundred million 
annually to cover loss and damage to freight and baggage is a 
safe system; if a system of decaying ties, of defective rails and 
of defective equipment is a safe and safely operated system; 
then the magnate has surely given us a superlatively safe 
system. 

Mr. Charles J. McCord, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, says: 'TVTien we learn that in the twenty-four years 
covered by the statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
188,037 persons have been killed and 1,395,618 persons injured 
through railroad accidents, we are appalled at the magnitude 
of the slaughter. This means that for every day for the last 
twenty-four years 181 persons have been killed or injured, or 
one every seven minutes, with the regularity of clockwork. 
The ravages of war pale into insignificance before these silent 
indications of the destruction of human life.^' 

The executive committee of the ^National Union of Railway 
Trackmen says: ^We have written reports, which show that 
millions of rotten and decayed ties are now in use which should 
have been replaced long ago, and that vast numbers of worn and 
broken rails are now doing duty. Tracks are not patrolled, 
either night or day, as in former years; the companies do not 
furnish enough material to keep the tracks in repair; rails are 
broken by being allowed to rest on rotten ties; there is no 
standard of efficiency required for service in the track depart- 
ment of any railroad; that in some cases the whole section crew 
of laborers consists of boys under fifteen years of age; section 
foremen upon whom such a great responsibility rests, are paid 
less than $50 a month, and nobody is held responsible for the 
condition of tens of thousands of miles of railroad track 
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throughout the country. Trains starting from a station at night 
plunge into darkness, and the men running them, as well as the 
passengers riding thereon, must trust to blind luck for safety in 
reaching their destination/^ This committee urges state or 
national inspection of railway tracks, and advises that the 
entire matter be taken out of the hands of the roads. 

Mr. H. E. Wills, represented 65,000 locomotive engineers who 
urged government inspection of locomotive boilers, before the 
senate committee on Interstate Commerce. Mr. Wills told of the 
frightful risk which engineers and firemen constantly assumed 
by being compelled to take out engines which "would have 
been sent either to the repair shop or the scrap heap, if they 
had been properly inspected.'^ He said, "If engineers objected 
to taking out the dangerously leaking locomotives, they were 
simply informed, "there are others that will (take them out)." 
He quoted oflBicial figures, showing that in five years prior to 
1910, 265 trainmen had been killed, and 3,656 had been injured 
by locomotive explosions alone. 

"An over-worked operator," writes the Chicago American. 
^% myself have worked where I was freight agent, ticket agent, 
express agent, operator, baggage master, etc., in a town of one 
thousand people, no assistance; had two telephones to answer, 
five telegraph wires to listen to, working for a railroad that 
handled an average of sixty trains each day on a single track. 
At times I have had as many as twelve to fifteen train orders 
on my table for delivf^ry." Is it any wonder that the operator 
sometimes overlooks an order? 

A towerman writing to the same paper concludes thus: "The 
fact that there are not more bad wrecks caused by towermen 
and also trainmen, working long hours, is more due to good 
luck than anything else. If the public could only realize what 
danger they are in, when trains are handled by men who are 
half asleep, I think they would confine themselves to walking." 

Another Chicago paper says: "Eecently a lj«ight train 
pulled into the Northwesterr yards and an exhausted crew 
alighted. The fireman was completing his thirty-sixth hour of 
constant work. As he got down from his cab he fainted from 
exhaustion, and restoratives had to be applied before he was 
able to go to his home." This paper states further, "A fireman 
relates that his engineer frequently has gone to sleep on his 
seat from exhaustion, while the train was running at thirty miles 
an hour and that he has awakened him in time to make the 
stops at stations." In the same article, other firemen and en- 
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gineers are quoted to the eflfeet, 'Two-thirds of the wrecks are 
caused by men who, for want of sleep, are unfit to work." 

Hecently trains were stalled at Craggy Station, North Caro- 
lina, because the operator collapsed from exhaustion, after he 
had set the danger signal. "The operator sat at his instrument 
with his face on his arms insensible to the efforts of the traW 
crews to stir him to consciousness. They thought he had been 
drugged. A physician worked for half an hour on the operator 
before awakening him. This was finally accomplished with 
essence of pepper. The physician said, The man has been in a 
natural sleep due to exhaustion.^ The operator, Fred Myers, 
said he had been working about sixty hours without sleep.^^ 
This case of overwork, according to news despatches, occurred 
on May 11th, 1912, in the era of humane societies and half a 
century after lincoln^s proclamation of Emancipation abolished 
slavery. 

Mr. H. G. Fergus, in a communication to a Chicago daily, 
says: ^T. have seen railroad ties so rotten that the spikes could 
be pulled out with my fingers. The railroad companies instead 
of replacing every rotten or imperfect tie, replace about every 
fifth one, or as few as will do to hold the rails in place. Is it 
any wonder there are accidents?^^ The Eev. Dr. C. H. Park- 
hurst tells, in the same paper, how he walked down through 
the Crawford Notch, on the Boston & Maine tracks, and found 
spikes standing up from half an inch to three inches from the 
edge of the rail and thus could, therefore, exert no biting power. 
He says, "In a number of instances the head of the spike was 
broken oflE; in other instances spikes, upon very slight pulling, 
came clear out, in several instances due to the rottenness of 
the ties. So far as steadying the rail was concerned, they might 
as well have been driven into the sand. All this was on the 
curve directly against the 150 foot embankment.'^ Encounter- 
ing several ^orLen engaged in railway repairs, Dr. Parkhnrst 
said to them: "I suppose it is not necessary to have the rail- 
spike driven dear in?'' '^The idea is," they replied, "to have 
them clinched down close; but the passing of the train causes 
them to work loose, and we go .over the track twice a year and 
hammer them down." Dr. Parkhurst continued: "I suppose 
that one reason why they work loose so fast is that the ties are 
so rotten?" 'TTes," they said, ^hat is it." Then Dr. Parkhurst 
added, ^TVhen a railroad disaster occurs nobody knows why it 
happened?" 'TSTo," they replied, with a grin, "nobody knows 
why it happens, but they know when it happens." 
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Mr. W. E. Davis^ of San Francisco, a passenger in the Bradley 
Wreck on the Southern Pacific, says of the condition of that 
road: '^The ties are old and the rails worn, and almost fallini? 
apart with rust. I puUed spikes out of the ties with my fingers » 
This condition exists on the Southern Pacific, the construction 
of which Mr. Chas. Edw. Russell tells us, cost the people 
enough to build ten railroads from the Missouri River to the 
Pacific. 

In the rate hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in 1910, the magnate himself, in his plea for higher rates 
and more billions to put his property "in the condition it ought 
to be in," tells a story, not of the ^T)est railroad system in the 
world," but of a system, he declared was a system of ^WORLD- 
WIDE REPROACH." He declared that it was a system of 
frail, antiquated, wooden bridges, of broken cars and of dis- 
abled locomotives and equipment, and of neglected roadbed. He 
declared that it was a system deficient in safety appliances and 
lacking in signal seryiL He declared that the system was 
one of loss and of leakage through conspiracy, through graft, 
through inferior service and through accidents. In justification 
of raising his rates he, himself, brings facts and figures to prove 
its decrepitude and, citing its death toll, shows that only 14,239 
miles out of 235,000 are equipped with automatic signals. And 
these signals are not even properly operated, for, the finding of 
the Block Signal and Train Control Board, after three years 
"disinterested inquiry" was, that "The Block System, both 
manual and automatic, on most American railways, is operated 
far below its maximum efiiciency."* 

In support of his own admission, right from the inner 
workings of his system, from employes in contact with his sys- 
tem everywhere, from the public, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from Alabama to Wisconsin, from every quarter, come 
volumes of testimony of the weakness, the deficiency, the inse- 
curity and the danger of the magnate^s system. Wrecks, death 
and disaster everywhere, every day proclaim the lamentable and 
incredible incompetency of the magnate^s management, not- 
withstanding the fact that a short study of the nationalized 
systems of Europe would have taught him how to operate a safe 
railroad system. 

Has he given the people an expeditious and up-to-date system? 
Here are extracts from an article in the Milwaukee Journal, 



(•) Railway Library, 1910, Page 371. 
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tinder the caption, 'TIAILBOAD SEEVICE IN WISCONSIIT 
TJNOHANGBD IN THIETY-FIVE YEAES. ASTOUND- 
ING CONDITIONS EEVEALED BY AN INVESTIGATION 
OP TEANSPOETATION FACILITIES AFFOEDED MIL- 
WAUKEE AND THE EBST OF THE STATE. TEAIN 
SEEVICE PEACTICALLY THE SAME- AS IN THE DAYS 
OF THE WOOD BUENING LOCOMOTIVE. SLOW TEAINS, 
OLD COACHES AND EAMSHACKLE DEPOTS. SOME 
EXPLANATIONS AS TO WHY IT HAS BEEN EASY TO 
AEOUSE PUBLIC INDIGNATION AGAINST EAILEOAD 
OOEPOEATIONS. The number of passenger trains is exactly 
what it was thirty-five years ago; although since then the state 
has marvelously advanced in wealth and population. The aver- 
age time is very little faster than it was in 1866 (forty years 
ago). Eamshaekle depots, built more than a generation ago, 
still disfigure communities that contribute to the railroad pros- 
perity. The coaches used are old and dilapidated. The facts 
are so astounding as to be almost beyond belief and this applies 
to divisions that traverse the richest farming regions in the 
whole country, containing many thriving towns and cities.^^ 
Observe, reader, how the magnate^s system "develops the coun- 
try .^^ This article appeared in July, 1906. 

Exactly four years later, 1910, a Milwaukee daily announces 
that one Fred C. Lorenz, in an open letter to all towns along 
the C. M. & St. P. E. E., from Milwaukee to Portage, Beaver 
Dam, and elsewhere, offers to wager the officers of the road, that 
he can mount a bicycle, and riding to Fox Lake, make better 
time than the railroad train. The engines are referred to as tea 
kettles by the indignant residents along the road. It is charged 
that the average speed is only about fifteen miles an hour. At 
the same time, the people of Kansas petition for the forfeiture 
of the charter of the Missouri Pacific Eailroad Company, on ac- 
count of the miserable condition of the tracks, bridges, cars and 
engines, declaring "Trains are often half a day late and the 
tracks unsafe for transportation.'^ Exactly the same complaint, 
and the same arraignment of the magnate's system, comes from 
every state and from every section of the country. This is the 
magnate's passenger service, the service of primitive days. Save 
where competition and the people by laws have forced improve- 
ments, his system and service, is the system and service of half 
a century ago. This is the system that he claims "develops the 
country." 
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Does he give expeditious freight service? The service of the 
waterways is infinitely more expeditious. The average move- 
ment of his freight car is less than a mile an hour. N^ot days 
or weeks^ but months are often required to make delivery of 
shipments which involve a haul of a few hundred miles. As the 
shipping public know, his freight service is a travesty and a huge, 
perennial joke. 

What gave the magnate his reputation for able management? 
Was it his FORESIGHT that recognized that he was first and 
last a public servant and that good railroading was good service, 
adequate, prompt, and efficient, at reasonable rates, e qual to all 
without favor or discrimination? Was it his SHREWDNESS 
that scented a mollycoddle and easy-mark public, causing him 
to assume a 'T^iblic be-damned" attitude, and to believe that 
the more he damned the people with extortionate charges and 
wretched service, the more they would revere him? Was it his 
assumption that the more he built up his private fortune and 
exploited the people, the more they would acclaim him empire 
builder; while all he built for them was an empire of stocks and 
bonds, an empire of debt, — ^under which they now groan, as they 
pay the heavy annual fixed charges on same. 

Was it his ABILITY that enabled him to charm and to hyp- 
notize the people with his awe inspiring pose of empire builder, 
while he picked their pockets as they genuflected? Was it his 
ABILITY to elicit their plaudits and admiration, while he 
strangled them in the coils of a transportation system, which 
was the climax of all that was bad, oppressive, and extortionate? 
Was it his ABILITY to sign bonds, mortgages, notes and all 
kinds of obligations for the people to pay? 

Was it the brilliant and exceptional policy, that he always pur- 
sued in his management that gave him this prestige? Was it 
the policy through which he threw away the revenue of his rail- 
roads by cutting rates one-half or more when, for lack of cars, 
he could not handle the trafiic that was offered him at full tariff? 
Was it the policy through which he provided brokers and scalp- 
ers with tickets and mileage in order that they might compete 
with his own railroads and undersell them. Was it the excep- 
tional policy of retaining in his officialdom at princely salaries 
swarms of traffic satellites whom he declared the railroads could 
afford to pay one hundred thousand dollars a year to stay 
away? Was it the exceptional policy that ruined the small and 
regular shipper at the local point, so as to build up the fitful 
and elusive business of big interests at competing points? Was 
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it the poKcy that let Midases and the Solons of the people ride 
on a pass, while the poor washer-woman paid the last cent of an 
extortionate fare? Was it the same policy which now establishes 
'^penny a day'' and 'lead pencil" economy and pays $100,000 
a year to "executive ability'' to waste $365,000,000 a year of the 
people's money in empirical and unscientific management, while 
the section foreman is paid less than $50 per month? Was it 
the policy that depopulates the agricultural districts by exor- 
bitant rates and by inadequate service, and then inaugurates 
'T)ack to the farm campaigns," by means of moving pictures? 
Was it the policy that at last goes to the farm for inspiration, 
and then turns hopefully in its dilemma to "intensive railroad- 
ing?" Think of it, "intensive railroading" with "wheezy, leak- 
ing, teakettle locomotives," 'TDroken cars," 'T)roken rails," "rot- 
ten ties" and a freight car movement of twenty miles a day on 
'imitation railroads!" This policy today grasps at "conserva- 
tion" and again at "getting closer to the people," — closer to 
their pocketbooks, — ^as in the past it has grasped at every fool 
fad and stunt in the category of folly to mask empiricism, to 
cover incompetency, and to bimco the people. The magnate's 
policy is one, the amazing details of which, from the time he 
mixed railroad management with champagne and ballet dances 
in "Castle Erie," down to today, when he mixes railroad man- 
agement with high finance, racing stables, yachts and foreign 
titles, would fill volumes and would pale the exploits of Don 
Quixote. 

His policy and management always was the haphazard, wild 
revel of the empiric that from the inception of railroads has 
strewn the whole pathway of American railroad management 
with the jetsam of hit or miss expedients. The shifts and dodges 
of his policy have shackled the progress of the nation and have 
cost the people many billions in money. His policy and man- 
agement always made the history of railroads, a history of 
receiverships. During these receiverships, the government 
through judges, through bankers, through lawyers, and through 
professional men, who had never operated a mile of railroad, 
again brought his railroads to a solvent basis and improved their 
service. Thus was forcibly emphasized the utter incompetency 
of the magnate's policy and management. His has been the 
brilliant and exceptional policy and management that finally 
goaded a suffering people into assuming the management of 
the railroads themselves. The surrounding darkness of credulity 
gives him his lustre and makes him shine as empire builder. 
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and the ''greatest*' or "one of the greatest railroad executives 
of the country or of the times/' His real forte is not railroad- 
ing, but that of engulfing the people in an ocean of watered 
stocks and bonds, and in wasting their substance. Frenzied 
finance, pretension, and bluster, is the real foundation of his 
prestige, and the credulity and gullibility of the people is the 
fertile soil in which he thrives. Even now his system presents 
the incongruous spectacle of a vast and costly soliciting army on 
one hand and a lack of facilities to handle traffic on the otiier. 
Wherever the people have failed to tie his hands, his manage- 
ment is the same old blend of inscrutable vaudeville stunts, 
frenzied finance, grand stand play, waste, incompetency and 
buncombe that it has always been. When his system is finally 
nationalized, as it surely will be, the people will marvel how he 
could hypnotize and bunco them so long. Yet this empire 
builder, this great railroad executive, who delights to emphasize 
how he has enriched the people, and has made ''Two blades of 
grass grow where only one grew before,'' and who swells with 
pride as he surveys the country which he has "developed" and 
the prosperity which he has brought the people, at last discovers 
that he has developed the country too fast. Indeed, he has 
developed the country to such an extent that in a single decade 
his available passenger business has increased 125% and his 
available freight business has increased 148%, while his facil- 
ities have increased only 24^%. Therefore, he advises the 
people to "go slow" so he can catch up, and he tells the people 
to "grow more wheat" so that he can raise rates and repair his 
dilapidated machine. He deprecates trailing constantly at the 
rear of the industrial procession. He needs and asks only for a 
trifle of eight or nine billions more to enable him to again 
"develop the country" and to "make two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before," and also, incidentally, to make 
two, three or four stock certificates and any number of bonds 
grow where only one grew before. He declares there is no other 
way, if the people do not wish to continue pulling spikes out of 
his ties with their fingers. 

Notwithstanding the monopoly privilege he has had, not- 
withstanding the billions lavished on him in land, in bonuses 
and in subsidies, in public and private aid, and through the 
purchase of his watered stocks and bonds, — notwithstanding the 
lessons of years of experience, the benefits of inventions and 
of improvements, — ^notwithstanding the favorable topography of 
his country, enabling him to build railroads cheaper here than 
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anywhere else, — ^notwithstanding that he has the cheapest labor 
in the world, because it is the most intelligent, efficient and 
hardest worked labor, — ^notwithstanding his many mergers, giv- 
ing him the advantage and economy of consolidation, — ^not- 
withstanding the fact that the people have through the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, protected him and guided him away from 
receiverships to stupendous earnings and profits, — ^notwithstand- 
ing the fact that his 25 ton locomotive has been replaced by the 
300 or more ton locomotive, thereby greatly increasing the 
efficiency of his motive power, equipment, and labor, as shown 
by the great increase in percentage of his ton haul over train 
haul, — ^notwithstanding the immense saving in the haul of dead 
weight by reason of the improved construction and the enlarge- 
ment of his equipment, — ^notwithstanding the increased popida- 
tion and increased volume of business, exhorbitant rates and 
enormous profits, — ^notwithstanding the assistance and guidance 
that the people are giving him through the Interstate and state 
commissions, which ever steady the tottering steps of his feeble 
management, — ^notwithstanding the fact that the people have 
paid him annual profits so great that he could easily rebuild his 
railroads, equipment and all, every ten years or less, — ^yet he con- 
fesses that he has not been able, and is not able now, to keep 
pace with the nation^s development, unless he is allowed fur- 
ther vast sums of money, through a further advance of his 
extortionate rates. 

Think of the facts! His capital in trade is practically a free 
gift from the people, as we shall see. N"ay, he admits himself, 
under oath, that 95% of his capitalization in stock is 'T^onus 
or water." With every advantage that monopoly affords, with 
every law which is enacted, constantly making a sure thing all 
the surer for him, giving him in the language of the street "a 
dead cinch," yet, he can not make ends meet, unless he can 
further plunder the people. Such is the magnate I He is the 
man of the swollen fortune, of the enormous salary, a man of 
great foresight, of shrewdness, and of ability. He is the great 
railroad executive, who culls the glossary for four-syllabled 
words, to frame unintelligible phrases to cover his unintelligible 
incapacity and to explain the unintelligible methods and work- 
ings of his unintelligible system. How long will this clay-god 
of incompetency bunco the people? How long will the people 
tolerate Ms ruinous, fooPs system of transportation? 

If we must make multimillionaires, and shower fortunes in 
annual salaries, let us choose better material. Let us reward 
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worth and merit, instead of rewarding pretension and dollar 
grabbing greed. There are millions of men equally able, equally 
industrious, equally bright, and equally intelligent and in- 
finitely more progressive and deserving, than is the "nothing-to- 
arbitrate^' mock-ability and pretension that is straddling our 
railroads and that is bleeding the people. If we must part with 
our patrimony; if we must have infiuenees that are socially, 
politically, and commercially corrupting; if we must suffer a 
lowering of our standard of living, a lowering of all our ideals 
and standards, if we must risk our lives and limbs every time 
we take a railroad train; if we must court danger wherever we 
travel; if we must endure extortion and an ever-increasing cost 
of living, poverty, want and privation, let us do so for worthy 
men. Let us sacrifice for our Edisons, our Teslas, our Marconis, 
our Wrights and our Burbanks and for all the men who bring 
nature's forces to our assistance, the men who do not pull us 
back, but help us onward; the men who live for humanity and 
not solely for dollars; the men who do for us what we can not 
do for ourselves. Let us lavish our millions on the men, who 
are working to make the world better, richer, and happier, — 
instead of upon pretentious, corrupting, dollar-mad rapacity, 
that product of bad laws and of bad conditions, which is now 
astride of our railroads and of our public utilities. This pre- 
tentious, corrupting, dollar-mad rapacity is poisoning our civic 
and our industrial life, is retarding our progress in every way, 
and is accomplishing nothing that we can not accomplish in- 
finitely better ourselves, through the agency of government. 

The people granted charters to the magnate's railroads for the 
sole purpose of transportation. He has enlarged and perverted 
the railroads' function. He has put them up as pawns in the 
great game of Wall Street. He has made the railroads "Jacks 
of all trades, and masters of none." He has brought them into 
the field of frenzied finance, where as investors and speculators 
in each other's stocks and bonds, as construction companies, 
and as manipulators and jugglers of bloodsucking leases, they 
have become the greatest get-rich-quiok devices of modem times. 
Under his management, they have become investment companies, 
brokers, speculators, and promoters of all sorts of schemes and 
enterprises. They have become speculators in real estate, in 
mortgages, in mines, in land, in townsites, and in lots. They 
have become miners and dealers in coal, and as such, have en- 
tered coal combines. They have gone further into the industrial 
field, and have entered grain, elevator, and other combines. 
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They have entered the domain of gas and of electric lighting; 
they have become owners and operators of street car and trolley 
lines and of independent steamship companies; they are inter- 
ested in water companies, in iron and steel companies, in har- 
bor, dock, and hotel companies, in cold storage, in agricultural 
fair associations, in oil wells, in insurance, in telephone and tele- 
graph companies, and in manufacturing companies of many 
kinds, and even in moving picture schemes. In shori;, through 
subsidiary companies, the railroads have invaded almost every 
field of industry. As instructors in agriculture and in horti- 
culture, they have assumed the role of pedagogues. As pub- 
lishers of miscellaneous works, of statistics, of railroad apolo- 
getics, of treatises on the ^T.ow rate per ton per mile,^' on in- 
dividualism, on the foresight, shrewdness and ability of empire 
builders, and on the blessings of private ownership of railroads 
they have gone into the field of literature. Ever guardful of 
the nation's political welfare, they are present at every primary, 
at each convention and at each election, to see that these are 
properly conducted. In order that no measures detrimental 
to the people may be taken, they keep the most rigid surveillance 
over our public men, from judges and senators down to super- 
visors. Surely, good railroading can scarcely be expected from 
the magnate's over-burdened system. 

Assisting the magnate is his staff of high titled and of high 
salaried satellites that composes railroad officialdom. That cost- 
ly and useless incubus, rests upon each disjointed fragment of 
mileage in this patchwork composing our present magnate and 
official ridden system. Here we find directors, presidents, vice- 
presidents galore, traffic directors, traffic managers, general man- 
agers, general freight agents and assistants, general passenger 
agents, and general agents. These higher officials have all 
"discovered'' each other. "Similis simili gaudet." "Instinct- 
ively" the salary absorbing ability in each has discovered the 
salary absorbing ability of the other; hence the high titles 
and prodigious salaries. Wherever we turn in this over officered 
and under manned "imitation" railroad system, there is a "gen- 
eral" somebody, until the whole fabric of confusion and chaos 
groans and reels under its expensive and top-heavy load of re- 
dundant and useless officials. What axe these officials for, — ^to 
be self appointed mentors and critics of the people, — to slop over 
and indulge in silly talk-fests, and tell the press that the people 
are "too extravagant," and that what the people need is a "dose 
of hard times," (evidently believing a lower standard of living 
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would increase railroad traffic)^ — or to direct traffic and to man- 
age railroads so as to give economic and efficient service? 
If efficient management is the function of the officials^ why is 
the time of congress and of our legislatures constantly taken up 
with legislation against the mismanagement and extortions of 
the railroads? Why do we have federal and state commissions? 
Did not the people hring the magnate with his officialdom up 
with a sharp turn, for gross mismanagement when they passed 
the Interstate Commerce Act? Have not the magnate and his 
officialdom mismanaged the railroads as much as the people 
woidd allow them to mismanage ever since? As everyone 
knows, the only sane management the railroads ever had, was the 
management which they received at the hands of the people, 
through the laws which the people have enacted and through 
the federal and state commissions which the people have estab- 
lished. Nay, it must be conceded, that in all of the federal 
and state legislation, enacted in the regulation of the railroads, 
the people after all, are the real managers of the railroads, and 
manage for the magnate's benefit more than for their own. 
Before the people thus began to make the railroads profitable 
to the magnate, they managed and operated at one time, one- 
fifth of his entire mileage, — ^through their courts and their re- 
ceivers. The scope of this legislation has embraced every field 
and every department of railroad work from finance to opera- 
tion. In exact proportion as the people have taken the manage- 
ment out of the hands of railroad officialdom, receiverships have 
been fewer, the service has been improved, and the railroads 
themselves have prospered. 

It may be difficult to understand, why fabulous salaries are 
paid to a railroad officialdom, which is at so hopeless a discount 
in the management of the railroads. Salaries of ten thousand 
to one hundred thousand dollars annually are tossed about in 
railroad officialdom with the utmost abandon. Think of a rail- 
road president drawing a greater salary than the salary paid to 
the President of the United States! Think of a vice-president, 
a traffic director or a general manager, drawing almost an equal 
amount! Think of a traffic manager or a general freight agent 
drawing more than the judges of our supreme court, more than 
our cabinet members, and more than our senators! Do you 
believe, reader, that if there were not "millions in it,'' if private 
ownership of railroads were not an "AUadin's lamp," to the 
magnates, if it were not their "Open Sesame" to the people's 
pocketbook, that these mountainous Titan salaries would be 
paid to pretension and to incompetency? 
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A hundred thousand hushels of wheat must he raised^ nay^ 
the entire product of half a hundred farms may he required to 
pay a single annual salary in railroad ofiBcialdom. For what are 
these monstrous salaries paid? Are they paid to compensate 
officialdom for carrying the hurden of heavy titles? Surely, 
these Titan salaries can not he compensation for management 
that does not manage. Are these salaries paid for hlowing great 
traffic soap huhhles to amuse the people, as the people watch 
them hurst, or to delight the people with the antics of official- 
dom as officialdom paws the air in make-helieve management? 
Are these salaries paid for the absurd makeshifts, expedients and 
experiments, the cobweb schemes and the thimble-rigging, that 
have made American railroad management the subject of the 
world's amazement and jest? Are they paid for the guess work 
that labors today to form the complications of tomorrow? Are 
they paid for the pretension that labors today to build the great 
straw men of traffic arrangements and of traffic schemes that are 
to be knocked down tomorrow? Are they paid for the empiri- 
cism that labors to reverse sane business methods, to make the 
simple complex, the rational irrational, and to make a bad 
railroad system steadfastly worse? Are they paid for the incom- 
petency and feeble management that makes our railroad system 
a system of constant changes, of uncertainty and of annoyance, 
— ^a system of extortion and of intolerable service, which gives 
the people as little as possible for their money, and which in a 
hundred ways handicaps and retards the progress and develop- 
ment of the nation. Millions upon millions of the people's 
money are squandered in absurdly monstrous salaries. These 
atrocious salaries go on undiminished, even when the "spend- 
thrift" people are worrying in the throes of the salary absorber's 
"remedy," — a "dose of hard times." 

The more we delve into the inner works of the magnate's sys- 
tem, the more clearly we see the present railroad system does not 
possess one solitary merit to justify its existence. The fact 
that a hundred or more carloads of wheat may be required, to 
pay a single annual salary in this officisd-ridden system, 
where the services rendered, in their last analysis are not of 
as much value to the community as the services of the plow 
boy, makes the system the last word in all that is preposterous, 
— ^wasteful, faulty, and absurd. 

How long will the people tolerate this system? How long 
will they abide the magnate with his make-believe management 
of graft and of plunder? When will they tire of his grand- 
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stand play and of his pretensions? When will the people ''get 
the hook'' for this star performer in this opera bouffe manage- 
ment of our railroads? How long will they absorb the fiJce 
statistics and buncombe of this useless and costly ornament and 
figure-head^ that exists for naught but self -enrichment, and for 
the exploitation of the people? Are they still delighted with 
the siren of his optimistic assurances, while imhampered, he 
floats his stocks and bonds and so plunges the people into 
frightful and perpetual debt? Are the people still amused at 
his pessimistic wails, at his childish sulks, and at his puerile 
attempts at retaliation, when they disturb his frenzied revelry 
of robbery and of extortion, by legislation, always at last, to 
build for him better than he knew? How long will they endure 
the magnate and his officialdom, this costly "plunder-bund,'' 
which wastes energy on schemes to bleed and to pauperize the 
people, and which is the most colossal failure in railroad man- 
agement? Every day in which the people temporize with his 
system, retards the nation's progress. Every day in which the 
people delay to sweep away his system, forces the cost of sub- 
sistance higher, forces the standard of living lower, prolongs 
the reign of graft and of corruption, and prolongs the plunder 
of the people. He who controls the nation's highways, controls 
the nation. Every day that prolongs the magnate's control of 
the people's highways, hastens the building of that empire of 
plutocratic power and of financial feudalism that will crush 
the people at last. A despotic and oppressive plutocracy is the 
only empire that the magnate will ever build. 



XI. 
MANAGER'S ARGUMENTS. 

The railroad manager grandiloquently proclaims that he has 
the best railroad system in the world, with the lowest capitaliza- 
tion, the cheapest rates, passenger and freight, and at the same 
time a system with the lughest wages in the world. A member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission is quoted as saying, 
that his first discovery as commissioner was the fact that our 
railroad managers did not know anything. The function of our 
railroad manager is to carry a big title and to draw a big salary. 
He is not required or supposed to know anything; for the people 
are managing his railroads for him. This he admits, for he 
says, that "the people have their hand in every department of 
railroad management, except in the paying of the bills.'' Thus, 
obviously, he is obliged to reach up into the clouds or to go dawn 
into his own pockets and into his salary for the money with 
which to run the railroads. He is nothing if he is not pro- 
found. Perhaps some time it may occur to him that the reason 
why the people have their hand in every department of railroad 
management is, because they do pay the bills, — all the bills, 
including the railroad manager's monstrous salary. But if he 
does not know anything about his own system, how can he be 
expected to know anything about foreign systems? 

But in these claims, as in aU of his claims or arguments, the 
railroad manager is knowingly, or otherwise, dispensing his 
usual buncombe. He may not understand the situation, but 
there is no foundation to his arguments, nor is there any truth 
to his claims; indeed, the facts are the very reverse. Instead of 
the best, we have positively the worst railroad system in the 
world. The fact that our railroad system pays scandalously 
high salaries to an army of useless officials; the fact that it 
creates predatory magnates and multi-millionaires; the fact that 
it is in fair physical condition in spots, and has in its 250,000 
miles of system, a few pieces of trackage sufficiently substantial 
upon which spurts of speed may be ventured, does not make it 
the best railroad system in the world. The fact that it haa here 
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and there a "flier*' or 'limited/' which in addition to the aver- 
age load of 69 passengers must carry the heavy, pompous appela- 
tion of "Twentieth Century/' "Royal Blue" or 'Knickerbocker/' 
etc., to enhance its speed in the imagination of the people; the 
fact that it has more private palace cars for useless officials, 
more plush, more veneering, more gilt and more nickel plate 
in its coaches; and the fact that it has Mogul locomotives and 
big freight cars, and a more convenient baggage checking sys- 
tem, does not make it the best railroad system in the world. 

Neither in Europe, in Australia, in South America, in Africa, 
nor in Asia, can we find a system so thoroughly bad as to admit 
of any comparison. Nowhere in the world can we find a system 
so unsafe and so dangerous and that kills so many passengers and 
so many employes. Nowhere can we find a system that dam- 
ages and destroys as much property in wrecks, in collisions, 
and in derailments. Nowhere is there a system in the main so 
physically defective, and a system that is so bad in alignment 
and in gradient. Nowhere is there such a crude grade-crossing 
system. Nowhere is there a system so unprotected and so lack- 
ing in safety appliances. Nowhere is there a system of such 
wretched and irregular service and of such slow movement. 
Nowhere is there a system so deficient in motive power and in 
equipment. Nowhere is there a system that wastes as much by 
duplication and by useless and redundant labor, and one that, 
as is conceded, contains so much useless mileage, "that should 
never have been built." Mr. Edw. P. Ripley, President of the 
Santa Fe R. R., declares that this system is composed mostly 
of roads, that are "mere imitations of what a railroad should 
be." Nowhere is there a system of such frightful intrigue and 
of such corrupting political influence. Nowhere is there a sys- 
tem of such frightful waste and of such unparalleled ineffi- 
ciency. Not even in the systems of England or of Spain can 
we flnd a system that handicaps and retards a country's prog- 
ress and development as our system does. Nowhere can we 
flnd a system with such advantages for cheap service and such 
extortionate charges, not even excepting the privately owned 
system of Great Britain. Nowhere can we find such a system 
of frightful over-capitalization, except perhaps the private sys- 
tem of England, or one that robs the people so mercilessly 
through all sorts of fake financial devices and structures. 
Nowhere can we find a system of such waste throughout, of 
decrepitude, of abuse, of graft, and of bad management. Not 
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even in the system of Spain, the worst in Europe, can we find 
a system anywhere near as bad and as faulty in every way as 
ours is. 

The capitalization of the various railroads of Europe runs 
from $40,000 per mile in Eussia and $162,000 in Belgium, the 
highest in continental Europe, to $314,000 in England and in 
Wales; one-half of the British capitalization, like ours, is fic- 
titious. It is safe to assume that, except in the more or less 
inflated capital, inherited with absorbed private lines, the cap- 
italization of the nationalized systems of Europe including 
that of Belgium, represents actual cost. Considering that the 
Belgian system, which is the best located system in the world, 
is fully as well equipped as are the English privately owned 
railroads, and is four times safer than are the English and 
seventeen times safer than are the roads of our system, we fail 
to understand why the latter should be capitalized at nearly 
twice the amount of the Belgian system. The difference in 
capitalization must represent the inflation and over-capitaliza- 
tion incidental to all privately owned systems. The average 
capitalization of our railroads is about $80,000 per mile, (the 
total capitalization in 1911, was $19,208,935,081 or $78,369 
per mile). Less than 40% of this capitalization represents actual 
investment. Mr. Harriman stated under oath that all but 5% 
of the stock capitalization of our railroads was either bonus or 
water. 

» _ 

The capital account of the European railroad is high. In the 
first place, cost of right-of-way is enormous, as from $25,000 to 
$100,000 a mile is paid for right-of-way alone. So all over 
Europe the enormous cost of terminals and of right-of-way 
alone, may exceed many times the entire cost of our railroads, 
equipment and all. The physical configuration in which the 
mountainous area of a country may reach 70% of its total 
area also increases enormously the cost of railroad construction. 
Costly excavations, tunneling, bridging and trestling, may call 
for an outlay of thousands in Europe where hundreds will suf- 
fice here. The 12 mile tunnel recently completed on the line 
from Genoa to Milan, Italy, is only one of the 19 timnels on 
that line, — a line which is only 85 miles long. In point of 
superb construction, of durability, and of solidity, there is 
scarcely any room for comparison between European railroads 
and ours. There the railroads are built to conduct transporta- 
tion, and not to be the foot balls of financiers, to fioat secur- 
ities, to destroy life and property, and to bleed the people. They 
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are built for use and for safety^ with few, if any, grade cross- 
ings. Solid and substantial steel, iron and masonry work char- 
acterize construction in roadbed, in station buildings and in 
appointments everywhere. There are no cheap "ramshackle" 
structures anywhere. These railroads are amply provided with 
rolling stock and with motive power, for they have from 3 to 6 
times as many locomotives, from 7 to 13 times as many passen- 
ger cars and from 2 to 5 times as many freight cars in propor- 
tion to mileage as our manager's system has. They are so well 
equipped with safety appliances; they are so well guarded, 
and they are so well protected in every way, that headlights, 
bells, and pilots on locomotives are dispensed with and trains 
are run at a greater speed than ours. Thus a European road 
of 3,000 miles has no less than "1,450 signal towers, 37,000 
signal levers in use, and 20,000 signal lamps lighted every 
night." Furthermore it must be considered that the cost of 
construction and of motive power and of equipment is much 
higher in Europe than it is here, owing to the lower efficiency 
of labor there. This difference as represented in the cost of 
locomotives is fully 20%, for European railroads have saved 
from $2,500 to $3,000 in the purchase of American locomotives. 
It is this higher efficiency of our labor or in reality, lower labor 
cost, that enables us to build, to equip and to operate railroads 
cheaper than any nation in the world can build, equip and 
operate them. This greater efficiency is also the secret of our 
ability to manufacture goods, pay the freight to Europe, and 
imdersell Europe in her own markets. Yet the railroads which 
are government owned roads, in spite of their costly con- 
struction, have been steadily reducing their capital account, 
have been reducing their rates, and have been adding to their 
mileage; have been improving their equipment and service, and 
are in some instances yielding a large revenue to their govern- 
ment besides. 

It is not probable that the actual cost of our railroads exceeds 
an average of $25,000 per mile. Few, if any, authorities con- 
cede the cost at more than $30,000 per mile. Mr. Poor does 
not estimate the cost of 40,000 miles of road, constructed in the 
five years prior to 1883, at more than $30,000 per mile. The 
Atlantic, Northern & Southern R. R., a steam railroad 55 miles 
long, of standard gauge and first-class construction, recently 
built in Iowa, fully equipped and complete in every respect, 
costs less than $20,000 per mile. This was built too at a time 
when railroad managers were loudly complaining of the exces- 
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sive cost of all railroad material. The land office reported in 
1891, that in addition to $160,000,000 financial aid, the land 
grant railroads received land to the value of $13,000 per mile 
from the government. It is well known that a large percentage 
of our railroad mileage has been constructed at an actual cost 
of less than $10,000 per mile. Gov Larrabee cites the testimony 
of the Union Pacific Railroad before the Board of Equalization 
at Salt Lake City. He shows that there was paid out in the 
construction of the Utah Central Eailroad on the average per 
mile, $720 for right-of-way, $300 for engineering, $2,310 for 
grading, $792 for ties, $1,854 for rails, $12 for splices, $24 for 
bolts, $142.20 for spikes, $600 for track laying, $200 for bridges, 
$100 for station buildings and $150 for fences, giving a total 
of $7,294.20 as the average cost per mile of that road. Here 
we get a fair insight into the actual cost of railroad construc- 
tion. For here we have the Union Pacific Eailroad, which with 
the other so-called Pacific roads, according to the Pacific Rail- 
road Commission of 1887, received in aid by land, by bonds, 
etc., to the amount of $539,733,333.05 about $30,000 per mile, 
proving by the sworn testimony of its engineers, that the actual 
cost of its railroad construction in Utah was less than $7,300 
per mile. What reason have we to believe that other roads have 
cost much more, if they have cost any more? Yet the Northern 
Pacific received 40 miles of land on each side of its right-of- 
way, with 10 miles more for indemnity purposes, with all its 
wealth of coal, of iron and of timber, and $20,000 per mile 
subsidy besides. When we consider the federal, state and 
county aid in land, in subsidies, and in bonuses of all kinds, 
it becomes apparent that the public really built and paid for the 
railroads. It is difficult to understand why there should be 
any capital account at all to be a charge upon the people. Reflect 
furthermore upon the fact that this Utah Central that costs 
but $7,204.20 per mile, is now capitalized as part of the Union 
Pacific, at $120,000 per mile. Then think of the railroad man- 
ager's buncombe about low capitalization. Can you think of any 
other nation, civilized or uncivilized, that would tolerate whole- 
sale plunder of this kind for a single moment? Mrs. Marion 
Todd, referring to the minority report of the Cleveland Com- 
mission of 1887, says: "The dishonorable dealings of these 
railroad managers as shown by Mr. Patterson would produce 
a revolution in any other country but the United States.'* Is it 
any wonder that the frenzied "empire builder" should have 
nothing but the utmost contempt for a public that will quietly 
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submit to being buncoed and plundered to such an extent? As 
he piles another six hundred million dollar burden on their 
backs^ to pay the interest charge of which alone will require the 
entire annual product of more than 20,000 farms, he tells them 
to back off the earth and to go and bury themselves. 

Think of the New York Central & Hudson Eiver B. E. cap- 
italized at $367,116 a mile; the Pennsylvania B. B. at $454,968 
per mile, the Beading at $653,846 and the Jersey Central at 
$793,221 per mile.* These are railroads whose net earnings 
during the first decade of their operation more than covered 
their entire cost. The bonded debt of the New York Central 
at the time of its incorporation could have been paid out of the 
first three years profit. "The Camden & Amboy, New Jersey, 
now part of the Pennsylvania system showed at the end of six 
years of working a gain of 65% in passenger, and 113% in 
freight trafiic, while the aggregate net receipts actually exceeded 
the cost of the line. Similarly, the Syracuse and Utica, which 
is now part of the New York Central, and is 53 miles long, 
within a few years was paying 35% of its oost.^' (The Economics 
of Bailway Transportation, Sidney C. Williams, P. 96.) 

Such results are what our railroad manager has accomplished 
in a little over a generation in the way of ^^ow capitalization^' 
in the East. In the West, he has already loaded a debt on the 
people of $120,000 per mile on the Southern Pacific, on the 
Union Pacific, and on the other roads that the people built for 
him and which did not cost him a cent. The construction of 
thousands upon thousands of miles involved merely throwing 
a few ties upon the level prairie, spiking his rails thereto, and 
throwing on a handful of ballast. These roads, with the bonus, 
public and private aid which he received, cost him only a sum 
suflBcient to print the stocks and bonds. He has covered them 
with an average capitalization ten times greater than the cost 
of the Utah Central. According to Mr. Harriman and to other 
competent authorities probably not more than $3,000 per mile 
has been actually invested by the promoters and by the builders 
of our railroads. Mr. Poor in his Bailroad manual for 1884 
speaks of "many miles of railway constructed and equipped at 
a cost of $8,000 to $28,000 a mile.'' In his manual for 1885 
he says, "In 1884 only about 4,000 miles of new line were 
constructed, the cost of which did not exceed $20,000 per 
mile, or perhaps not over $15,000 per mile.'' How much of 
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this was subsidy and bonus he does not say. Prof. Parsons 
says, ^Tbe cost of the Illinois Central as reported by that Oom- 
pany in 1873 was $48,331 per mile. Of this $4,930 per mile 
is all that was contributed by the owners above their receipts 
from land grant sales amounting to $35,217 per mile, and stock 
waterings amounting to $8,180 per mile. The unsold land grant 
amounted to 344,360 acres, worth probably over $5,000,000, 
so that those to whom the securities of the Company were 
issued had obtained the road at a bonus of nearly $2,000,000 
above all paid in.^^ In fact, the more we investigate the better 
we understand the zeal of our empire builders in their philan- 
thropic efforts to build railroads to "develop the country,^^ and 
the more positive becomes the conviction that our entire railroad 
system, equipment and all, is an absolute free gift from the 
people. The system's gigantic capitalization of approximately 
$20,000,000,000 simply stands as a monument of colossal fraud 
on one side and of colossal credulity and gullibility on the other. 
Considering all that has been donated by the people, and con- 
sidering the extortionate rates and the immense profits, the 
reader can not find the slightest ground to justify any capital 
account or capital charge whatever, as we shall see further in 
the chapter on valuation. 

Thus has the genius, foresight, and ability of this great 
railroad manager, executive, and "empire builder,^' piled upon 
the people a debt whose proportions are frightful and appalling. 
Again stop and think that the very railroad through which 
he now proposes to saddle a further debt of six hundred mil- 
lion dollars upon the people is part of a system that received 
from the people over 60 million acres of land containing iron, 
coal and timber. Prom this gift, a melon of $150,000,000 has al- 
ready been cut. In addition, have come enormous profits 
amounting to 529% of the capital of the subsidiary companies 
which have developed these gifts together with a money sub- 
sidy of $20,000 per mile on a large portion of the mileage. Fur- 
thermore, a portion of the mileage of this system has yielded to 
its promoters during a period of 27 years, a profit of $260,000,- 
000 on an original outlay of $283,000. "This increase 
shows a net profit of a little less than one thousand to one.'' 
Revolve the further fact in your mind, reader, that in the 
decade prior to 1909 the capitalization of our railroad system 
increased 55%, with less than 25% increase in mileage. In 
other words, our railroads are running frightfully into debt, or 
rather they are running the people fiigh&uUy into debt, not- 
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withstanding the fact the people have taken a hand in their 
management and have made them more profitable than ever. 
Billions are thus being added to our national debt, for that is 
what our railroad capitalization is in reality. The publicly 
owned system of Germany during the half decade prior to 1892, 
after it had reduced its capital account and had paid all fixed 
charges providing for rehabilitations, extensions, and improve- 
ments of all kinds and had added to its motive power and equip- 
ment, paid into the public treasury of Germany, $210,000,000. 
The German system furthermore has yielded large annual re- 
turns in surplus earnings to the government ever since, has 
reduced the national debt, and has paid a large portion of the 
government's expenses. 

When have our railroads turned over any surplus to our 
government? If our railroads reduced general taxation to the 
extent that the German railroads reduced it, they would pay 
into the public treasury at least $800,000,000 annually. Had 
the railroad surplus, which was annually turned into the gov- 
ernment, been applied to amortization instead of to the national 
debt and to general government expenses, the German railroad 
debt would have been cancelled long ago. The debt of the 
German railroads amounts to no more than one-half of the 
roads' actual value. The German capital account is being re- 
duced at the rate of about 1% per annum. In Germany these 
benefits go to all of the people. Had Germany given her 
people the benefit of this surplus in reduced transportation 
charges, she would have set the world an example of cheap rail- 
road transportation and development that would long ago have 
wiped out private ownership of railroads everywhere. The 
economic advantages she now enjoys by reason of public owner- 
ship would have been accentuated many fold and would long 
ago have forced England, France, and every nation in Europe to 
completely nationalize their railroad systems, as they are slowly 
but surely doing now. The German railroads transport the 
mails free. They transport the troops, all army, navy, and gov- 
ernment supplies and all railroad supplies free. In the decade 
ending 1909 they increased their mileage almost 19%. This 
ratio is almost equal to ours, but really implies much more, 
owing to high cost of right-of-way. They increased their loco- 
motives over 45%, their passenger cars over 62% and their 
freight cars 40%. The amount expended for equipment in 
1909 was 67.7% over that which was expended in 1899. The 
German railroads send experts all ov^r the world to gather in- 
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formation and suggestions for improvements. We can scarcely 
pick up a technical or mechanical review that does not mention 
some new safety or labor saving device and improvement 
adopted by the German railroads, or some experiment under- 
taken by their management with a view to improving the service 
and to lessening the cost thereof. Besides, the German railroads 
are constantly raising the wages of their employes. Thus the 
average yearly wage $338.35 in 1906 rose to $382.10 in 1909. 
They furthermore allow from $28.00 to $200.00 per year to 
their employes for house rent; the amount depends on length 
of service and on position of employes. They pay the funeral 
expenses of employes and spend large sums in pensions to 
employes and widows of employes, and in the many other per- 
quisities enjoyed by the German employes. The German rail- 
roads also stand their share of the general taxes levied by the 
subordinate States. In the face of all these extra disbursements 
the German railroad system is constantly reducing its charges. 
In the readjustment of its rates, the tendency is always down- 
wards, not upwards as it is with us. Eeductions from 10% 
to 50% are constantly made on commodities and on merchan- 
dise. These reductions result in a steady average horizontal 
reduction of freight rates to the extent of 1% annually. The 
same reductions are made in the passenger charges. A recent 
consular report shows a reduction of 13.9% in passenger rates 
during the decade preceding 1909, besides the making of a rate 
of % of a cent per mile and less to school children and to work- 
ing men and women. Yet we have said nothing of the strategic 
and military value of the German railroad system to its govern- 
ment. This strategic advantage under public ownership enables 
the government to rush a million men to the frontier in 24 
hours. Military and railroad experts of Elirope, commenting on 
the inefficiency of our military machinery add to other strictures, 
that one of the most glaring faults revealed in the mobilization 
of our troops at San Antonio during the recent Mexican Eevo- 
lution, was the failure of our railroads ^^to transport troops 
with speed.^^ It required two weeks to move troops from 
Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming, to San Antonio, Texas, ^^owing 
entirely to lack of railway cars.^' 

The European railroads, furthermore, actually give lower 
freight rates, including free delivery, and much lower passenger 
rates. For their rate per ton per mile is based chiefly on high- 
class traffic, such as express matter, merchandise, and manufac- 
tures, namely traffic covered by the numbered classes of our 
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eystem. A large percentage of all European coarse traffic moves 
by waterways. In fact^ when express matter is added as should 
properly be done, to admit of a fair comparison, our manager's 
rate per ton is much higher than that of European nationalized 
systems and twice as high as that of the system of Belgium that 
has the shortest average haul in Europe. It has been shown that 
the proportion of the express rates that is paid to our railroads 
yields the railroads a revenue of 9c per ton per mile. The 
average foreign per ton per mile rate is also furthermore based 
on a much shorter average haul. The lower rate per ton per 
mile, of which our railroad manager boasts, is based entirely 
upon coarse traffic, including his ballast and railroad material 
and upon an average haul four to five times greater than that of 
European railroads. The European nationalized railroads do 
not even include government supplies and all the traffic that 
moves free of charge. But though the foreigner paid a ton per 
mile rate, two or three times greater than our manager's rate, 
the foreigner's transportation bill would still be less owing to his 
short average haul. 

Messrs. HoflE and Schwalbach, German Commissioners, sent 
by their government recently to study the American system, 
declared that under similar conditions the German rate per ton 
per mile would be one-third less than our manager's rate per 
ton per mile. Furthermore the ton mile for European roads is 
for the metric ton 2,205 pounds. Over 80% of our manager's 
tonnage is coarse tonnage, consisting of forest products and of 
minerals which alone amount to 67% of the tonnage. Thus 
our railroad manager has an immense advantage in figuring and 
in parading a low rate per ton per mile and thereby throw dust 
in the people's eyes to make them believe they have the lowest 
freight rates in the world. Indeed, tariffs and authorities can 
be cited to show that our manager's frieght rate is as high and 
in some instances higher than the German express rates. On 
merchandise and on commodities which affect mostly the small 
shipper, his rates are from two to four times higher than are 
German freight rates. Furthermore, the German railroads are 
gradually reducing their rates, while our manager is constantly 
advancing his rates; for Professor Parsons says our manager's 
through rate is higher today than it was 65 years ago. But do 
not lose sight of the large annual surplus turned over to the 
government by the German railroads. Our manager's passenger 
rates are more than twice as high as are the German or European 
rates and are infinitely higher than are the rates in many nation- 
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alized systems of the world. The manager compares his passen- 
ger rates with the first-class or deluxe rates of Europe. These 
latter rates which average about 3c per mile are paid for dis- 
tinction and for exclusiveness in the same way as box rates are 
paid for in a theater. However, only 1% of European passenger 
trafi&c is first-class, as very nearly all the passenger traffic is 
second and third class. Our manager is charging ai high a rate 
as 3c per mile now wherever the law will let him do so, and on 
second and third class roads, excepted by law, he is charging 
as high as 4c per mile and over. For years until he was 
prevented by 2c laws, he charged 3c per mile or more between 
points where the density of traffic would have enabled him 
to carry passengers at i cent per mile profitably. In elegance 
of appointment, in high-class service, in accommodations, in 
oleanUness and in comfort, he has nothing better to offer, if he 
has anything to equal the first-class service of Europe. Nor 
is his ordinary service better than their second-class service. 
Neither has he anything better or perhaps as good in regular 
and in fast train service, since his highest average speed is ex- 
ceeded by the railroads of Europe. Indeed, on British and on 
French lines, "speeds as high as 80 miles an hour are often 
made on regular runs." Between important points, Germany 
runs daily from five to seven express trains whose average speed 
is from 53 to 66 miles an hour. We have but one or two 
trains that approach this high average speed. When our man- 
ager's train reaches an average speed of 46 miles an hour he 
calls it a "ffier'* or makes it a ^^mited." The average speed of 
the New York Central "Twentieth Century Limited", is 63.637 
miles an hour, that of the Pennsylvania Special, 60.7. The 
trains are two of the "famous crack ffiers" on our manager's 
system. (Railroad Man's Magazine, Oct., 1911.) Before long 
Germany will undoubtedly be moving her passengers at a speed 
of 75 to 80 miles an hour or more. For with a view to electrify- 
ing her railroad system, she is now building an experimental 
line 96 miles long, upon which our Consul reports, she has 
attained a speed of "74 miles an hour with exceeding smooth- 
ness." Lord Monkswell in his recent work, French Railways, 
1911, says: "No trains in Europe are timed at an3rthing like 
the highest speeds which could be attained by present day roll- 
ing stock on present day lines. It is quite easy for a train of 
moderate weight to run at seventy miles an hour, start to stop, 
excepting where curves and excessive gradients are numerous. 
But in practice the very highest start to stop speeds at which 
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the best trains in Europe are now timed, is sixty miles an hour 
or a little more." Speaking of speed on French lines, he says, 
further on: "Very high speed could be reached, but the per- 
manent way engineers do not like high speeds, and the drivers 
are forbidden materially to exceed seventy-four and a half 
miles an hour." Mr. Bobt. H. Bogers, who went abroad for 
the Bailroad Man's Magazine, to study "the essentially practical 
side of railroading" there, found French locomotives equipped 
with a "speed recording gauge, a very necessary accompani- 
ment, because the maximum speed, by legal mandate, must never 
exceed seventy-five miles per hour." Mr. Bogers speaking of 
the speed of French trains, compares the run of the Paris- 
Calais Express, — a run which he firmly believes, at least from 
the standpoint of practical reasoning, to be the most difficult 
run in the world, — ^with that of similar fast runs on our man- 
ager's system. He cites the runs of the Baltimore & Ohio's 
"Boyal Blue Limited," the runs of the New Haven's Fliers 
between New York and Boston, and the runs of the Pennsyl- 
vania's fast trains between Jersey City and Washington, whose, 
average speed is less than 47 miles an hour. He says that the 
average start to finish speed of the Paris-Calais train, with four 
hundred tons behind the tender and stifiE grades to negotiate, is 
56 miles an hour. He speaks in the highest terms of the 
"quintessence of skill" and "master hands" that hold the throt- 
tle of French locomotives. He speaks also of the locomotives, 
particularly the De Glehn type, which hauls the Paris-Calais 
train and of which he says, "There are very few engines like 
that in this world, and I have been in the position to know." 

The condition of our manager's lines and of his rolling stock, 
prevents him, except in spots, from running at high speed and 
compels him to make agreements with his competitors, limit- 
ing the time of his fast trains. 

In Germany, in France, and in Great Britain, in the coun- 
tries all over Europe, thousands of fast trains are daily "making 
miles coincide with minutes." Britain alone, aside from trains 
averaging 60 miles and more, has daily 260 trains averaging 
65 miles an hour and 500 trains averaging 60 miles an hour and 
over. "There are at least 100 trains averaging 65 miles an hour 
with heavy loads." There are comparatively few fast short 
distance runs in the United States. For instance, there is the 
run of the Central of New Jersey's fast train between Jersey 
City and Philadelphia, where 90 miles are to be covered in 96 
minutes, and again there is the run of the Beading's Camden 
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to Atlantic City flier, scheduled to cover 55^ miles in 50 minutes. 
These runs correspond to British runs suoh as that from Willes- 
den to Coventry, on the London & North Western, which covers 
88J miles in 91 minutes, and that from Darlington to York, 
on the North Eastern, which covers 44 miles in 40 minutes. 
If we except these few fast runs on our manager's system, we 
can almost count on our finger ends the number of his fast 
trains that exceed an average speed of 46 miles an hour. In- 
deed, his 42 and 43 mile-an-hour trains are all in the "special," 
"flier^^ or ^limited'^ class. At the same time while our manager 
is thus catering to our "speed mania," we see the people of 
Europe are getting a much higher average speed as common- 
place, ordinary service. This European service is much cheaper 
and much safer service for we hear of few accidents. Now, 
why should not we get just as speedy and safe service as do the 
people in Europe? Nearly a billion in net earnings would 
indicate that we most assuredly pay enough to get such safe 
service. The "American Engineer and Eailroad Journal" says: 
"It is not a matter of great difficulty to trace why the railroads 
of other countries have further progressed in making minutes 
equal miles than what has been accomplished here — ^why the 
United States has been outstripped in the speed question. They 
have nothing to learn from us, but we have much to learn from 
them in the conduct of this particular feature, and until the 
position as head of the motive-power department is endowed 
with the dignity and given the latitude in the way of expendi- 
ture which should properly be associated with it, not to mention 
freedom from interference, that department can not be in a 
position to assume the lead in working out these world prob- 
lems." What does the Journal expect? Does it think that the 
system can create multimillion fortunes and can build $700,000 
to $5,000,000 palaces for useless "empire builders" and for 
magnates, can burn money on colossal, preposterous salaries to 
thousands of useless managers and officials, can cut multimillion 
melons, can keep all the irrigation plants of phantom railway 
and holding companies going, can waste hundreds of millions 
and can still "give latitude in the way of expenditure" for neces- 
sary motive power, rolling stock, maintenance and improve- 
ment of roadbed, signal service, and all needed equipment and 
betterments? We have seen the press declare our manager^s 
system half a century behind the times. We have heard his 
employes and the manager himself testify to its general, abso- 
lute decrepitude. We hear him now calling for billions to re- 
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juvenate this ancient, "starved and skinned'* system. The bil- 
lions sapped from the toil of the people go to yachts, to racing 
stables, to diamond studded slippers, to $50,000 and $100,000 
balls at ITewport, to palaces and multimillion fortunes, instead 
of into proper construction, into the maintenance and into the 
operation of the railroads; therefore we must take a back seat 
in railroad progress. Since our system is a system for private 
profit, we do not have cheap, speedy, safe, and adequate service. 
We have a physically frail and defective system. There is no 
'latitude in expenditure,** except the unlimited latitude in ex- 
penditure on unlimited salaries to an unlimited number of use- 
less officials and with unlimited fixed charges on an unlimited 
bogus capitalization. We have our daily grist of railroad wrecks, 
and then always hear our manager^s baby plea of *'a speed mad 
public,** that joke of jokes. In none of the other countries 
where many more much faster trains are run, do we hear the 
"public's speed mania** offered as an excuse for needless col- 
lisions and wrecks. Think of pampering a "speed mad public** 
on defective rails and on rotten ties with scant and defective 
signal service and with scrap pile locomotives. The public, like 
the magnate, tremble every time they take even his slowest 
trains for fear it "may be their last ride.** 

In Germany, the "ordinary train** service, with an average 
rate a trifle less than a cent (0.904) a mile, compares favorably 
with our manager's ordinary passenger service. Nor is their 
third and fourth class service with its average of about one-half 
cent a mile any worse, if it is as bad, as is his mixed train or 
accommodation service. This mixed or accommodation service 
consists of a dilapidated coach or caboose, which is attached to 
slow freight trains on branches and on many divisions of our 
railroads, where not more than one regular passenger train each 
way is run every 24 hours. And here let us note that when 
Switzerland nationalized her railroads, she provided for the 
running on all lines daily of at least three trains each way, 
which stop at every station. The nationalized system of Bel- 
gium accommodates traffic with 13 passenger trains and with 
ten freight trains each way daily over her entire system. We 
must go to Europe to leam what good train service is. We 
quote from a leading Milwaukee journal under date of July 
2'2d, 1911, the following: "At least one train a week must be 
operated by the ^Soo Line* between Spirit Falls and Chelsea, 
under an order issued on Saturday by the State Eailroad Com- 
mission. The road complained that it could not operate the 
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branch line as additional equipment would be needed which 
would cost at least $18,000/' The Belgian everywhere gets 13 
passenger trains a day from his nationalized system; the Amer- 
ican served by a private system gets "one train a week/' 

The running of a **limited'' or a "flier** on main lines be- 
tween important points here and there does not give us the best 
railroad system in the world. Nor does the lack of a convenient 
taggage checking system nor the absence of pie and doughnuts 
on the lunch counter enumerated among its shortcomings, make 
the European nationalized system an "inferior*' or "worse" 
system, as we are asked to believe. No more wretched and 
irregular service can be conceived than that prevailing on many 
lines and divisions or, in short, on the lines of our railroad 
manager's boasted system as a whole. Nor has there, as we 
have seen in the chapter on the magnate, been any improvement 
in parts of this system in over 40 years. Yet we are told that 
this system "develops the country." What else can be expected 
from private ownership. Nothing but self interest, greed or 
law will force improvement under private ownership. This 
inferior service has been the experience of all countries and 
explains the now universal movement in the nationalization of 
railroads. We "suffer from the weakness of youth." Special 
privileged interests trade and wax fat on our colossal conceit. 
It flatters our vanity to think that we have the best of every- 
thing. As we do not investigate or think, our special privileged 
railroad interests point to the absence of the pie and doughnuts 
on the European railroad lunch counter and say, "See what an 
antiquated railroad system Europe has." Forthwith we let these 
interests heap another billion of bonds upon our backs, because, 
forsooth, they have pie and doughnuts on their lunch counters 
and the 'T^est railroad system in the world." But, it is not 
only the absence of the pie and doughnuts that swells our rail- 
road manager as he points in disparagement to the foreign 
nationalized railroad systems. The manner of registering lug- 
gage, the trifling excess charges on the same, levied to discour- 
age the waste in the handling and haul of needless luggage; 
the slight extra charge on fast, through trains, levied to prevent 
the over-crowding of through passengers by short trip local 
travel, the tips which the traveler is obliged to pay and above all 
the uncomfortable third or fourth class compartment car, causes 
the manager, when he thinks of his open aisle coach, to 
shed tears over the trials and suffering of the unfortunate 
people served by these inferior and antiquated systems. But 
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the foreigner has no better opinion of our manager's cars^ for 
he declares that he could not imagine anything so appalling as 
the confined^ stifling^ malodorous promiscuity of the American 
sleeping car, where the men and women are herded together on 
shelves/' etc. (Arnold Bennett, in Harper's Magazine for Aug., 
1912.) However, comparing his low commutation rate with the 
first-class rates of foreign systems, or comparing the weakest 
in these systems with the best in his own, magnifying trifling 
flaws and distorting facts will not always deceive the people. 
The manager may deride the foreign compartment coach, but 
imder the same rigid social stratifications and conditions, he 
would run the same compartment car as in a measure he is doing 
in the southern states today. Further, the London Times says, 
**The use of compartment coaches with side doors has for many 
years given satisfaction and enables trains to be rapidly filled 
and emptied." (Daily Consular and Trade Eeports, May 17, 
1912.) But there is little, if any, common ground for com- 
parison between our manager's system and foreign systems. 

Political and economic conditions, the standard of living, 
social customs, religion, and tradition all are more or less 
refiected in the character of a nation's railroad system, and in 
its industrial life. Therefore, what may be desirable and of 
importance to us, the foreigner may deem a trifle. Security 
to life and to limb, and the low cost of transportation concern 
him a great deal more than does the luxury on the lunch 
counter or convenience of his third class coach, for the average 
ride of the foreign traveler is short. His idea of a railroad sys- 
tem, is a system of superb and perfect construction, honestly 
built, — ^a system giving safe, efficient, regular and prompt ser- 
vice at cost, and in which he and all his fellow citizens are 
joint owners. He would not accept our system as a gift. If 
he suffers any discomforts, he finds ample compensation. Let 
us ask the traveler in Sweden, where by no means the lowest 
passenger rates obtain in passenger service. He will tell us 
that on his nationalized system he can get third class trans- 
portation at a rate, which compared with ours, will not only 
carry him 1,400 miles, a distance equaling that from New 
York to Omaha, but will leave him besides sufficient with 
which to purchase a good suit of clothes or to pay a month's 
house rent. The rate will leave him $20.00 or more, as his 
fare is but $8.66. He will also tell us that he can take the 
same trip at second class rate and can enjoy service equal to 
Pullman service for $12.86, with an extra charge of but $1.36 
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a night for sleeping car accommodation. Furthermore, he 
will tell us that he could travel with IQO times more security 
than he could travel in the United States, for the Swedish 
railroads with the greatest mileage in proportion to population 
of any in Europe, have a record of only one passenger killed 
and ten injured in seven years. But what care we for security 
to life and to limb? Why should we care to save one-half or 
two- thirds of the fare in our railroad journeys? What is one 
dollar, ten dollars, twenty dollars or even a hundred to us? 
True, we might use any of these amounts conveniently in other 
ways. If we did so, our debilitated business might be stimulated 
a trifle, but should we have the magnate and "empire builder,'* 
or the ^T)est railroad system in the world?*' 

But our railroad manager scents the danger of our being dis- 
illusioned, so he loses no opportunity to point in derogation to 
any seeming weakness in the foreign nationalized systems. He 
holds up the small car in the European freight service as further 
evidence of their inferior, unprogressive and antiquated service. 
This disdainful reference to their small car is his trump card, 
for here at least it is plain that these roads are not up to his 
standard of efficiency. The small car of the foreign system is a 
handicap imposed by conditions and is not an indication of 
"arrested development'* or of a shortcoming, as he would have 
us believe. Where natural resources and wealth are compara- 
tively small, where the efficiency and productive power of labor 
is lower and the standard of living is lower and the number of 
exchanges are less, it is not to be expected that commerce will 
develop and will be conducted on the wholesale scale that it is 
conducted here in the United States. The foreign merchant 
or manufacturer does not order or store in large quantities nor 
as a rule does he go far for his supplies. Nor is it neces- 
sary for him to tie up his money in carrying large quantities 
of merchandise and of material, for the service of his railroads 
is speedy and reliable. Furthermore, most European cities are 
on or near waterways and a large proportion of the traffic, par- 
ticularly coarse traffic, moves by waterways. The traffic of the 
railroads, therefore, is one of short hauls and of small loads. 
They do not need and can not use a large car, except to the 
detriment of the service. They have a more perfect and a more 
solid roadbed than we have, and just as they now run the fastest 
trains in the world, so they will run the largest freight cars in 
the world, as soon as their commerce and traffic demand large 
cars. 
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Considering the amount of tonnage moved, and considering 
the speedy and regular service, we see that their freight service 
is of the highest efficiency, notwithstanding the handicap of 
smaller cars; for these foreign roads make up hy speed and by 
regular movement what they lack in car capacity. The large 
car on our manager's system does not indicate efficiency of 
his system, but merely indicates the possibility of efficiency. 
A large car does him no good as long as he does not know 
how to move it or to use it. It is a grim jest to talk of efficiency 
in a system that lets one billion dollars worth of the nation's 
products go to waste annually for want of transportation. It 
is a grim jest to talk of efficiency in a system that lets the 
people freeze in winter because it can not move the needed 
fuel. It is a grim jest for our manager, or for the writers who 
admire his system, to point to his large car as evidence of a 
superior standard of efficiency when the average movement of 
that freight car is less than a mile an hour, and when in nearly 
one-half of its movement it moves empty. The nations served 
by nationalized railroad systems, want a better and infinitely 
more efficient system than they could obtain in a privately 
owned system. They want a system of solid, perfect construc- 
tion physically, a system honestly built and honestly capitalized. 
They want a system of sufficient equipment and of sufficient 
motive power to take care of the nation's traffic. They want a 
system of safe, speedy, regular and prompt service, a system 
of service at cost, and of equal rates to all. They want a sys- 
tem honestly, ably and economically administered, a people's 
system operated solely for the benefit of all the people. They 
have such a system in their nationalized systems. Have we 
such a system? 

These nations wanted the fastest locomotives and they have 
them. They turn out the finest .battleships and the finest ocean 
liners. When they need and want freight cars as big as ours 
are, they will get them. They know little of our railroad 
manager's criticism and of his strictures and they care less. 
They consider him but a tyro in railroading after all, backed 
by a people with more money than intelligence. If foreigners 
had but a small proportion of the money which the American 
manager wastes, they would silver-plate their coaches and would 
establish deluxe service throughout at third class rates, or free. 
The foreigners can teach our manager much in able and scien- 
tific administration, in safe, in efficient, and in economic opera- 
tion, in train dispatching and in train movement, in conserva- 
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tion of motive power and of equipment, in rate and classifica- 
tion making, in short, in every branch of the service. If our 
manager will point out one serious flaw in their system, they 
will point out twenty in his, and convince him that, if he is 
seeking for that which is inferior, bad, and antiquated, in rail- 
roading, he must go back to his own system to find such defects. 
Mr. Frederick J. Haskins, in a recent article on train dispatch- 
ing, referring to train service between Portland, Ore., and 
Seattle, Wash., over one of the principal lines, says: "Between 
these two cities a train travels over five separate and distinct 
roads, each having its own peculiar system of signals. Sometimes 
the signals mean one thing on one part of the line and diametric- 
ally the opposite on another part. Each road has about one hun- 
dred diflEerent rules, making five hundred rules with which the 
trainmen operating between these two cities must be familiar. 
Under these conditions it is inevitable that dangers should be in- 
volved which would be absent with a uniform system and no con- 
tradictory rules.^^ Nowhere in the world, except in our manager^s 
system, could such dangerous and absurd railroading be found. 
On July 6th, 1912, a wreck occurred on the ligonier Valley 
Eailroad, Pennsylvania, in which 19 persons were killed and 28 
were injured. We quote from the report of Mr. H. W. Belknap, 
Chief Inspector, of the Interstate Commerce Commission: "N"o 
record is kept of train orders, no train register is maintained 
and the road has no printed roles of any kind governing train 
operation. No block signal is maintained, the movement of 
trains being governed by orders given by the dispatcher, either 
verbally or by telephone, to the conductor, who in turn conveys 
them to the engineer and to other members of his crew. The 
method of train operation on this road is extremely faulty/^ etc. 
We have already quoted an ^^empire builder^' to the effect that 
because of lack of track facilities, the railroads of the country 
are running two and three trains in a block and are utterly 
ignoring block system precautions. On no publicly owned 
system in the world could operating methods of this kind obtain 
for a single instant. This condition alone should make the 
necessity for public ownership clear. Think of it! This crim- 
inal disregard of the safety of life and of limb prevails on our 
railroads after a quarter of a century of regulation and is simply 
characterized as "extremely faulty.'^ 



XII. 
MANAGER'S ARGUMENTS— Continued. 

Only the cause that over-rides and ignores laws and prin- 
ciples^ — ^the cause of graft and greed, — leans on statistics. A 
cause, as self-evident as ours is, can be strengthened but little 
by statistics. We do not, therefore, court their aid, but quote 
them to show that they everywhere bear witness, not to the 
superiority of private ownership, but to the SUPERIORITY OF 
PUBLIC OWNERSHIP. 

In 1908 our manager's system with 2^30,494 miles of roads, 
transported 890,009,574 passengers an average haul of 32.66 
miles. The German system with 35,558 miles of road carried 
1,361,655,150 passengers, an average haul of 14.1 miles, while 
the Belgian system with 2,663 miles of road carried 158,466,929 
passengers an average haul of 14.7 miles. The average haul of 
our manager's system was 2% times greater, enabling him to 
figure over 29,000,000,000 passenger miles. Even though we 
equalized the service, and allowed him 1% passengers more for 
each passenger transported, or a total of 2,076,689,006, which 
would represent an equivalent in services rendered in the dis- 
tance haul of his passengers, he would still be far, very far 
behind these foreign publicly owned systems. Manifestly, this 
would be unjust to these foreign roads, for it practically cost 
them no more to transport their passengers 33 miles than it did 
to transport them 14 miles. In other words an average haul of 
33 miles would cost them little if any more than their average 
haul of 14 miles. Likewise a corresponding shorter average 
haul would cost our manager fully as much as his longer aver- 
age haul. Our manager's average passenger train carries but 
59 passengers; it could easily carry five times as many without 
additional expense. A railroad is a machine whose expenses in 
the main are "constant and largely independent of the volume 
of traffic.^^ For this reason also, the ton mile and the passen- 
ger mile figures, while they may in their big aggregate be im- 
posing and like the "three copper cents^^ be impressive, are of 
no real value as indicating economy or efficiency in service. 

134 
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To demonstrate: a road 100 miles long, which we shall call 
^TB/' sends out a passenger train and hauls it through, perhaps 
without a stop, to the end of the line. It has moved each 
of its 200 passengers an average haul of 100 miles, or 20,000 
passenger miles, or 2 passengers to each mile of road. Another 
road, ^'C,^^ also 100 miles long starts a passenger train with 200 
passengers, and, assuming for illustration, that its stations are 
10 miles apart, hauls its 200 passengers 10 miles to the first 
station, their destination. Here their place is taken by 200 
passengers for the next station, and so on to the end of the line. 
The road "C^^ has now carried 2,000 passengers an average haul 
of 10 miles, or, like "B," 20,000 passenger miles, but has 
handled 20 passengers, or 10 times as many to the mile of road 
as "B" has handled. Considering terminal or station service 
and all other service and factors, it is plain that the cost to 
"C^^ of handling its train of 200 passengers for each of the 
10 mile haids between stations was nearly if not fully as great 
as was the cost of the through, or 100 mile haul, to "B." Mere 
movement cost is always largely a negligible factor, as we see 
demonstrated every day in our managers system. 

We thus see the advantage which the longer average haul 
gives in revenue as well as in the parading of figures. It is also 
clear that the lower average haul, relatively involves greater 
service and cost of service and demonstrates greater efl&ciency 
in these publicly owned foreign systems, particularly in the 
transportation of freight, which does not, like the passenger, 
load and unload itself. This will be clear to us, if for passen- 
gers, in the illustration, we substitute 200 tons of freight. Now 
for each mile of road operated in 1908, our manager trans- 
ported 3,862 passengers. The German system transported 
38,266 passengers, and the Belgian system 59,506 passengers. 
Stated otherwise, our manager's system carried in 1908, 126,133, 
the German system 539,543, and the Belgian system 874,638 
passengers, one mile per mile of line. Our manager's passen- 
ger revenue was $566,832,746, or $0.6368 per average passenger 
haul. The German system's revenue was $178,100,400 or 
$0.1307 per average passenger haul and the Belgian system's 
revenue was $16,855,269 or $0.1064 per average passenger haul. 
For our manager's average haul of 32,66 miles, for which he 
charged $0.6368, the German system would have charged the 
passenger $0.3037, less than half of our manager's charge. The 
Belgian system would have charged the passenger only $0.2365, 
cousiderably less thau one-half of our manager's charge. For 
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the money which our manager received for transporting a 
passenger 32.66 miles, the Oerman system would have trans- 
ported the passenger 68.47 miles^ over twice our manager's dis- 
tance^ while the Belgian system would have transported him 
88 miles, nearly three times our manager's distance. 

In the same year the Oerman system moved 461,296,759 tons 
of freight an average haul of 61.6 miles; the Belgian system 
moved 61,789,106 tons an average haul of 43^ miles, while our 
manager's system with 6^ times the mileage of the Oerman 
system and 90 times the mileage of the Belgian system, moved 
1,532,981,790 tons an average haul of 142^ miles. The Oerman 
system handled 13,086^ tons to the mile, the Belgian system 
19,447^ tons, and our manager's system 6,650 tons. Now ^^the 
number of tons of freight moved over each mile of railway 
during a year, is the measure of the freight work performed 
for the country by the railways." Our manager's system during 
1908 moved 947,626 tons, the German system 886,739, and the 
Belgian system 930,670 tons one mile per mile line. Is it 
not plain that in the measure of work performed that these 
foreign publicly owned systems are Marathon performers com- 
pared with our manager's system ,and that in point of efficiency 
his system is not even in their class? We must remember that 
these foreign nationalized systems handle largely high class 
traffic, including what we term express matter; that they handle 
government, military and naval supplies free. We must re- 
member that the short average haul involves the higher relative 
cost; that distance or haul cost makes little if any difference, 
and that the cost of a 43, a 61, or a 143 mile haul is practically 
the same. We must remember that this foreign tonnage was 
moved with small equipment, and with small motive power, 
with cars of one-fourth to one-fifteenth of the capacity of our 
manager's car, in carloads averaging 7 tons, and in train loads 
of 150 to 200 tons, averaging less than 120 tons, against our 
manager's trains of fifteen hundred, two thousand and even 
three thousand tons. Bearing all these disparities in mind, it 
appears that in economy and in efficiency these publicly owned 
systems have got our manager's system *^SKINlfED A MILE." 
Beader, he is not "IN IT" with them. Furthermore, the foreign 
roads attain this efficiency against a higher terminal and against 
a higher labor cost, by reason of their shorter average haul, 
and, as we all know, by reason of the lower efficiency of their 
labor. But there is more to tell. The Oerman system moved 
its tonnage on the metric basis, therefore, really at a rate of 84 
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cents per ton. The Belgian system moved its tonnage on the 
metric basis at a rate of $0.5867 per ton. Do not forget 
that high-class freight and express matter, together with the 
postal and parcels post matter, military, naval and government 
supplies of all kinds are carried free. On the other hand, the 
tonnage of our manager's system, "the best system in the world, 
with the lowest rate per ton per mile," is 80% coarse traffic, 
and does not include any free tonnage, postal or express matter. 
For moving this express matter our manager's system received 
one hundred million extra that year, while the people paid 
nearly two hundred million extra. His system moved the ton- 
nage at $1.08 per ton, which rose to $1.10 in 1910. The German 
system yields an annual surplus of one hundred and fifty to 
one hundred and seventy millions. As Germany "uses her rail- 
way system as a source of revenue," — this surplus relieves the 
people of other taxes. If the people were given the benefit 
of this surplus in reduced freight rates, the German system 
would move its tonnage at less than 50 cents per ton, or if 
the passenger service were given the benefit of this surplus, 
the passenger service could be conducted almost free. 

In extenuation of his own inefficiency, in comparison with 
the efficiency of foreign roads, our manager will plead the den- 
sity of foreign traffic. The state owned roads of Australia have 
greater net earnings on 1^ persons to the square mile than our 
manager has on 24 persons to the square mile. Furthermore, 
our manager reduces his services accordingly. Witness his one 
train a week service in Wisconsin. There is no valid reason 
why he can not reduce his passenger toll to the basis of these 
foreign systems. It is the rate of 2/5 of a cent a mile that 
packs the trains of the nationalized system of India and swells 
the revenue. Neither density of traffic nor other conditions 
will increase the efficiency of the passenger service as long as the 
manager puts up the bars of extortionate and prohibitory 
charges. Apologetics inform us that "Passenger ears weighing 
50 and 70 tons often carry only a dozen people, or five tons of 
dead weight for one passenger." Furthermore, the advantage 
of the density of traffic in European countries is largely neutral- 
ized by the smaller productive power of labor and by the lower 
standard of living. 

It is density of intellect in the American railroad manager 
that puts his system at the lowest round of the ladder in efficien- 
cy. Any denser traffic would bury his decrepit system irrevocably 
for, as everybody knows, it is only in panic times, in times of 
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industrial stagnation that he can move the freight at all. He 
truly has an "imitation'^ and not a real railroad system, the 
weakest thing that ever masqueraded as a transportation system. 

It would seem that the farther we go, the more we find to 
admire in the foreign railroads, and the better we understand 
Mr. Ripley's statement that we have "mere imitation railroads.'* 
Let us go to the statistics of foreign railways, exhibited by 
apologetics (Railway Library, 1910, Page 444) covering with a 
small exception, all of the railroads of Europe and the railroads 
of Canada, of Argentina, of Japan, of British India, and of 
New South Wales. These statistics embrace mostly the reports 
of these roads for the year 1908, and those of the United King- 
dom and of Germany cover the reports for 1909. Reports later 
than for 1905 are not shown for Spain and Portugal; reports 
not later than for 1906 and reports not later than 1907 are 
shown for the Russian Empire and for Argentina. These 
reports cover in all 267,179 miles of road out of a total of about 
345,000 miles for the world outside of the United States, against 
239,052 in the United States. We find that these foreign 
roads for the yearly periods mentioned handled in the aggre- 
gate 1,973,994,283 tons of freight, with an average haul of one- 
half that of our manager's system, against 1,760,103,000 tons 
handled by his system in 1910. They derived a revenue there- 
from of $1,866,677,289 against $1,935,882,873, which was the 
freight revenue of our manager's system that year. They 
handled 213,891,283 tons more for $69,205,584 less than our 
manager's system handled. They transported 5,228,427,437 
passengers, with an average haul of about one-half of that of our 
manager's system, for $941,906,352, against 952,325,000 passen- 
gers transported by our manager's system at a passenger revenue 
of $631,772,131. 

The foreign roads received only $310,134,221 more, for 
transporting over four and a quarter billion more passengers. 
They transported over five and one-half times the number of 
passengers for only one-half more of our manager's system^s 
revenue. Even the privately owned system of the United King- 
dom, four-fifths of whose traffic, like that of our manager's 
system, is coarse traffic, such as coal and minerals, moved a 
half billion tons, an average haul of 25 miles at less than 58 
cents a ton. Yet the merchandise rates in England are two 
and three times higher than they are in Germany. With less 
than one-tenth of the mileage, English roads move not far from 
twice the number of passengers that our manager's system moves, 
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an average haul of nearly 8 miles for less than one-third of the 
revenue, at the same time sustaining the highest capitalization 
in the world. Eememher these facts. The shorter haul involves 
the greater relative cost of service. The foreign tonnage is 
metric tonnage, so that there are 204.6 pounds more in each 
ton which is carried by the foreign roads than in the ton car- 
ried by our manager's system. The tonnage of nationalized 
systems on the continent of Europe is largely high class freight. 
Owing to industrial conditions this foreign tonnage is handled 
in much smaller quantities, with smaller equipment, by smaller 
motive power and at a much higher labor cost on account of 
lower labor eflBciency. Furthermore this foreign traffic is han- 
dled over far better built, over better safe-guarded, and over 
far more costly roads. These foreign statistics also include 
privately owned mileage upon which higher rates were charged 
than were charged in the publicly owned systems, thus increas- 
ing the average rates shown to the prejudice of the publicly 
owned systems. The publicly owned foreign systems also carry 
free, military, naval, and government supplies of all kinds, in 
addition to mail and parcels post matter. With these facts 
and statistics in mind, the reader can judge whether we, in 
accordance with our manager's boast, really have "the lowest 
transportation charges in the world." 

For many reasons we should have by far the lowest trans- 
portation charges in the world. Yet we pay nearly as much, 
if not as much, as all the countries of the world combined, and 
get less, for our money. Our transportation bill really makes 
us the laughing stock of the gods. But what more can we 
expect, when we shower multi-million fortunes on chattering, 
magpie magnates, and pay $120,000 a year to incompetency 
and to pretension, and when we pay forty times more for bad 
management than nationalized systems pay for good manage- 
ment, — ^while nations who have had sense enough to nationalize 
their railroads, get first-class, able and scientific management 
for $3,000 a year and less? For the fixed charges and for the 
waste alone which is included in our transportation bill, we 
could build a new and a better railroad system every ten years. 
Yet there is scarcely an issue of our dailies that does not tell 
us how prominent railroad officials estimate that 8 or 9 billion 
dollars will be needed for improvements and for replacements, 
for virtual reconstruction, and for rehabilitation of the system. 
Eight billions, think of it, reader! This amount is nearly, if 
not fully all the system is worth. If we deduct from its stocks 
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and bonds, what the highest railroad authorities concede to 
be bonus alone, we shall have very little more than this left. 
With eight billions, over thirty thousand dollars, per mile, the 
government can easily construct and equip a new, far greater, 
and far better system. If we must pay fabulous salaries, if we 
must create fabulous fortunes and have nothing to show for 
these vast sums, but a dilapidated, over-capitalized "imitation^* 
railroad system, which we must rebuild every few years; and if 
we must have this 'lowest rate per ton per mile^* blessing of 
private ownership, with its streaks of rust, its extortion and its 
waste, and can find no better way, will it not in the long run 
pay us infinitely better to abandon altogether our manager's 
railroad system and to go back to the waterways? 

However, we can see all the wretched incompetency, bun- 
combe, waste, graft, and plunder in our system without the aid 
of statistics. No doubt it is pleasant and refreshing to get away 
for a moment from the lamentations and 'Tiard luok stories" 
of our magnates and of our managers, away from the atmos- 
phere of "imitation" railroading, rusty rails, and rotten ties, 
wrecks and accidents, away from a first, second, third, fourth 
and fifth mortgaged system of "wheezy locomotives," away 
from a system of Frenzied Financiering, pillage, and extortion, 
away from a system of cackling magnates and of debts, for a 
short glimpse of railroading, in the nationalized systems, where 
they know how to railroad. No doubt it will be inspiring and 
will show us as nothing else can show us that there is nothing 
about which our one hundred thousand dollar a year manager 
knows so little as he knows about real railroading. For in the 
nationalized systems we can see systems superbly constructed 
and safe-guarded which year by year increase their earnings, 
equipment, motive power and mileage, and at the same time 
decrease their operating expenses, their capital indebtedness, 
and capital charges, and their rates and fares to the public, 
but yet yield a large revenue and much free service to their 
governments besides. There we can see the effect of the '^aw 
of increasing returns" and the great benefits that come to the 
people from the $3,000 a year science and ability in manage- 
ment that gives play, and conforms to natural laws. We do not 
need the suggestions or the lessons of comparison, for the extor- 
tion, waste and decrepitude of our "imitation" system is all too 
apparent. 

The railroad machine is the product of slow growth and of 
evolution. It represents years of labor, and of thought and ideas 
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of millions of men in and out of the service and in all parts of 
the world. Our managers, magnates and empire builders have 
had as little to do with its development "as the fourteenth 
coral insect, in a reef composed of fourteen hundred billion 
ooral insects/^ has to do with the building of that reef. Pull- 
man gave us the sleeping car, Westinghouse the air brake, 
England the Bessemer steel rail, Prance the Mallet locomotive, 
Sweden the steel bridge. Today we are displacing the "reverse 
lever'^ in our locomotive cabs, with the European "reverse gear.'' 
Tomorrow we may adopt some idea and improvement from New 
Zealand, from India, or from South America, just as these coun- 
tries may adopt some of our ideas and improvements. 

Thus upon the thought and genius of the people everywhere, 
upon ideas and suggestions, upon the result of accident, upon 
necessity, upon experience, and upon practice throughout the 
world, day by day and step by step, is this great machine for 
equalizing opportunities for mankind being built up and being 
perfected. Tlie dollar blinded managers, magnates and empire 
builders of our stock and bond swamped machine have turned 
their moss covered backs upon every invention and upon every 
new appliance and improvement, except where greed, competi- 
tion, laws or public clamor has compelled them to advance. 
Even then it has been necessary to give them aeons of time for 
movement. All that this pretentious, salary absorbing, "Big 
Noise'' aggregation that is mismanaging our railroad machine 
has contributed has been the din of their horns tooting "the 
lowest rate per ton per mile." While the managers have thus 
distracted the people, they have crucified the people with extor- 
tionate rates, have crippled the railroad machine and have 
plunged the people into hopeless debt. The managers have 
been pushed into every forward step. Were it not for this im- 
pelling force, they would not even maintain an advance of 24% 
to the people's 125% advance. Had the people nationalized 
the railroads and had they shelved these incubi years ago, they 
would not now be called upon for eight or nine billions for re- 
placements. Instead they would have billions in their pockets 
and billions more in the public domain. 

But let us return to the manager's big car. Why should he 
boast of his big car? In what way can he or his "detached, 
dilapidated and crippled" system take any credit for it? Why 
should not his cars and locomotives be big? What is not big 
and what is not on a big scale all around him? Thirty thousand 
horse power engines have been installed for stationary power. 
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The 1,000 ton lake freighter has given way to the freighter of 
12,000 tons or more. This is an age of billion dollar industries, 
of bonanza farms, of steam plows, of motor trucks, of mammoth 
machinery, and of 17 or 18 inch guns. This is an era of EiflPel 
towers, of Eiffel tower railroad salaries and of Eiflfel tower 
railroad fortunes; an era of wonderful railroad progress in 
foreign nationalized systems. This is an age of 1,000 foot ocean 
liners and of 50 story skyscrapers. With the world's greatest 
wealth and productive power back of the American manager, 
why should not his cars be big? Measured by his salary, the 
cars should be thirty-five times as big as they are. Where all 
is phenomenal progress, why should he continue in the rut of 
a past generation, as the press in big head lines announces from 
time to time, that he is doing? With a less than 26% increase 
in facilities to a more than 125% increase in traffic, could he 
possibly lag farther behind than he is lagging? Considering 
his system's efficiency as a whole, he shows, in other words, a 
decrease in efficiency of 600%. On the other hand, according to 
Secretary of the Navy Meyer, our publicly owned and pubUcly 
operated navy, during almost the same period, shows an increase 
in efficiency of 1,200%. Thus in the comparison of the rail- 
roads with the navy there is found a difference in progress 
and in development of efficiency of 1,700% in favor of public 
ownership. Is it not true that shippers have blazed the way 
for the railroad manager on his own rails, for big equipment? 
Unable to get cars of sufficient capacity, the shippers have built 
oars of their own. They have thus demonstrated to the man- 
ager the economy of big cars and, pushing him along, they have 
forced him to enlarge his own cars and also to enlarge his motive 
power. His progress here as elsewhere, and as in all privately 
owned systems, is largely enforced. 

No doubt as he contemplates his big salary, big cars, and 
'lowest rate per ton per mile," he thinks he and his system are 
"IT" in railroading. The foreigners do not think so, and none 
but "gudgeons" think so here. A committee of German rail- 
road men, who, several years ago, studied the manager's methods 
and system, said, "We may learn a great many things from 
the Americans, hut in railroading we are certainly ahead of 
them. It is evident to any practical railroad man that the 
railroad companies in the United States have only one object — 
that of making money — ^and apparatus tending to make traffic 
more safe, which we adopted on our government roads ten or 
more years ago, is still missing on even what are called first- 
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class railroads on the other side of the Atlantic. The roadbed 
is quite good on the main lines in Eastern states,* but in the 
West we much oftener found it entirely too light for the heavy 
cars used. The speed of the famous American "fliers" has also 
been greatly exaggerated, and the locomotives are inferior in 
material and strength of construction to German engines." It 
is in this way that the manager and his superannuated system, 
ten or more years behind the times, "achieves results and wins 
the admiration of the countries of Europe." 

Does the railroad manager pay the highest wages? Westing- 
house declared that three thousand Americans at Homestead 
produce more steel than twelve thousand Germans at the Krupp 
works. Economists have placed the efificiency of American 
labor, by reason of its intelligent methods, energy, and high 
division, as high as seven times that of European labor. Our 
railroad manager has by far the cheapest labor in the world, 
because he has by far the most efficient labor in the world. 
American labor is a product of the highest standard of living, 
of the greatest intelligence and ingenuity, and of the greatest 
initiative, endurance, energy, and ability to adapt means to 
ends. Through the enlargement of motive power and equip- 
ment, the labor which he employs is becoming more and more 
efficient daily. He employs only one man where foreign roads 
must employ three or more. The American tourist is amazed 
at the number of flagmen alone, and thinks he sees at each 
station in Europe "enough flagmen to flag all the trains in the 
world." The London and North Western Ey. of England, a 
privately owned system, with but 2,977 miles of road, employs 
81,000 men. The Santa Fe with 10,000 miles of road, employs 
but 50,000 men. The railroad system of Germany with 36,000 
miles of road, employs seven hundred thousand men, while our 
system with over six times the mileage, has little more than 
twice the number of employes. Our system has six employes to 
the mile, against nineteen employes to the mile in Germany, 
and thirty to the mile in England. On no system in the 
world are men worked as long and as hard as they are here. 
"Twenty-four-hour-men" was an expression often heard before 
the passage of laws limiting the hours of labor in railroad work. 
A gracious law still permits our railroad manager to work his 
men sixteen hours out of twenty-four, or twice as many hours 
as constitutes a day^s labor on the German and on other nation- 
alized systems of Europe. 

♦Had they strolled along the tracks with Dr. Parkhurst, they 
might have thought differently. 
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The small freight car which our manager ridicules, giyes him, 
in the larger car which he uses, a ten to twenty fold advantage 
over the foreign system in the eflSciency of his train crew and 
of his labor generally. On account of the larger capacity of his 
oar he will move trains of 2,000 tons or more with the same 
train crew, which is required by foreign roads in moving trains 
of 150 to 200 tons, with the further advantage of moving 
relatively less dead weight. 

Not long ago the Chicago Tribune, describing a new loco- 
motive built by the Santa Fe E. R., said: "The new engine is 
so powerful that its maximum load could not be sustained by 
the drawbars, so it will be used mainly in 'pusher' service, run- 
ning backward and replacing four ordinary engines for the heavi- 
est trains, two at the front and two at the rear end of a heavy 
train of 175 cars over 7,000 feet long, or nearly a mile and a 
half.'^ Thus through the constant enlargement of his motive 
power, and of his equipment is the eflBciency of his engine 
and of his traincrews, and of his general help doubled, trebled, 
and quadrupled. He has engine and train crews that with an 
ordinary train in the freight service, accomplish from seven to 
fifteen times as much as foreign crews accomplish. With the 
heaviest trains, he can accomplish over twenty-five times as 
much as foreign crews can accomplish. If his employes per- 
form ten times as much as foreign railroad employes accom- 
plish, why should they not get ten times as much pay? Why 
should not they be paid two and three times as much for the 
extra risk which they run alone? Let us quote more fully the 
writer in McClure^s, referred to in a former chapter, "At the 
present rate it would only take seventeen years to kill or injure 
all the employes now on the rolls. If the number of railroad 
employes remains constant for fifteen years, 1,300,000 men, at 
the present mortality rate, will be killed or injured. But the 
number, of course, will greatly increase. It is, therefore, prob- 
ably no exaggeration to say that, unless the railroads radically 
improve their present methods of safeguarding their employes' 
lives, they will either kill or injure, within the next fifteen 
years, not far from 2,000,000 men.'' Does the soldier run a 
greater risk? Go to the manager's classification and rate sheet 
and you will find that he takes extra compensation for risk; 
in fact risk is one of his stock arguments in justification of 
his extortionate charges everywhere. Inasmuch as his employes 
run from four to twenty times the risk, which is run by the 
foreign railroad employes, why should not our manager con- 
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cede at least twice as much pay for this risk alone? According 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission our manager's system 
kills one employe out of every 133 and injiireB one out of 
every 9. The foreign employes* system is but 10% below abso- 
lute safety, while our manager's system is 90% below absolute 
safety. 

He has by far the most watchful, most oareful, and most 
efficient labor in every way in the world. During the first six 
months of 1909 the Pennsylvania E. R. created 156,000 emer- 
gencies, an average of 862 a day. Signals were set at caution 
or for danger at unusual times and places; signal lights were 
extinguished. Torpedoes were placed on tracks and other ex- 
periments were tried to discover what the trainmen would do. 
In connection with block signal rules there were more than 
24,000 tests with a record of 99.6% perfect obedience. For 
rules governing flagmen and the use of signals of various kinds, 
23,000 tests with 99.5% perfect. For rules relating to relief 
of signalmen, 56,112 tests, 99.9% perfect. One year the Chi- 
cago & North Western Ry. made 1,625 "surprise*^ tests, and in 
no instance were the rules violated. The engineers, conductors, 
and towermen were not aware that they were being tried out, 
but believed that the tests were an incident of everyday opera- 
tion. Look at this record, and think what it would mean in 
safety to life and to limb on a unified and properly constructed 
and safe-guarded nationalized system. Yet we read of wrecks 
on the Pennsylvania and Chicago & North Western as else- 
where. Yet we hear the manager, when he is not blaming 
a "speed mad public,^' constantly harping on the *Tiuman 
equation,^' whenever there is wreck and disaster on his neglected, 
starved and crippled system, of defective rails and ties and 
defective rolling stock. 

With every allowance for density of traffic and for every other 
condition, the American manager has by far the cheapest labor 
in the world. Yet, as we shall see, by reason of duplication, 
by reason of useless and redundant occupations, his system 
wastes more labor than does any other system in the world. 
Not to our manager nor to his system, but to labor organiza- 
tions, to brotherhoods and to unions, is due the credit of main- 
taining wages in railroad work on a scale commensurate with 
our standard of living. If it were not for compulsion, as every 
one knows, our manager would not be paying a living wage 
scale anywhere. Wherever he can do so, he forces wages down; 
hence come all his strikes and labor troubles. 
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The roadbeds and the rolling stock, the safety appliances and 
the safeguards of foreign nationalized systems are constantly 
and rigidly inspected, thus making the employe's work less 
hazardous. On account of the foreign standard of living, the 
purchasing power of wages abroad is greater than it is in the 
United States. The foreign employe's hours are shorter, his 
number of working days is less, and his number of days of 
leave of absence on full pay is greater. In addition to these 
benefits, the foreign employe has compensation for uniform, 
and provisions are made for him for dwelling houses, for club 
houses and for night schools; he has pensions, special pensions, 
sick leave on pay, old age pensions, and pensions for wives and 
for children, in case of accidental death. In every way, the 
employe in the foreign nationalized system is treated fairly, 
for he is a part owner in the system. If we consider the safe 
and improved conditions under which the foreign nationalized 
systems are operated and if we consider the provisions which 
are made for the foreign employe's comfort, the employes of the 
foreign systems are perhaps as prosperous and as contented 
as are the employes of our manager's system. Only in the minds 
of our railroad managers and of those who would defend the 
manager's system can we find anything to indicate that we have 
the best railroad system in the world, with the lowest capitaliza- 
tion, lowest rates, and highest wages. 

Foreign nationalized systems may have their faults, but they 
have no fault that is not found in aggravated form in the pri- 
vately-owned foreign systems. If we find a small car on the 
nationalized system, we find the same small car with poor 
equipment throughout, on the privately owned system. If we 
find the capitalization on the nationalized system high, we 
find it much higher, nay, twice as high in the privately owned 
system. In fact, investigation shows that the foreign privately 
owned system will not stand comparison with the nationalized 
system. For, where all conditions are equal and admit of a 
fair comparison, we find that the private systems charge much 
higher rates than the nationalized systems charge, the former 
even charging from 20% to 30% higher rates, where they are 
to some extent in competition with nationalized systems. The 
private systems pay lower wages, give inferior service, and in 
short, there as here, in every way, give the people as little as 
possible for their money, in order to swell private fortunes. 
The inferior service and the high rates of the private systems 
are the reasons why they are fast being taken over by the 
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people. The more we study these foreign systems, the more 
clearly we see that our manager's system can not even stand 
comparison with the weakest and worst of foreign private 
systems. The foreign private systems at least do give lower 
passenger rates, than our system gives, and taking into con- 
sideration the nature of their tonnage, they also give lower 
freight rates and on the whole, give much safer and more 
regular service. 

Foreign systems may have their fault, but nowhere and at 
no time have their managers gone before any commission or 
before any assembly or before the people with so pitiful a tale 
of woe as that borne to the ears of our Interstate Commerce 
Commission by our railroad managers in the rate hearing in 
1910. A tale was unfolded in which our managers revealed a 
system of wretched decrepitude, of debt, and of decay, from tie 
to locomotive; a system which they truly characterized as a 
system "OF WORLD WIDE KEPROAOH;'' a system of waste 
and of loss, depleted by fraud and conspiracy, a real, exem- 
plary, private ownership system. Foreign nationalized systems 
may have their faults, but we do not see their managers con- 
stantly getting on the nerves of their people with a ceaseless and 
tiresome plea for higher rates and for credit, with a never- 
failing and never-ending, nerve-racking and wearying wail for 
"CREDIT,^' "CREDIT,^' "CREDIT,^' and a howl for more 
billions for waste and replacements. On the contrary,, we see 
the managers of publicly owned systems making extensions and 
improvements, adding to their rolling stock, reducing their rates 
to the people, reducing their capital account, and turning over 
to their governments a large surplus besides. We see the man- 
agers under public ownership, managing railroads as they 
should be managed. 

The more we study these nationalized systems, the more we 
realize our great capacity for absorbing the buncombe and fake 
representations of special privileged interests that fatten on our 
gullibility. But we do not need more than a careful study and 
analysis of our own system, to fully understand its utter worth- 
lessness as a transportation system, and to realize the truth and 
significance of the statement made by Mr. Barber, of "The 
Diamond Match" fame, that "Our railroad problem furnishes 
the most gigantic swindle ever imposed upon a civilized people.^' 
If we let the light of reason guide us, we shall quickly wipe out 
this system of pretension, of waste and of plunder, and we shall 
get into line with the progressive nations of the world by nation- 
alizing our railroads. 



xin. 

RATES. 

In a rate hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, a railroad executive was asked this question, "How do 
you make rates ?^^ His reply was, "By instinct." "Just as a 
honey-bee makes cells, I suppose?" pursued the inquirer, ^^x- 
actly," responded the executive. To what extent the Commis- 
sion was enlightened by this lucid explanation is not known. 
Perhaps the executive thought it a "fool-question" deserving 
a fooFs answer. For how was he to know? Had it not been 
manifest in all the rate hearings, that the railroad executive 
did not know anything pertaining to railroad administration? 
How then could he be expected to elucidate off-hand a problem, 
to the expounding of which, college professors, judges, and 
lawyers, had found it necessary to devote huge volumes? How 
could he be expected to read books to find out how rates are 
made? When would he get time to draw his big salary? No 
wonder he ran to cover under a flippant and evasive reply. But 
'Tklany a shaft at random sent, finds aim the archer little 
meant." Our executive builded far better than he knew. He 
disclosed precisely how rates are made. He disclosed exactly 
how this cataclysm of eighty-six million rates, which Mr. A. B. 
Stickney, of the Chicago Great Western Ey., estimates are in 
existence, have been made, and how they will continue to be 
made under the present system. This mad jumble of rates is 
made by instinct; by the grab-it-air instinct, by the "public 
be-damned" and ^^et the public walk^^ instinct, and by the 
instincts of rapacity, of graft, of greed, and of plunder. 

Think of the midnight oil wasted by apologists of this system 
on pretentious volumes, which elucidate this abstruse science of 
rate making. All the factors are arrayed and are analyzed; 
the theory of diflferential rates is expounded. The philosophy 
of charging more for a short haul than for a long haul, or of 
charging twice the regular rate on a given commodity when it 
moves east instead of west over the same line is learnedly un- 
folded. The science of a rate adjustment, that causes a ship- 
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ment to be hauled through and beyond its destination to a 
distant point, — ^T^asing point/^ and then back again to destina- 
tion, is elaborately discussed. In short, the science and philoso- 
phy of all the monstrous absurdities of this crazy rate scheme, 
wMch rest upon the "value of service^^ principle, or, "what 
the traffic will bear^^ principle, is profoundly set forth. 

Imagine the burglar descanting learnedly in lengthy treatise 
on the science and philosophy of applying the jimmy and the 
drill in burglary. For what is this value of service principle 
and all the factors of the present rate system but the jimmy, 
drill, and kit of the burglar? What are the rate making fac- 
tors of this system, expedients and subterfuges for plunder, 
but the jimmies and nippers of monopoly instinct? What are 
the millions of rates, myriads of classifications and thousands 
of flimsy and petty distinctions, but schemes and pretexts for 
plucking and for robbing the people? What is this irrational, 
bewildering hodge-podge, this locust plague of rates, with its 
differentials, exceptions, and arbitraries, but an indefensible 
and abominable intrigue and device to get the last cent out of 
the people? The system needs this robber rate scheme, since it 
must create the multimillionaire magnate and cover the waste 
of hundreds of millions. How long will the people tolerate such 
a system? When will they learn that the only rate system is 
the rate system of a publicly owned railroad system, a rate 
system to simply cover cost. 

Under a nationalized system, the rates and the classifications 
of the persent system, instruments of oppression, of injustice, 
and of extortion, will be swept away. In their places will be 
applied a simple, universal, and uniform charge, which will be 
based on the cost of the average haul, and which will yield 
sufficient revenue to cover simply the cost of service, of main- 
tenance, and of renewals. The cost of hauling a carload of 
wheat is no greater than the cost of hauling a carload of gravel. 
The low, flat rate that would be possible under the economies 
of a unified and nationalized system, would not only carry 
gravel at a lower charge than that of the present system, but 
would also carry wheat and every other carload commodity, 
from silk to clay, without being prohibitory even on the clay. 
The classification of carload shipments, with but few exceptions, 
would be done away with. 

It should not be necessary in the treatment of this subject, 
to draw comparisons or to marshall an endless array of figures 
and of statistics. The end here sought is a more efficient and 
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more economical railroad system with service at cost. The first 
consideration is a safe and efficient system; the second, is eco- 
nomic administration; the third, is revenue to cover cost. It is 
at once apparent why a nationalized system, which is operated 
as an organic whole, and which eliminates the waste of com- 
petition and of duplication, must necessarily be the most efficient 
and the most economically administered system. The matter of 
revenue is solely a matter of tax upon the people. It makes no 
difference what the form of that tax may be. It matters not at 
all whether the operation and the maintenance is covered by 
direct tax and appropriation and transportation conducted free, 
or by charges levied upon the traffic. The entire cost must 
come out of the people, out of their annual product, the wealth 
which the people produce. This fact remains, that the less the 
cost of operation and of maintenance, the more we shall have 
for the gratification of other wants and desires. 

However, the character or form of the tariff or rate plan, 
designed simply to cover cost of service over a nationalized 
ndlroad system, is a matter of secondary importance so long as 
the form is simple, intelligible, and easily applied. Nor does 
it matter, if, at first, the rate fails to cover cost of service. There 
can be no loss to the people under such a plan, for the sum 
lacking or "deficit^ ^ would still be in the pockets of the people, 
and would be adjusted through other forms of taxation. On 
the other hand, a rate plan that yielded a surplus over cost would 
simply take more than was necessary from the people and ulti- 
mately would lead to waste and extravagance and thus would 
fail to effect an economic administration. The same results 
would obtain in the administration of railroad service as now 
obtain in our postal service, where charges are adjusted so as to 
barely cover cost. Here we see that the trend of rate and of 
cost is constantly downward, because this adjustment always 
prompts the utmost vigilance in expenditures, prevents leaks 
and waste, and thus leads to the most economic administration. 
Furthermore, as we shall see in a later chapter, the charge that 
barely covers cost, always makes for minimum cost, because it 
utilizes maximum capacity. 

It would seem that even in this disjointed boy^s play railroad 
system, to some extent at least, natural economic laws and prin- 
ciples should prevail as elsewhere. The reader might search in 
vain for some natural and fixed law or fundamental principle, 
some sound economic factor or rational basis, which is consist- 
ently adhered to in the present system and is scientifically 
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applied by it in its adjustment of rates and charges, but he 
could not find the slightest trace of any such ruling principle. 
He might search through all that has been written, through all 
the volumes of analytical exegesis on the rate making graft of 
the present system and would find no such principle. He 
would learn of cost, of value, of risk, of the ton mile and 
passenger mile cost, and of the cost per unit of trafiic. He 
would learn also of the rate to develop business, or to fill empty 
return cars, of the rate that would cover fixed charges, of equal 
mileage rates, of mileage and value of service factors. All of 
these expedients and much more would be learnedly discussed 
in elaborate expositions of principles, which underlie this pro- 
found rate making "skin game.^^ He would also learn of the 
law of increasing returns. Incidently he would perhaps dis- 
cover, why colossal salaries were paid to colossal traffic minds, 
who alone could grasp and could apply these momentous and 
abstruse principles. All that was dark in this mysterious traffic 
world would be made plain to him. He would even discover 
that there were ^limitations to charges." But all these elucida- 
tions would be only in the books. For out in the practice of 
the system, there are no laws or principles in evidence. He 
could find no trace of what he had read, not even any limita- 
tions to charges, save the scarcely perceptible limitations, which 
are fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. He would 
return weary and discouraged, only to come back to "what 
the traffic will bear," back to the burglar's jimmy, and back to 
the grab-it-all instinct. For after all, this grab-it-all instinct is 
the only fixed principle of rate making he will find in this rob- 
ber system. How can the people be interested in the rate mak- 
ing principles of the present system? What possible benefit 
can it be to the people, that "cost varies inversely with the 
traffic." If the traffic decreases, making a higher rate neces- 
sary, is not that higher rate always quickly in evidence? If 
increasing population increases the density of traffic, making 
lower rates possible, do the people get any lower rates? Has 
anyone ever noticed any corresponding reduction in rates? On 
the contrary, does not the increase in traffic, that brings an 
increased percentage of profit, bring an increase in watered 
stocks and in bonds, and thus bring an additional penalty to the 
people in the form of added fixed charges? Do we not see the 
'^aw of increasing returns" thus become the law of increasing 
penalties to the people? But what does it matter so long as 
the present system "develops the country?'^ The products of the 
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orchard may rot on the ground; the farmer may bum his grain 
for want of coal; and the miner may starve for want of the 
grain; — ^the system's rate making principles will at last all 
resolve themselves into the only law that the system heeds, 
the law of grab-it-all, the law of monopoly instinct, the law 
that knows no limitation to charges. For there is not a rate 
in the system's toll, not a turn of its wheel, not a move in its 
method, that does not crucify the people. 

Back of the tragedy of the present system's exploitations 
of the people, lies the comedy of the system's pretensions. All 
the various costs which as factors enter into the pretentious 
philosophy of its rate making, the terminal costs, haul costs 
and fixed charges, — ^like the classifications and millions of rates, 
are simply the accessories of the juggler, subterfuges to justify 
extortion, pretexts to enable the system more easily to deceive 
and rob the people. It can not apportion any of these costs 
to its traffic, and it never attempts to do so any more than 
the post office attempts to apportion the salary of the Postmaster 
General to the package or to the letters which the postal system 
carries. Like the post office, the system simply feels its way for 
aggregate results, for aggregate income to cover aggregate cost. 
Mr. Noyes (American Railroad rates, 1906) says, "Any attempt 
to base cost on ascertainable expenses merely ends in conjec- 
tures," and quotes from "Eailway Practice," by General Alex- 
ander, "Results so arrived at would be as unreliable as the 
distance to the moon, estimated by measuring to the top of the 
highest mountain and guessing at the rest." 

Does this system apply its principles in order to do justice 
to the public? Does it apply its mileage basis in order to 
cover only cost and reasonable profit, and furthermore to avoid 
discrimination against individuals and localities? Then why 
do the railroads charge as high a rate from Chicago to Salt 
Lake City, as they do from New York to San Francisco? There 
is no science, no reason, no justice, no method nor philosophy 
in their rate making. The complicated and absurd classifications, 
the confusing and confiicting tariffs are simply a wild riot of 
guesswork and of monopoly instinct, that is after the greatest 
possible aggregate revenue. There is infinitely more science, 
more reason, more justice, more method and more philosophy, 
not to mention more economy, in a simple fiat charge, a fiat 
charge which applied by a nationalized system, would simply 
make for aggregate income to cover aggregate cost and thus 
would give the people an intelligible rate system with service 
at cost. 
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A railroad once built must continue to be operated regardless 
of the volume of the traffic. Its expenses in the main are 
constant. Wellington and other high railroad authorities re- 
gard the railroad as a machine, the cost of running which is 
practically the same, whatever the volume of traffic. *^A ma- 
chine built for the express purpose of equalizing opportunities 
for all mankind to labor and to enjoy the fruits of their labor. 
A machine the cost of running which is practically the same 
whatever the distance a man or his products may be carried 
upon it.*' 

As we come to consider the revenue and the disbursements of 
the present system, we are staggered by the enormity of the 
figures which are presented, the figures of aggregate income 
and of aggregate expense. We see millions tossed about like 
chips in a faro game. We see enormous fortunes grow like 
mushrooms. We see endless waste and loss, endless manipula- 
tion, and graft. Instinctively we feel and know that we are 
exploited by a monopoly power of our own creation. We see 
the system pile billions upon billions in fraudulent capitaliza- 
tion. We see the system crushing us under hopeless debt. We 
should be simple minded indeed if we did not know that the 
system pitilessly robs us. Why should we then insist upon 
positive proof of these facts? We know it is corrupting, de- 
fective, inadequate, and inefficient and that no other system 
could possibly be worse. Why then should we assume that we 
can have no better system? Why do we stand in our own light 
by interposing our prejudices and an affected scepticism, when 
we are told that the consolidation, unification, and nationaliza- 
tion of our railroads would logically give us an infinitely better 
and more economical system? Puffed with the conceit that 
we lead in all things, and saturated with a know-it-all con- 
servatism, we are becoming stagnant and unprogressive, the 
gullible victims of blood-sucking special privilege interests. So 
we close our eyes to the advantages which are enjoyed by other 
nations in the public ownership of their railroads. We swallow 
the most unreasonable and the most absurd arguments which 
are advanced by special interests in defense of their graft. We 
doggedly bar our own progress^ and demand proof and positive 
evidence in a proposition so clear as to need no argument, so 
plain and simple that even the mind of a child can grasp it. 
Had we been as distrustful of the present system, and had we 
been as exacting in demanding of it positive proof, facts, and 
figures, would we now be plundered as we are plundered? Have 
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we demanded proof of this system that its capitalization repre- 
sents actual investment and that we are paying only fixed 
charges on an honest capitalization? Have we demanded proof 
that the system has not capitalized the free gifts of the people, 
and has not made ns pay fixed charges on our free gifts and 
thus penalizing us for our generosity? Have we demanded 
proof that it has not capitalized the unearned increment, and 
has not capitalized the money taken from the people in fares 
and in charges and put into extensions and improvements? 
Have we demanded proof that the operating expenses of the 
system cover the actual amd necessary operating expenses? 
Why should we accept the system's cook and bull statements 
and figures? Why should we swallow the camel of the present 
system and '^strain at a gnaf of a proposed nationalized sys- 
tem? For what are economic laws and principles? For what 
are our reasoning faculties? Must we ever hold to the *'calf 
path*' ideas which have created and fattened the special privi- 
leged interests that are now pauperizing us? 

We boast of progress and talk of private initiative, yet we are 
falling behind in the world's race because we have no collective 
initiative. We groan under fixed charges. Our wheels of indus- 
try stagnate. We do not prosper as we should prosper, because 
we have not wit enough to use our government for the collective 
good. If the people of more bureaucratic governments use 
their government for the collective good, why can't we do 
likewise? Is a government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, a government only for the benefit of a privileged 
few? If the German people can use their government to pro- 
vide themselves with cheaper, with better, and with more satis- 
factory railroad transportation, why can't a people with every 
economic advantage do so also? For two generations Europe 
has nationalized her railroads with no substantial nor permanent 
reversion to private ownership. *Trom China to Peru," says 
Acworth, "after more than half a century's experience, the 
nations of the world have decided to nationalize and control 
their railroads, with exception of the United Kingdom and the 
United States. But the sentiment in England among the 
people is overwhelmingly in favor of government ownership. 
The English people with Macaifley long ago saw and deplored 
the mistake of permitting the private ownership of their rail- 
roads. It is becoming apparent that if England wishes to 
retain her commercial prestige, she can not much longer post- 
pone the nationalization of her railroads. But so rapidly the 
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experience with private ownership has crystallized sentiment 
and has necessitated the nationalization of railroads all over 
the world, that the people of the United Kingdom, of the United 
States, of Spain, and of Turkey are the only people of more 
than half a hundred countries, that are still wholly exploited 
by private monopoly in railroad transportation. The movement 
toward nationalization has gained momentum every day, as the 
advantages of ownership and of control by the people have 
become more and more apparent. This rapid movement toward 
government ownership is shown by the almost reversal of per- 
centages, from 78% in favor of private ownership in 1880 to 
72% in favor of government ownership in 1910. Only about 
6% of the railroad mileage of Germany remains in private 
hands. This mileage, before long, with the private mileage in 
other European countries, will be taken over by the pubUc. 
The handicap of private ownership in the development of a 
nation^s export and domestic trade, in the strategic utility of 
its railroads, in political ways, and in a hundred other ways is 
clearly seen. N"ot only in Europe, but in Asia, in Africa, in 
Australia, and in South America, is the movement toward 
nationalization progressing in an ever accelerating ratio. The 
return of Italy to absolute ownership and to control of her 
railroads has practically settled the question of the relative 
merits of private and of public ownership. Italy has spiked 
the guns of the opponents of public ownership, who have de- 
lighted to cite her as the ^Tiorrible example^^ in the alleged 
failure of public ownership. Mr. Hadley in his '^Eailroad Trans- 
portation,^^ 1885, says, "The people of Italy had tried almost 
every possible relation between the State and the railroads, — 
tried various forms of management — direct state action, lease and 
participation in profit. * * * Therefore, and by reason of their 
close study, thorough investigation of the subject, and hard- 
won experience, they above all people were best qualified to 
judge of the relative merits of the two policies, public and pri- 
vate management." But though the people of Italy at that 
time found cause for dissatisfaction with the public manage- 
ment of their railroads, and leased their roads to private com- 
panies, they did not thereby solve the problem nor did they form 
a final decision in favor of private management. 

Our consul reported in 1904, that twenty years of private 
corporation management had almost ruined the railway system 
of Italy. Over one-fourth of its motive power, one-half of its 
passenger coaches, and one-fifth of its freight equipment were 
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fit for little else than the scrap heap. The goyemment was 
obliged to spend $30,000,000 a year for replacements and for 
rehabilitation of the railroads. Just so private corporation 
management has almost ruined the system of the United States 
and is now clamoring for billions for replacements. 

With all their schooling in railroading, the people of Italy 
still had another lesson to learn, — the lesson that, if public 
management of their railroads had been bad, private manage- 
ment was infinitely worse. Furthermore they learned that les- 
son thoroughly, for the physical deterioration of their railroads 
under private management, necessitating costly rehabilitation, 
indelibly impressed the lesson upon their minds. So the Italian 
people have once again and for all time taken their place in the 
line of nations moving rapidly towards absolute and universal 
public ownership of railroads. 

Vrooman,* page 128, says: "The service of corporation rail- 
ways was always inferior to that of State lines, handicapping 
industry in that section; therefore, the business community 
(Belgium) demanded state purchase.^* 

But why should we concern ourselves with Italy^s experience, 
or the experiences of any other nation? If every other nation 
in the world had only privately owned railroad systems, is that 
any reason why we should have the same? With the economic 
advantages that nature has given us for constructing and for 
operating a unified system, we should have been the first to 
establish a publicly owned railroad system instead of being 
among the last. Besides, have we not declared for "equality 
under the law?'' How then can we consistently entrench 
monopoly in railroads or in anything else? Can we have pri- 
vate ownership without tainting and without undermining our 
democracy? Can we establish a government of, by, and for the 
people, and have private ownership in railroads at the same time? 
Who is simple minded enough to believe that such a condition 
is possible? We boast of our progressive spirit, and of our 
superior intelligence, yet we tolerate the most wretched, most 
corrupting, and by far the worst railroad system in the world. 
Our system is even worse than is the system of Spain, which 
has at least the redeeming feature of much safer service. 

Even though we do not perceive that our railroads are simply 
the delivery wagons of the people, simply machines the cost of 
running which is the same whether they carry much or little 

(♦) American Railway Problems. 
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and that they should, therefore, be utilized to their full capacity, 
especially as their cost in every way must and does come out 
of the people; is not the frightful waste of our system apparent? 
Is not its inefficiency, its decrepitude in management and in 
service, its danger and death toll, its pretension, fraud, and 
extortion plain enough? Are not the advantages of a nation- 
alized system equally plain? 



XIV. 

FAKE BEPRESENTATIONS. 

But lest we be inclined to attach any importance to the 
representations of apologetics and of the opponents of pubHc 
ownership, and in order that we may get a better idea of how 
facts are manufactured, are distorted, are garbled, are exagger- 
ated, and are perverted by advocates of private ownership in 
their frantic and vain effort to discredit public ownership, let 
us take the following example. Recently— January, 1912— the 
press announced in big headlines "Government Ownership 
Fails Badly in France — Government ownership in France is a 
fizzle for the government and the people. Since the Western 
was taken over by the Government in 1906 annual expenses have 
risen $15,000,000 a year. This year's accounts show a deficit 
grown to the enormous sum of $15,000,000." We need not 
quote this fiction at length, for, we shall see, that it is a Simon 
pure fabrication. Incidentally, however, we may observe how 
the bogeyman "deficit" is always on the job. In the Daily Con- 
sular Trade Reports for March 9, 1912, two months later, ap- 
pears the following report of our consul at Havre, France, Mr. 
James E. Dunning: "The land transportation service of the en- 
tire Havre consular district is now in the hands of the govern- 
ment, the Western Railroad having been purchased in 1909. It 
forms the Western State Division of the Government lines and 
has a total mileage of 3,694 miles." The Consul subdivides his 
report, and under the heading of "a satisfactory profit," says: 
"Although, technically speaking, the State railroads show a 
deficit for 1910 their operating account had the very satisfac- 
tory profit of $11,465,799, equivalent to $2,072 per mile of 
road. The deficit, so called, was caused by an expense item 
of slightly over $22,000,000 on purchase account paid to the 
private Western Railroad Co." TJnder the further subdivision, 
"Increased wages and other benefits," he says: "In view of the 
great variety of opinion with regard to the effect of government 
ownership of public utilities, the following extract from the 
official report regarding the West Division during 1910, — > 
the first full year of government ownership is of special interest." 
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The reader will here note that 1910 was the first full year of 
government ownership. The Consul then quotes the official 
report referred to, which shows among other benefits, that a 
minimum wage scale was established; the compensation of 
women crossing-tenders was doubled, and a rest day in each 
month was granted in addition to fifteen days annual vacation. 
Two thousand, four hundred and thirty-one employes, carried as 
extra staff, were put on payrolls and the wages of nearly 10,000 
employes were advanced in one way or another. Under the 
sub-division, ^^fEect of government ownership,'^ he concludes 
his report by stating, "The effect of government ownership 
upon the personnel of the West Division is so interesting from 
the standpoint of the railroad man that I give below a table 
taken from the report, showing the disposition of about $5,000,- 
000 during 1910 on the West Division alone, disbursed to cover 
the following benefits: Special gifts, 

ft*ofit sharing. Old age asylum and day 

Medical attendance, nursery. 

Sick benefits. Extra aid to men and families. 

Commutation of quarters. Employes^ funeral expenses, 

5% increase in salary to labor- Share of clothing, 

ers and cleaners. To pension funds. 

Premiums, indemnity bonds, and Assistance to former employes 
Allowances to families, of private corporations, 

Eeimbursement of guaranties. Allowances to apprentices. 
Warm hygienic drinks. Extra wages on dismissal/^ 

$806,956 was allotted to profit sharing; $1,612,655 to com- 
mutation of quarters, and $1,530,905 to pension funds. The 
charge for profit sharing is an arrangement by which about 2% 
of the gross receipts is distributed among the employes, accord- 
ing to their position and according to their salary. Here the 
reader can see with what utter abandon truth is cast aside and 
facts are distorted by apologetics and by opponents of govern- 
ment ownership in their futile effort to stem the growing senti- 
ment in favor of public ownership. Here the reader can see 
how absolutely valueless and untrustworthy are the "signifi- 
cant facts'' and ^'cold figures'' of the defenders of this rotten, 
privately owned, robber system. When has a privately owned 
railroad paid out more than a year's total net profits on its cost 
or purchase price? When has it distributed half of its annual 
net profits in profit sharing, in increased wages, and in benefits 
to employes? When has it not increased its indebtedness instead 
of reduced said indebtedness? 
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Referring to the original French State lines, Prof. Parsons, 
page 309, quoting the Journal Official, 1901, says: "The state 
undertook an exceedingly difficult task. It acquired bankrupt 
roads, badly located in a region shunned by the private com- 
panies and until recently had no line to Paris. None of the 
big interests are on its line. It had none of the dense traffic 
of the country, none of the great national advantages and many 
handicaps. Yet it made reductions of 25% on freight and 
36% on passenger rates the first dozen years, and has continued 
this policy, thereby building up business, and has made, a good 
profit because of its progressive and efficient management.^' 
They were the first to establish round trip tickets and to lead 
the way in railway progress. Furthermore the French lines are 
four times as safe as are the private lines. Lord Monkswell 
says: (French Railways, 1911), "The State Railway alone, 
among the French lines, has laid down water troughs to enable 
engines to take water while running and in this manner they are 
able to run between Chartres and Thouars, 147f miles, with- 
out a stop.'* 

Before Italy returned to public ownership, for years her 
experience was cited as the *Tiorrible example'^ of failure of 
government ownership. Then came Australia. Particularly did 
our press organs exploit an article on failure of State ownership 
in Australia, purported to be copied from a Melbourne publica- 
tion. In the May, 1908, issue of 'The Public,'' (Chicago), the 
reader will find a communication from Mr. Max Hirsch, of 
Melbourne, 'Tublicist and distinguished citizen in the Aus- 
tralian commonwealth." Mr. Hirsch states that no such publica- 
tion, as the one quoted by the American press, had existed in 
Melbourne for twenty years and that the statement that Aus- 
tralian Railways are unsuccessful "is untrue" and **an absolute 
perversion of facts," and that it is "wholly invented or attrib- 
uted to a wrong source because the true one is not avowable." 
And to prove it a "malicious invention," he cites official statis- 
tics, which in comparison with the railroads of Qreat Britain, 
of United States and of Canada, show for the Australian system 
"the lowest percentage of working expenses and the highest 
revenue per train per mile, a smaller percentage of accidents 
than in the United States, and, crowning glory of all, its cost 
of construction per mile is lower, much lower than that of any 
of the privately owned systems with which it is here compared." 

He says: "The statement published in the United States and 
now under review is thus seen to be a slanderous falsehood with 
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regard to every allegation which it contains/^ Mr. Hirseh then 
at length points out that the railroads have attained this effi- 
ciency in a density of population that gives them less than one 
and a half persons to the square mile, against 24 in the United 
States and hundreds in England. Furthermore they have pro- 
vided one mile for every 281 persons, whereas we have only 
one mile for every 387. In Australia they are constantly reduc- 
ing their rates to the people, the reductions of 1906 and 1907 
alone saving the people over $1,250,000 annually. They pay 
higher wages than other employments pay, and work employes 
only 48 hours a week. Mr. Hirseh concludes by saying: 
^TN'owhere are railroads freer from corrupt practices; nowhere 
are they conducted with a more single minded devotion to the 
interests of the country as a whole than they are in Australia. 
What better proof could be asked than the fact, for fact it is, 
that there is not a single representative who would dare to sug- 
gest the sale or lease of our government railroads to private 
corporations? Anyone seriously doing so would find his political 
life at an end with the next election.^^ 

On page 222, of the Railway Library, 1910, we find, under the 
heading ^Tailure of State Ownership,^^ an article by A. W. 
Kerce, taken from a Melbourne review. Evidently, the same 
old story is doing business at another stand. Its absolute worth- 
lessness is seen at a glance, for the writer says: "Instead of 
one system of railways, Australia should have dozens. There 
should be railways and competition everywhere.^' Only a char- 
latan without the faintest idea of economic principles would 
make any such absurd and childish statement. It is writers of 
this kind, who believe that the prosperity of the department 
store depends on the number of its delivery wagons, and that 
the prosperity of a nation depends upon the duplication and 
waste in its railroad system, that disport themselves in railway 
apologetics. There is nothing too shallow, too flimsy or too 
absurd at which apologetics and the advocates of private own- 
ership will not grasp and which they will not exploit to dis- 
credit public ownership. 

Even if it were true that state ownership had been a failure 
in France or Australia, has it not for more than two generations 
been a success in other countries? Neither in France nor in 
Australia has state ownership been a failure. Volumes of official 
statistics and testimony of reliable writers can be cited to show 
the immense superiority and the advantage in every way and 
everywhere of public ownership over private ownership in rail- 
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roads. Where is railroading a greater failure than with ua? 
Is it anything but the paternalism of regulation that keeps our 
skinned and ^^frazzled^' railroads out of the hands of receiver- 
ships? Insight into a few basic principles is all that we need 
to perceive that private ownership of railroads is unnatural, 
irrational, illogical, retarding, and absolutely incompatible with 
our welfare; that private ownership can yield only extortion, 
ineflBciency, confusion, danger and debt, and result in the utter 
perversion of the railroads* functions. Public ownership is 
the only logical and rational ownership. Nay, nationalization 
of railroads is absolutely vital and essential and is the only solu- 
tion of the railroad problem, for nothing but our monetary 
system is of such momentous importance to us. 



XV. 

EEQULATION". 

Can we conceive of anything more preposterous than the 
present method of administration of our system of railroad trans- 
portation? Remember that the railroad is simply an improved 
highway; and like the common highway is built solely for the 
transportation of men and of commodities. The improved 
highway, adapted to steam or to electric traction and to heavy 
rolling stock, requires a solid steel roadbed of easy gradients, 
and throughout, a more substantial structure than the common 
gravel or macadam highway, adapted to animal power or to 
lighter motor vehicles. But inasmuch as the people build and 
own the common highway, is there any vaUd reason why they 
should not also build and own the improved steel or rail high- 
way? The functions and object of each is the same, namely, 
to facilitate the movement from place to place of the people 
and of the products of the people^s labor. If we can build a 
Panama Canal, and can accomplish the greatest engineering 
feat of the world, surely we can build a railroad, the improved 
highway. If the nation can construct the finest battleship, 
perfect in all its appointments, surely it can construct loco- 
motives, coaches, and all the rolling stock necessary to equip 
that improved highway. The battleship Florida, recently built 
by the government, proved on her trial run to be the fastest 
dreadnaught ever built, establishing "a record of her class 
throughout the world and exceeding the speed of the Utah, 
built on the same lines by private builders, by about one knot, 
against a high wind and heavy seas.^^ A people that can erect 
the finest legislative plant in the world, and the most mag- 
nificent and complete public buildings, surely can erect depots 
and freight houses, and can provide every appurtenance and 
every facility necessary in the operation of this improved high- 
way. If the people have, through courts and receiverships, 
operated as high as twenty-five per cent of our railroad system 
for the benefit of private interests, why can^t they operate the 
whole system for their own benefit? If the people have for 
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years owned and operated a railroad, which they furthermore 
nave relocated and have reconstructed on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, why can they not build, operate, and own railroads in 
their own environment? If, as is now declared and is now 
conceded, "The government should construct, own, operate all 
the railways in Alaska," why should not the government con- 
struct, own and operate the railways at home? Frederick J. 
Haskin says: "Our government is a builder. It undertakes to 
construct almost anything, from a gun that will hurl two- 
thirds of a ton of steel a distance of 15 miles to a pair of 
scales so delicate that the balance will turn sharply under the 
weight of a millionth part of a grain. Our government is an 
operator. It takes observations of temperature with a ther- 
mometer so sensitive that it will measure the heat of a candle 
five miles away, and it operates a gigantic testing machine that 
will register a strain of 10,000,000 pounds. It performs func- 
tions ranging from the conduct of international diplomatic 
affairs to the driving of mules; from making maps to feeding 
hogs; from coining money to making ice cream; from digging 
canals to flying kites." 

There is no skill nor talent nor genius, no scientific nor 
technical knowledge nor ability that does not come out of the 
people, and that the people can not command, not only in 
construction, but in operation as well. Nay, obviously, the 
nation can build its railroads far better and at far less cost than 
private corporations can build them. Had the nation con- 
structed its own system of rail highways, as it should have done, 
instead of bearing the cost and instead of leaving the con- 
struction and the ownership to private corporations, it would 
now have an infinitely superior system, with no capital account 
to provide for. It would be a system of far greater mileage, 
and of far better location. It would be an infinitely more 
efficient system, built and operated at far less cost than the 
present system is, because it would be a co-ordinated and unified 
system. 

Let us remember the important fact that the nation has paid 
for the railroads many times over, the value of the land donated, 
together with subsidies and bonuses alone being sufficient to 
duplicate the entire system as it is today. Is it not apparent 
that the physical railroad plant, this system of improved high- 
ways, could thus easily and readily have been provided by the 
people themselves? What reasonable explanation can we ad- 
vance why an intelligent people should for a single day stand 
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for the present mock railroad system, with its frightful incubus 
of stocks and of bonds, with its crazy and extortionate rate sys- 
tem, with its useless and costly associations and commissions, 
with its worthless and expensive departments and agencies; 
with its useless officials and magnates to draw enormous sal- 
aries while they paw the air in pantomime management, with 
its villainous service, with its awful and needless sacrifice of 
life and waste of the people's money, with its frightful cor- 
ruption of public officials and of government? How can the 
people believe that any effective solution or remedy can come 
out of regulation or out of the absurd make-shifts of a com- 
merce court or of federal and of state commissions? Although 
for a quarter of a century we have legislated, and have pursued 
the will-o'-the-wisp of regulation,— this pipe-dream of assembly 
committees and of little rainbow chasing statesmen, we are as 
far as ever from solving the railroad problem thereby. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in its 24th annual 
report, says: "The fight against discrimination is by no means 
won. Those practices still remaining are more insidious and 
more difficult of extirpation than open rebating, by reason of 
the fact that they are hidden in contractual arrangements 
entirely legal except for the effect produced.'' Can we regulate 
the railroads? We might as well try to regulate the course of 
Halley's comet. For nearly a generation we have hurled the 
expensive boomerang of regulation at railroad abuse and at 
mismanagement, only to have it recoil with added momentum 
upon our own over-credulous heads. During all that time we 
have only succeeded in abolishing open rebating and in making 
this huge railroad machine of centralization, a still greater 
centralizing force by diverting the millions of rebates and of 
concessions, that were formerly scattered broadcast, to the 
smaller shippers as well as to the larger shippers, into the 
hands of interiaced Big Business. This Big Business we now 
see, through its interlocking system, controls almost the entire 
capitalized wealth of the country. What have we accomplished 
through the costly clap-trap of commissions and of regulations, 
except to confer protection and extraordinary benefits upon 
Big Business, upon high finance and upon the railroads, thereby 
to increase the earning power and profits of the railroads and 
thus increase their ability to float stocks and bonds and swamp 
the nation in an ocean of railroad debt? What have we accom- 
plished by regulation, except to confer an AUadin's Lamp of 
opportunity upon the railroad magnate to frightfully and shame- 
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folly oyer-capitalize the railroads? What have we accomplished 
except to make possible a 55% increase in capitalization in a 
decade^ a 55% increase in fixed charges, which the people have 
to pay along with millions more to be paid in profits, in fixed 
clu^ges and in the cost of legislation, of commissions and of 
courts. 

These millions are what we pay for the "whistle" of regula- 
tion, only to effect in a quarter of a century the abolition of 
open rebating. We quote Mr. George A. Rankin.* 'Ttf 
we had acquired our 27,000 miles of road in the period 1900 
to 1906, as economically as we acquired our 40,000 miles 
in the period 1890 to 1900, this country would have been bur- 
dened with $1,700,000,000 less railway stocks and bonds, for 
which it received nothing, with $2,050,000,000 less 'stocks and 
bonds and miscellaneous liabilities,^ for which it received noth- 
ing, and with $3,510,000,000 less gross railway liabilities, for 
which it received nothing." Again, citing Poor^s Manual, show- 
ing an average increase in capital liabilities of $3,350 per 
mile in the total mileage of the country during the year 1905-6, 
an increase amounting to the enormous sum of $1,030,349,026, 
Mr. Eankin says: "If you divide that sum by 4,389 — ^the 
number of miles of road we acquired in 1905-6 — you will see 
that each mile of road acquired, costs the people of this coun- 
try $234,757." Referring to the early day empire builders, 
he adds: ^TTet with all their genius, the old buccaneers were 
unable to stuff railroad capitalization more than $60,000 per 
mile. How they must groan in their graves thinkiag what 
babes they were in the gentle stuffing art, knowing that there 
are stuffers now in good health and with ever-increasing stuffing 
ability, who have stuffed railroad capitalization to $234,757 per 
mile — over four times what the genius of the past could con- 
trive.*^ But, reader, the "genius of the past** did not have the 
sure thing that we have conferred through regulation upon the 
capital and upon the liability stuffing "empire builder** of today. 
Had the empire builder of the past enjoyed the protection of 
regulation, the nation would long ago have been hopelessly sub- 
merged in railroad debt. 

How long shall we continue to extend the further special 
privilege of security and of profit to monopoly interests? How 
long shall we pin our faith to this abortive expedient, this vain 
and hopeless makeshift, this delusive chimera of the phantom 

(^) An American Transportation System, pa^e 69. 
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cliaser? We can no more solve the railroad problem by regula- 
tion than we can solve the Eiddle of the TTniverse by a con- 
gressional probing committee. Private ownership of railroads 
is a special privilege. It is a political wrong. It is an economic 
wrong and above all it is a moral wrong. We can not regulate 
a wrong. We can not regulate and never will regulate the rail- 
roads. We might as well try to regulate the course and the 
velocity of the winds. *^o question is settled until it is settled 
right.^' Our railroad problem will not be solved until we 
solve it right, — until we solve it by public ownership. Even 
though regulation wer6 in the least effective, how could we 
accomplish any regulation with ^'Old Guards'^ in our congress 
and with corporation "jack-pots^^ and lobbyists in our legis- 
latures? How can we regulate, we, who can scarcely get one law 
enacted to curb the encroachments of special privileged cor- 
porate greed, that does not contain a joker or a rider? How can 
we regulate, we, whose dual political structure of federal and 
state government permits one state to grant to corporate greed 
charters and broad rights to plunder and exploit the people of 
another state, and in a little fake "General Office" in Kentucky 
or in New Jersey chuckle contemptuously over the impotence of 
the people? 

Eights are conferred that the federal government can not 
question without an invasion of state rights; rights are granted 
that a state can not challenge without invading constitutional 
guarantees, as interpreted and protected by Hanf ords and Gross- 
cups on the federal bench; rights are given that under our 
scheme of government may even find a "twilight zone,*' — 
ground absolutely barren of either federal or of state jurisdic- 
tion whereon corporate greed may revel in its exploitation of 
the people with perfect immimity. Why should we expect to 
succeed where the strong bureaucratic government of Germany 
has failed and where every other government has failed? Spe- 
cial privileged interests in England and in Prance have suc- 
ceeded in perpetuating regulation and the graft on the people 
under regulation for nearly 70 years. The unthinking, there- 
fore, say that England and Prance, particularly the latter, 
have apparently solved their railroad problem by regulation. 
In fact, the close and rigid regulation of Prance is considered 
by many as virtually tantamount to public ownership. Yet in 
both countries, the faith of the people in regulation has long 
been on the wane and the demand for public ownership has 
daily become more and more insistent. Prance has abready 
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added to her state lines by recently taking over The Western 
Bailroad of France. It is safe to assume^ that long before 
concessions of the remaining roads expire, at which time (1957) 
these railroads are to revert to the state free of all capital liabil- 
ities. Prance will have nationalized her railroads. So also Eng- 
land and Spain and all other nations that have not yet done so 
will nationalize their railroads. Indeed, as we write, the press 
announces that, ^^ing Alfonso has agreed to the proposal of 
the cabinet that the government should proceed to the national- 
ization of the Spanish railroads and that a bill for this pur- 
pose will soon be introduced in the Cortez.*^ The industries 
of England, of France, and of Spain, are handicapped by ex- 
cessive railroad rates and by the competition of the industries 
of the other nations of Europe which have publicly owned rail- 
roads. Therefore, public ownership of the railroads in these 
countries is an economic necessity, and their nationalization can 
not be delayed much longer. But nowhere more than in Eng- 
land and in France does the study of the railroad problem dis- 
close a more striking example of how regulation shakes the "per- 
simmons" to special privileged monopoly interests, while the 
people ^Tiold the bag^^ and there as here, are relieved of their 
dollars by high rates, by subsidies, by guarantees, by subven- 
tions, and by fixed charges. 

It is the special privileged interests who profit by it, that 
favor and advocate regulation in England and in France. It is 
special privileged interests and assembly committees, little states- 
men, and the unthinking, that favor and advocate it here. Our 
railroad magnates and managers, who a short time ago, fiercely 
denounced the interference of regulation now favor and invoke 
it. As we go back to their pamphlets, diatribes and absurd 
arguments, — ^their dark and gloomy forebodings of the dire 
disaster that was to overtake the railroads, in event of the estab- 
lishment of regulation, as we ponder over their incredibly 
childish buncombe, in the light of what has transpired, what 
shall we say of the caliber and capacity of the gigantic $100,000 
a year intellects that are wasting billions of the people's money 
in imitation management of "imitation" railroads? What value 
can we place upon the opinions, the arguments, and the judg- 
ment of these empirics, who, while floundering in a mire 
of insolvency and of receiverships, fought off their own salva- 
tion and could not even get the faintest glimmer of the 
^^onanza" regulation was about to bring them? Indeed, with a 
monopoly privilege and with the "sure thing" of regulation. 
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how can the great magnates and the managers, with the easy 
millions and the fabulous salaries, be anything but ^T^old,^* 
'^aggressive,^^ ^'able,^* ^'shrewd,^^ "farsighted" and, in/ short, 
omniscient; yet, for a sound opinion on railroading or other 
subject, might we not, perhaps, fare as well by going to the sec- 
tion boss or to the brakeman? 

So, the magnates and managers, with characteristic obtuse- 
ness, were very slow to perceive the gold mine and the unlimited 
opportunities which the people had prepared for them in regu- 
lation. Not until the buccaneers of Wall Street, the brokers, 
the clerks, and the aggressive tin-plate captains and other 
"captains of industry^^ had jarred their slumbers and blazed the 
way in frenzied irrigation of railroad securities did they per- 
ceive these advantages. Then, like Mrs. Malaprop, they imme- 
diately got the ^Tiydrostatics,'^ for they at once began to let 
the waters of Lake Sliperior, of Erie, of Huron and of Ontario 
into their capitalization. It will be remembered that the "whole 
of Lake Michigan,^^* had already been let into the capitaliza- 
tion of the Great Northern E. E. — and continuing the irriga- 
tion, they are now letting in the Atlantic in the East and the 
Pacific Ocean in the West. But, it might be asked, did not 
regulation regulate, when it nipped the railroad manager's pro- 
posed rate advance in the bud? Apparently there was regula- 
tion but not to such an extent that the railroad managers were 
worried about it. Constant irrigation calls for constant ad- 
vance in rates or for other devices to fry fixed charges out of 
the people. But why should the failure of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to sanction their rate advance, worry the 
railroad managers, particularly when they could let the people, 
who were accustomed to worrying, do the worrying? Notwith- 
standing their slow apprehension, Wall Street and 25 years 
of regulation had taught the railroad managers a few things. 
They had learned that regulation, that did not bring a sure 
thing to the railroads, that did not recoil on the people, and 
that could not be evaded, would not be regulation. If they could 
not get the additional millions, which they needed for fixed 
charges, by advancing rates, they would get these millions in 
another way. They did get their additional millions. The 
press, late in August, 1911, announced the following: "Nearly 
one hundred thousand men have been dropped by railroad offi- 
cials from their payrolls since the rate raise failed early in 1911. 



(*) McClure's, Dec, 1910, page 127. 
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The saying in wages is estimated at $94,000,000 a year, or more 
than enough to offset the lost rate raise/' If they could not 
get $90,000,000 or more out of the people through a rate ad- 
yance, they would get it out of them through the dangerous and 
inferior senrice of a half-manned railroad system, through the 
destruction and loss of property, through broken limbs and 
mangled bodies, through the priyation and want of 100,000 
men, of their wiyes, and of their children, through the crippling 
of the substance and of the physical constitution of already 
^^staryed and skinned'' railroads. Is it not clear that only the 
regulation that goes all the way, and not only limits the rate, 
but mans the railroads, receiyes and disburses their reyenue, 
constructs, equips, and maintains the railroads, in short, is it 
not clear that the regulation of absolute public ownership is 
the only effectiye regulation? 

In the tumult of this ezpensiye fiasco of regulation, comes the 
echo of constant conflict between federal and state legislation, 
between federal and state regulation, and between federal and 
state courts. Hence the announcement by the press of the 
unanimous and concerted protest by the goyemors of twenty- 
fiye states against the inyasion of state rights by the United 
States courts on account of the prompt nullification of state 
legislation and regulation by these courts. So the labors of 
today in this huge burlesque of regulation are Hanfordized 
tomorrow, and political, judicial and legislatiye chaos is added 
to railroad chaos. Is it not the same empiricism that proclaimed 
competition as the panacea for railroad extortion and abuse, 
that now proclaims regulation as the cure-all? Competition cost 
us billions in the needless waste of duplication. Must we lose 
billions more through the eyer-increasing railroad debt and 
fixed charges, and through all the direct and indirect cost of 
this endless fool's chain of regulation? Must we always adopt 
the quaok remedies of that *T)ane of our political life," the 
office holding, office seeking, or special priyileged ^'Practical 
man?" The people of eyery nation in the world will testify 
to the utter failure of regulation. That is why fifty out of 
fifty-four goyemments haye already turned to public ownership. 
How then can we with our high finance and railroad ridden 
goyemment hope to be successful? How long shall we continue 
to screen incompetency and to assume the work and respon- 
sibility of incapacity and of failure, and to make the railroads 
profitable to special priyileged interests? How long must we 
continue to waste our time and money in this fool's errand 
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of regulation? How long shall we continue to pay for oom- 
missions to play to the galleries in this great comedy? How long 
shall we continue to pay for laws to regulate, for courts to 
enforce regulation, for other courts to nullify regulation, for 
the high salaried officials to evade and to circumvent regulation, 
and for the countless millions which are wasted in every way 
in chasing the elusive devil of railroad mismanagement and of 
rohbery around this hollow stump of regulation? 

What will be the next step in this grotesque comedy of Pater- 
nalism? How high will the people build this pyramid of folly 
to shield railroads and special privilege? Will a Commerce 
Court be all or will there be a Commerce Court of Appeals to 
reverse the Commerce Court? Will there also be a Supreme, 
or Commerce Court of last resort, to reverse the Commerce 
Court of Appeals and to affirm the Commerce Court, in nullify- 
ing the rulings of the Commerce Commission? Or is this frail 
structure of imbecility even now, only Commerce Court high, 
top-heavy, and tottering to its fall? 

The press announced in July, 1911, ^^As a result of a decision 
handed down by the United States Commerce Court, in the Los 
Angeles and San Francisco switching cases, the railroads of the 
country are enabled to add $200,000,000 to their annual rev- 
enue/^ Again in Ifovember the press announced that, "The 
repeated action of the Commerce Court in overruling the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in refusing to allow reductions in 
railroad rates granted by the commission has developed an 
acute situation/^ When and where did this absurd monkey-play 
of regulation ever develop anything but an "acute situation ?^^ 
Again in March, 1912, the press announced that, "The worst 
muddle in railroad regulation since the act to regulate com- 
merce, according to national rate experts, exists today and will 
ultimately require drastic congressional action/^ When and 
where did this silly, quack^s makeshift of regulation, this vicious 
paternalism, ever bring anything but hopeless "muddles?" 

All laws, courts, and commissions, which are established to 
regulate the railroads, are but palliative sops thrown to the 
people, and prolong the graft of special interests and the rob- 
bery of the people. They are costly and stupid expedients, 
which are designed to stave off inevitable public ownership, and 
to keep the patient and suffering people hopeful, while they 
extend the lease of this robber system to further plunder and 
pillage. They are compromise measures, in the transition from 
the rule of special interests to the rule of the people. They are 
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Mason and Dixon lines, between the rights of the people 
and the graft of special privilege. They are insidious schemes of 
grandstand play which perpetuate special privilege, robbery and 
spoliation, and give the loaves of a sure thing to special privilege, 
while they dole out crumbs to the people. They are clever de- 
vices to blind the people, to peq)etuate graft, and to saddle end- 
less fixed charges upon the people. They are crafty contrivances, 
which are conceived by cunning statesmanship for defense of 
special privilege, and which are interposed between the govern- 
ment and the people to bulwark special privilege and to bring 
the government farther and farther away from the people. 
They are vicious, paternalistic measures, which are established 
to fool the people and to throw the people an occasional crumb 
to keep them quiet. They are fool expedients, that chloroform 
the people into quiessence, with a five per cent reduction in a 
single rate here and there, while one hundred per cent robbery 
continues in the "eighty-six million'* other rates. They are 
stratagems that under guise of protecting the people, really 
protect and entrench monopoly. They are breastworks of the 
last trench and of the last stand of monopoly. They are frail 
Lilliputs sent out to combat Brobdingnags. 

How, when and where have the people been benefited by 
regulation? Sustained by regulation, special privilege in rail- 
roads is now enabled to levy its extortionate charges on all alike, 
and increases its revenues and its power to issue oceans of 
stocks and of bonds. The pennies which the people receive in 
rate reductions are yielded up with the dollar which they pay 
in increased fixed charges. Increased fixed charges, the ex- 
pense of regulation, and the satisfaction of knowing that all 
except interlocking Big Business are robbed alike, is all the 
people get out of it. 

What appreciable relief or protection can come to the people 
in their generation from the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
that huge statistical bureau with a century task on its hands, 
wrestling in hopeless censorship with "eighty-six million'* ever 
changing rates? All the courts and commissions that congress 
or legislatures might establish could not cleanse the Augean 
stables of this system in a thousand years so as to give the 
people efficient and even reasonably cheap service. 

Is it the delusive hope of final government regulation that 
makes the manufacturer, the business man, and the shipper en- 
dure the extortion, the loss, and the annoyance, of this intoler- 
able system of spoliation and of wretched service? Is it a sim- 
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pie and childish faith in a final remedy through Commerce 
Court or through Eate Commission, that makes the farmer, 
the stock raiser, and the producer, stand by complacently, while 
this system of plunder limits his markets for him and, to the 
measure, of all that "the traffic will bear,^^ robs him of the 
fruits of his toil? Is it the vision of cheap and of efficient 
service through government regulation, if not in this generation, 
then in the next, that makes the sovereign consumer, with the 
power of the ballot in his hand, fold his arms in trustful resigna- 
tion, while this system of pillage double-crosses him, his wife, 
and his children? 

Or does the sovereign citizen possess so much of the good 
things of life, that an ever-increasing cost of living is a matter 
of no concern to him, and that it is of little or no moment to 
him, that this costly madman^s railroad system now imposes 
an annual tax of ONE HUNDRED AND FOETY DOLLARS 
ON HIM AND ON HIS FAMILY AND ON EVERY FAM- 
ILY IN THE LAND? Does he believe that this frightful 
transportation tax does not distress the people? Does he believe 
that all have enough food, fuel, and clothing for health and for 
comfort? Does he believe that we can not have a railroad 
system, except one that develops divine right magnates to put 
the price of fuel almost beyond the reach of the people? Does 
he believe that we can not have a railroad system, except one 
built and maintained upon the privation, the suffering, and the 
want of millions of men, of women and of children, a system 
that takes the entire wheat crop of the nation to cover its fixed 
charges? Does he believe that there is no other way of conduct- 
ing the nation^s transportation, except by a system that absorbs 
over one-fifth of the income of the average family in the nation, 
— a system that, therefore, demands the sacrifice by millions of 
people, of their opportunities for intellectual and moral improve- 
ments, as well as a sacrifice of their pleasures, comforts and 
necessities? Does he believe there is no other way except by a 
system of maximum cost and maximum waste, incompetency 
and retardation, a ridiculous "widow and orphan^^ system, that 
exists only to fatten the bond holder and useless magnate? 

If the soverign citizen believes that there is another way; if 
he believes that the charges of the present system are excessive 
and oppressive; if he hopes and expects to realize and to enjoy 
reasonable charges and adequate service, why does he waste 
his time in vain arguments before the chimeras of State and of 
Interstate Commissions? Why does he not awaken from the 
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Bleep ''At the switch of his own interests/^ and shake off that 
greatest of all ''pipe dreams/' the dream that the goyermnent 
will regulate the railroad for his benefit? When the govem- 
ment owns the railroads^ — ^and there are no more railroads which 
own the goyemment^ — ^then^ and not until then will the rail- 
roads be regulated for the benefit of the people. There can 
no more be a system of privately owned and goyemmentally 
controlled railroads than there can be a Union half-free and 
half-slaye. Not until the people own and operate the railroads, 
will the sovereign citizen secure reasonable charges and sendee. 
Then why does he not demand public ownership at once, exer- 
cise his soyereignty, and use his ballot to enforce the demand? 
Does the magnate hesitate to exercise these rights for material 
gain? Does he hesitate to influence or to coerce his employes, 
to use their ballots to his advantage? Does he hesitate to spend 
vast sums to corrupt the electorate, in order that he may bene- 
fit by their ballots? In short, have not the special opportunities 
which have made the magnate and multimillionaire, been 
created by the ballots of the people? Then why should the 
shipper and consumer, and why should the people hesitate and 
delay using their ballots in their own material interests to wipe 
out this pernicious system, this impoyerishing and oppressive 
travesty in railroading? 

Shall we hesitate because pin-headed statesmen, poU-parrot 
bogeys, invented by special privilege, and tell us the step is "a 
too radical innovation ?'' 

It is seventy years since railroads were first nationalized in 
Europe. Is a step, in which we are two generations behind the 
times, a too radical innovation? Are we still to hesitate, because 
we are told by special privilege that "Conditions are different in 
Europe ?'* What conditions? The conditions that enabled our 
railroad managers and financiers to float billions of our railroad 
bonds there and to mortgage our railroads to Europeans, so 
that our railroad system, which we have paid for over and over 
again, is today largely owned abroad? What conditions? The 
conditions thus established by our magnates, and which pour 
billions of the money wrung from the American people through 
the railroads into Europe to fatten bond holders and to restore 
a decadent and impecunious nobility? What other conditions? 
Do natural laws operate differently in Europe? Do universal 
economic principles and laws operate otherwise there than here? 
Or are we less intelligent, less progressive, less a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people? What condi- 
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tions, except a fool-fetish worship of individualism and of pri- 
vate enterprise, or, perhaps, the fool idea, that every man has 
a chance of becoming a railroad magnate and multimillionaire? 
What oonditions except an astounding blindness to our own 
interests should or could prevent us from owning and from 
operating our railroads and from enjoying the expansion, the 
benefits> and the blessings of service at cost? 



XVI. 

VALUATION. 

Let us turn to the amusing phantasies on valuation in railway 
apologetics. We are told that the increased value of right-of- 
way and of terminals^ represent '^the investment of foresight, 
energy, and spirit of venture, as much as the actual money 
invested in railroads/^ Is not this droll? Remember, that not 
only the right-of-way, but forty miles of land on each side of 
the right-of-way, with ten miles for indemnity and $20,000 
per mile subsidy besides, was donated by the people. Indeed, 
217,000,000 acres of land and millions in money were donated 
by the people to induce "foresight, energy, and spirit of ven- 
ture" to accept the right-of-way and terminals, and to venture 
out to float oceans of stocks and bonds thereon. It would 
seem, that increasing population, and the investment of "fore- 
sight, energy, and spirit of venture," of the farmer, of the 
manufacturer, and of all the rest of the people, in all other 
walks of industry, which provides the traffic for the railroads, 
has nothing to do with the valuation. It would also seem that 
this "element*^ of valuation, namely, "foresight, energy and 
spirit of venture," also appUes to the thousands of miles of 
'T)adly located roads," which we are told, "should never have 
been built," and which are mere "imitation railroads." Then 
we are told, that the "cost of construction, which is concealed 
in yearly and in daily maintenance and in improvements," 
must be added to the original cost of the railroads, if the "cost 
of reproduction, new," is to cover it. Evidently nothing should 
come off for depreciation. Evidently the high rates which the 
people have paid, have merely covered operating expenses. 
Evidently reconstruction, maintenance, and improvements, as 
well as the hundreds of millions that go to make the magnates' 
private fortunes, have all been charged to capital account and 
to the yearly contribution of stockholders. Further on we 
meet with "other elements of value, notably that intangible, 
illusive thing known as franchise value." Possibly, one cause 
of its illusiveness, may be due to the circumstance, that the 
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people have the power and the right to terminate and to annul 
the franchise, whenever they shall awaken to the fact that their 
best interests and welfare demand such annulment. 

Again, further on, we learn, "Such inquiry as this,^^ namely, 
to establish the physical valuation of railroads, "must include 
an estimate of the commercial value of the railways as a sys- 
tem.^^ We have seen that as a system, the railroads are a dis- 
jointed and disorganized system, of badly located roads, — a 
system of duplication and of quadruplication, of roundabout 
routes and hauls, of impossible management, of slow movement 
and of inferior service, — a system lacking in motive power and 
in equipment, — a. dangerous and destructive system, of rotten 
ties and of rusty rails, of wrecks and of disaster. We have seen 
that it is a system of ruinous waste, imposing an unnecessary 
and oppressive burden upon the people, which on account of its 
needless drain, would render it of no commercial value whatever, 
compared with a system, operated as a unified whole. 

We are furthermore enlightened that, the commercial value 
of the railways as a system, "means the market estimate, * ♦ ♦ 
based on its net income,^' or "strategic significance,'* in other 
words, the stock ticker's and stock exchange's, or Wall Street's 
valuation. Finally, as a further guide to a true valuation, 
apologetics refers to the returns of the different assessors and of 
state boards of equalization. These assessors and boards of 
equalization undoubtedly found that a valuation, based on actual 
money investment, would furnish but a scant basis for taxation 
of railroads. They, therefore, eagerly grasped the aerial ele- 
ments and factors enumerated by apologetics, and included "the 
investment of foresight, energy and spirit of venture," together 
with the "original cost of railways, plus the cost of reconstruc- 
tion concealed in yearly and daily maintenance and improve- 
ments, plus "the intangible, illusive thing, known as franchise 
value," plus stocks and bonds and Wall Street estimate. Thus, 
by this profoimd process, assessors basing valuation on apolo- 
getics' elements, and apologetics basing value on assessors' valu- 
ation, like a puppy dog chasing its own tail, railway apologetics 
shows us how to arrive at the true physical valuation of railroads. 

All the fake and gauzy pretexts, that the wild fancy of high 
finance can torture into the slightest semblance of an excuse 
for the irrigation of railroad capitalization are proclaimed by 
apologetics to be the real "elements" upon which to build the 
only true physical valuation. This wild imagination enumerates 
"franchise value, historical value, strategic significance, poten- 
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tialitieB, intangible properties, intangible rights and oppor- 
tonitiesy sagacity, skill and good management/^ Omitting hon- 
esty, it includes much more, mostly &e intangible, to be ap- 
praised and to be capitalized. No wonder apologetics deems the 
enumeration of the factors in the valuation a discouraging and 
^'superhuman task,'^ greater than that of ^'numbering the stars.'' 
No wonder that the physical valuation, tor re^alation, at* 
tempted by various State Commissions were undertakings that 
'^nothing short of omniscience'' could fathom and could under- 
stand. No wonder, while some could not find a physical valua- 
tion of much more than one half the capitalization, others found 
a valuation greater than the water-soaked capitalization. What 
other results coidd come from the appraisal of the important 
'^elements," of ^'sagaciiy, skill and good management?" Why, 
— the '^element" of ''good management" alone, as we all know, 
should send the physical valuation of our railroads mountain 
high. 

In the great game of high finance with its daily shifting 
railroad control, where great systems are taken over, are merged 
and are consolidated while you wait, apologetics has no such 
"superhuman task" in valuation to record. It is only the 
valuation for public protection that becomes difficult and im- 
possible. Thus, on every flimsy and preposterous pretext that 
the frenzy of conscienceless greed can devise, is built up that 
gigantic, wat^rbloated, fraudxQent and criminal railroad cap- 
italization which the people are told is beyond their power to 
take over. We are, therefore, asked to believe that public 
ownership is impossible. But, in this system of gauzy pretexts, 
where gauzy pretexts form ''principles" for robbing the people 
through high rates and charges, and gauzy pretexts form "de- 
ments" for robbing the people tlurough inflated, fraudulent, 
capitalization, only that which is gauzy is reasonable and pos- 
sible and in accord with "sane, intelligent business methods." 
It is perfectly right and reasonable, perfectly in accord witii a 
sane order of things and with a just conception of an equitable 
distribution of wealth, that a broker's clerk, who "was a good 
shot;" and an "excellent billiard player," who "drove a good 
trotting horse" and was "a clever boxer," and whose total assets 
amounted to little more than a three thousand dollar seat in the 
stock exchange,* should in a few years acquire absolute con- 
trol of 23,609 miles of railroad, should acquire joint control of 
39,790 miles more, and shoiQd become an empire builder. 
Then with a few other sky-rocket empire builders, who held the 

(•) Harrlman. 
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remaining groups of roads, which compose onr railroad system, 
virtually secure control of the country's entire railroad plant, 
while all these men incidentally feather their private nests with 
hundreds of millions of the people's money besides. Think of 
the monstrous, and incredible paradox that a few men in a 
few years, in and through our railroads shoidd acquire more 
wealth than they could legitimately earn in a hundred thou- 
sand years. Think of the monstrous fact that a few men, 
whose original investment, as compared with the cost of the 
railroads to the people, would be as the widow's mite to the 
wealth of the Sothschilds, should in a few years acquire railroad 
holdings of countless millions and should acquire practical con- 
trol of our entire railroad system. 

Apologetics devotes volumes of cob-web arguments, statis- 
tical buncombe, pompous phrases and unctuous palaver to con- 
vince us that this spoliation has been accomplished without the 
criminal manipulation and without inflation of securities. We 
are asked to believe that such a sudden acquirement of wealth 
and of power is simply the natural and honest result of the 
saintly "sagacity, skill and good management," of private enter- 
prise and of corporate ownership. This robbery of the people 
by private enterprise we are told, is as it should be, and is the 
only sane, perfect and proper condition. But ownership and 
control by the people, by a people possessing greater resources, 
greater productive power, and greater wealth than any people 
on earth; ownership and control by the people who have pro- 
duced all the wealth, railroads and all, such ownership and con- 
trol would be preposterous, impracticable and impossible, nay, 
it would be oataclysmal. But, moribund railroad privilege is 
struggling hard for its life and as the quicksands of credulity, 
upon which it so long has had a footing give way, there is no 
support too weak or too frail to escape its franctic death-clutch. 

In the same manner, as the system establishes every con- 
ceivable flimsy pretext as a "principle" for an extortionate rate 
adjustment, so it adopts every conceivable flimsy pretext as an 
"element" upon which to base an inflated valuation and its 
fraudulent, blood-sucking capitalization. Its bureaus of apolo- 
getics reach out for foreign statistics, quote these statistics as 
file ^Tiandmaid of logic," and make them the 'Tiandmaid" of 
buncombe, in an effort to show that frenzied railroad finance has 
not over-capitalized our railroads. These bureaus have the 
effrontery to compare the capitalization of our ill-equipped sys- 
tem, of defective rails and rotten ties, with that of the superbly 
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built foreign systems. Our skinned and disabled system should 
really have little if it had any capital account at all, because 
it was practically built by the donations from the people. These 
bureaus draw into comparison with the capitalization of our 
decrepit system, the English privately owned system, which is 
the highest capitalized system in the world. Simulating a spirit 
of fairness, they graciously allow the English system $100,000 
per mile for difference in value of right-of-way. These bureaus 
are, however, discreetly silent as to the infinitely more costly 
and superior construction, appointments and safeguards, and 
as to the infinitely greater equipment of this and of the other 
systems which they mention, namely, those of France, of Bel- 
gium, and of Germany. All of these systems, especially that of 
France, which is still mainly a private system, have more or less 
inflation in their capitalization, the unfailing concommitant of 
existing or of former private enterprise and ownership. In fact, 
a special cable to the press, October 28th, 1911, which announces 
that railway nationalization has become a pressing question in 
British politics, states: The Eoyal Commission, as a result of 
investigation has found that "quite half of the railway capital- 
ization represents no value. Yet the right of way alone, of 
this system, per mile, cost more than the entire cost per mile 
of our system. But the average equipment per mile of these 
systems, alone exceeds in value the average value per mile of 
our system, roadbed, equipment and all; to say nothing of the 
costly right-of-way and double track roadbed of the foreign 
systems. Apologetics in its absurd "reductio ad absurdum^^ 
of Senator LaFoUette's statement to the effect that our rail- 
roads have upward of eight billions of water in their capitaliza- 
tion, presents figures of cost in a frantic effort to show an 
honest, if not a real under-capitalization, of our railroad system. 
At an estimated cost that would replace, new, the decaying 
ties, rusty rails, and worn-out equipment, apologetics gets an 
average value of over twelve thousand dollars per mile out of 
the equipment alone. On the same basis, the Belgium system 
should be capitalized at $70,000 per mile to cover equipment 
alone. According to a recent writer, "Prussia has amortized 
$750,000,000 of her railroad debt, has received $760,000,000 in 
the general revenues, and has only one and a half billion rail- 
road debt outstanding on a system that costs her $2,250,000,000 
and that now has a sale or mortgage value of more than three 
billion." Leaving topography and many other things out of 
consideration, how can any fair comparison be drawn between 
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these systems and our system? How absurd, how false and 
how misleading are off-hand comparisons of this Mndl This 
futile artifice simply demonstrates the desperate tactics of a 
hopeless cause that is now playing the last trump in its game 
of deception and of unscrupulous imposition on the credulity 
of the people. 

If Senator LaFollette erred at all, it was in understating 
rather than in overstating the amount of watered railroad 
capitalization. Although large sums are taken from the people 
every year for maintenance and for renewals, for maintenance 
of ways, of structures, and of equipment, the system, excepting 
in spots, — ^main lines of heavy traffic, has long and fast been 
going to seed. This railroad system has trackage of worn and 
defective rails, and ties that yield spikes to the fingerpuU, old 
and impaired rolling stock, "tea-kettle" motive power and 
ramshackle structures. It is a system, that a no less "Big 
Noise" railroad authority than Mr. James Hill, declares would 
require seven or more billions to rehabilitate. This sum is al- 
most sufficient to rebuild the entire system, equipment and 
all. In estimating every locomotive in this system at $12,000, 
every passenger car at $6,000, every freight car at $1,000, every 
work car at $600, every mile of rails, including those of second, 
third, fourth and yard tracks, at $28 per ton, every tie at 50 
cents, (at least one-half of these ties should have been replaced 
long ago), apologetics certainly has not taken the slightest 
chance of arriving at an under-valuation. Having thus tabu- 
lated all there is to the system excepting structures, grade, and 
right-of-way, the last, remember, being almost entirely donated 
by the people together with two hundred and seventeen million 
acres of land, which now is probably worth as much as the 
entire railroad system; apologetics gets a total cost or valuation, 
as it stood in 1906, of $4,270,866,000. That year the total cap- 
italization of all our railroads in stocks and bonds and other 
liabilities, was $18,226,896,401,* which leaves almost fourteen 
billion to cover structures, donated right-of-way, and presum- 
ably, "strategic significance." If we deduct the amount from 
the capitalization, which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
reported outstanding in that year, namely $14,570,421,478, we 
still have ten and a quarter billion to account for in other 
property and accessories. But a proper allowance for wear and 
tear should reduce apologetics' valuation, of equipment and of 
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trackage, to at least three billions, without questioning the 
figures of cost upon which the total valuation is based. And 
here it is well to consider, that under the interlocking system of 
Big Business, directors and stockholders in railroads, are also 
directors and stockholders in steel mills, in locomotive works in 
car works, and in other industries furnishing railroad supplies, 
and in construction companies. Furthermore, on account of an 
interlocking system of juggled bookkeeping, by which the sys- 
tem proves its facts and figures, and in short, proves all things, 
these figures of cost like all figures handed out to the people 
mean nothing. 

During an examination of the books of the New York Cen- 
tral system by James C. Wallace, examiner for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Mr. Wallace reported: "By a peculiar 
method of the New York Central's system of juggling figures 
and accounts, the sum of $649,206 was added to the expense 
account of the New York Central and Hudson River SaUroad 
and the Boston and Albany for a single month in the items of 
ties, rails and steam locomotive renewals. By juggling, the 
net operating revenue of the two roads for the first quarter of 
1910 showed a decrease of $171,411 instead of an increase of 
$447,794.^' 

Mr. Charles Steadman Hanks, whom we shall quote again 
and who at the suggestion of President Boosevelt, began to 
investigate railroad capitalization and to compile statistics for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, but whose efforts, it 
seems, were suppressed by "The friend at Court of the rail- 
roads, the United States Senate," says: "I have been told on 
good authority that certain Wall Street men, who controlled 
a certain large railroad system, regularly telegraphed instruc- 
tions the last of each month from New York to the main office 
of the railroad, what the books should show the net earnings 
were to be for that month." The whole system from its juggle 
in stocks and bonds and juggle in leases, through its juggle in 
operating expenses, down to the juggle in the cost of construc- 
tion and of supplies, is simply a huge skin-game combination, 
of wheels of fraud within wheels of fraud. It is a system that 
through its skin-game, interlocked ramifications robs the people 
mercilessly through fictitious and inflated prices for equipment 
and supplies and through inflated cost of construction, and then 
parades its inflated cost in inflated bookkeeping, in inflated statis- 
tics, and in inflated flgures, in order to justify an inflated cap- 
italization. 
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If we consider the thousands of miles of needless^ duplicate 
and badly located roads, "that should never have been built/' 
the valuation of three billions would still be much too high, 
but conceding apologetics a valuation of three billions, there 
would still be left us over eleven and a half billion of the out- 
standing capitalization and over fifteen and a quarter billion of 
the total capitalization to account for in right-of-way, in struc- 
tures, and in intangible assets. Of the total capitalization, 
$8,884,234,925 was in stocks, $9,342,961,476 in bonds. Mr. 0. 
C. Barber, "the Match King,*' places the water in our railroad 
capitalization at $9,500,000,000. (See Pierson, February, 1912.) 
Mr. Barber is borne out in this estimate by Prof. W. D. Marks, 
of Philadelphia, who some years ago placed the cost of equip- 
ment and of construction of all the roads in the United States 
at $5,600,000,000, while the aggregate capitalization at that 
time exceeded this sum by $7,000,000,000. He analyzed the 
report of the railroad commissioner of Massachusetts to show 
that in that state the total capitalization was about $52,000 
per mile, while, he said, the cost of building and of equipping 
railroads in that state could not exceed $25,200 per mile. Mr. 
Harriman, of the inner circle, and, therefore, the most com- 
petent witness, declared that 95% of the stock capitalization 
was ^T)onus or water,'* to say nothing of the alleged 33% bonus 
on the bonds. Mr. EanMn says: ^^ot more than 75% of the 
bonds which our railway system owes, ever found its way into 
the treasury of the railway corporations, or was actually ex- 
pended in construction.'* Elsewhere, we quote Mr. Thos. F. 
Eyan to the same effect. Thus we have Mr. LaFoUette's state- 
ment borne out by the highest railroad authority. Further- 
more, recall that the Union Pacific testified that the cost of 
the Utah Central was only $7,204.20 per mile. But we do 
not need any man's say-so. Nothing in the world is more 
flagrantly palpable, than is the scandalous overcapitalization of 
our railroads. The people will never know the real or actual 
cost of railroad construction, equipment, and operation, until 
they construct, equip, and operate the railroads themselves. 

Let us digress a moment and go to the municipalities for 'a 
lesson. The people of Racine, Wis., although but twenty-five 
miles distant from Milwaukee, do not know or perhaps do not 
believe that water can be piped to their homes for less than 
21f cents per one hundred cubic feet. No amount of figures 
or of statistics, of specious arguments, or of far fetched com- 
parisons could convince the people of Milwaukee, that the cost 
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of service was such as to warrant a charge of 21f cents per hun- 
dred cubic feet, for they get all the water they want from their 
faucets at about one-fifth of that charge. In fact, water is so 
cheap in Milwaukee that the people would not pump it, if they 
had a pump in the kitchen. All that the people pay for water 
there is 4^ cents per hundred cubic feet. Yet, neither city has 
any advantage over the other in taking its supply from Lake 
Michigan. The difference is simply this: the people of Bacine 
pay to a private corporation, that owns and operates their water 
plant, while the people of Milwaukee pay to themselves as joint 
owners of their municipal plant. This plant which costs over 
seven and a half million dollars, has paid for itself and is debt 
free, and gives the people at cost, a never failing and far purer 
supply of water than does the plant at Racine. Furthermore, 
at that low cost, a large annual surplus is derived. Yet the 
people of Racine take no hint from this nearby object lesson; 
nor does it suggest to the people of Milwaukee similar valuable 
assets and service at cost in their gas plant, in their telephone 
plant, in their street car plant, and in their other public utilities, 
notwithstandingr the fact that the most valuable part of all these 
plants, the franchise, really belongs to the people. No doubt the 
private water company at Racine, like every public service cor- 
poration and like the railroads, has demonstrated with worthless 
and with inflated figures of cost and of investment, the reason- 
ableness of its charge and of its capitalization, to the satisfac- 
tion perhaps of the credulous people of Racine. These figures 
would, however, but excite the ridicule of the people of Milwau- 
kee. Milwaukee has demonstrated that there is no necessity "'^or 
constant capital charges and that with these charges eliminated, 
the actual cost of maintenance, of renewals and of betterments 
is so low that its people get service at one-fifth and less, of the 
charges levied by private water companies on the people of Ra- 
cine and of other cities. Does anyone believe, that if the Mil- 
waukee waterworks were ovmed and operated by a private cor- 
poration, that the people of Milwaukee would get service at a 
rate of 4^ cents per one himdred cubic feet, or that they would 
not pay as much as the people of Racine now pay and more? 
Does anyone believe that the water company would not demon- 
strate that the people of Milwaukee ought to pay more, because 
"conditions were different,^^ and because it costs more to pump 
and to distribute water in Milwaukee? Does anyone believe that 
the private water company would not furthermore bring facts 
and figures to prove that its charges, barely covered the cost of 
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service, leaving but a scant return on an holiest investment, as 
represented by a capitalization, of perhaps twenty or twenty- 
five millions in stocks and in bonds? 

The valuation . placed by the State Eailroad Commission in 
1910, upon the property of the Milwaukee, light. Heat & Trac- 
tion Company (authorized capital $30,000,000) was $6,726,777, 
and upon that of the Milwaukee Electric Eailway & Light 
Company (authorized capital $20,000,000) controlled by the 
former, was $12,509,486, or a little over $18,000,000 on both. 
Eemember, this valuation included franchise value, intangible 
assets, "strategic significance," etc. The people paid to these cor- 
porations in 1911, returns in dividends and interest upon a cap- 
italized value almost equal to their entire authorized capital 
stock. A further bond issue for $90,000,000 has just been author- 
ized by these companies. These corporations with the Milwaukee 
Gas Company^ in whose reorganization $126 in stocks and $126 
in bonds were given for $60 worth of old stock, or $6 for $1, 
are capitalized at over $66,000,000. These figures incidentally 
show the honest and innocent investment, upon which the enor- 
mous capitalization of privately owned public utilities is based. 
Here, in these municipal utilities, we have the whole problem in 
a nut-shell. We see private ownership on one hand, exact from 
the public the highest possible rates. We see, for instance, the 
street car system give poor, inadequate service. We see it over- 
work employes and thus frequently cause strikes, loss, and dis- 
comfort to the people. We see these utilities under private own- 
ership waterlogged with capital indebtedness, and impose upon 
the people a frightful burden in frightfully increasing capital 
charges, which go to swell huge fortunes of Wall Street Captains 
of Industry. We see that public ownership, on the other hand, 
with no capital charge, and vnth every cent of the cost of con- 
struction paid, serves the people amply and satisfactorily at 
incredibly low rates. We see it at the same time give high 
wages and reasonable hours to employes, and leave a surplus 
over cost of service besides. Their water plant furthermore is 
a most valuable asset to the people, in which every citizen has 
a proprietary interest. This interest yields every citizen a 
return of almost 17 cents on every one hundred cubic feet of 
water which he uses. This 17 cents is the difiference between 
what he actually pays and what he wotdd inevitably pay, if he 
were served by special privileged monopoly. Thus his interest 
is equivalent to a bond, the value of which depends on the 
amount of water which he uses. But the free and unlimited uae 
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of water, thus made possible by joint public ownership and by 
service at cost, adds immeasurably to his comfort and makes 
his plant a valuable sanitary asset besides. These advantages 
illustrate how many indirect benefits come from public owner- 
ship. But let those who are prone to see corruption resulting 
from public ownership, observe. Through all the corrupt and 
grafting administrations, through all the years of boss rule and 
of predatory domination by Big Business, which cursed Mil- 
waukee, the water plant was not for one moment directly or 
indirectly involved. The water plant did not for one moment 
become the means of enrichment of any man or of any corpora- 
tion. It was the people's property, serving all the people alike. 
It had no attraction for vultures of Big Business, who in foul 
nests of private oJEces, hatch out perfidious schemes for skim- 
ming their living and millions besides, from the toil and indus- 
try of their fellowmen. But the keen scent of this buzzard 
brood always quickly detects opportunities for a feast in the 
special monopoly privileges of electric lighting, of street car, 
of telephone, of gas, and of other public utility service, which 
have been stupidly abandoned to private enterprise by the people; 
and which the people have been duped into believing they could 
not own and operate, as well as they could own and operate a 
water plant. 

Through all the corrupt administrations, that in defiance of 
the people, handed out forty year franchises and inestimable 
values and privileges, without a dollar's return to the people, — 
through all the years of boodle and of soulduggery, the people's 
water plant offered no lure to corrupting and to plundering 
harpies, that were waxing fat at the expense of the people, 
in getting something for nothing through other utilities. Not 
for one moment did the water plant offer the slightest oppor- 
tunity for private enrichment, or anywhere open the smallest 
avenue for graft. The water plant protected the small con- 
sumer by denying any advantage to the big consumer. It 
served all at an incredibly cheap rate and with exact justice. 
It repelled every approach of corrupting special privilege, and 
maintained for itself and for the people a political atmosphere 
as pure as was its water supply. Not only did it prove a purify- 
ing political factor, and at the same time serve the people ade- 
quately at extremely low rates and confer many indirect bene- 
fits upon them, but it paid off its entire cost of construction 
and relieved the people of all capital charges. Indeed, it has 
already paid into the General City Fund over $1,500,000 out 
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of net earnings, and last year, 1912, had net earnings of over 
$500,000. The other "private enterprise" ridden utilities, have 
piled up a constantly increasing capital indebtedness, which 
before long will run into the hundreds of millions. They con- 
sequently levy constantly increasing capital charges on the 
people, through the highest possible rates for services. These 
services are either inadequate, indifferent, or bad, sometimes 
intolerable, and always unsatisfactory. Have we not here a 
striking object lesson? On one hand, under public ownership, 
we see freedom from debt and from capital charges, adequate, 
satisfactory and cheap service to all, to rich and to poor alike. 
We see more comfori;, health and benefits to the people, reason- 
able hours, fair treatment and just compensation to employes. 
In shori;, we see maximum service at minimum cost, or in other 
words, the fullest and freest use and enjoyment of a utility. 
On the other hand, under private ownership, we see a constantly 
increasing, impoverishing and bloodsucking debt, and danger- 
ous, inadequate and unsatisfactory service. We see the highest 
possible charges, with the extra cost to the people of the stupid 
and useless expedient of regulation. We see over-work and 
under-pay to employes, corruption, graft and contamination 
of public service in all departments, coupled with many other 
direct and indirect evils. In short, we see minimum service and 
benefits at maximum cost. If privately owned and operated 
public utilities on extremely high rates, must constantly increase 
their indebtedness, while a publicly owned utility, on extremely 
low rates, one-fifth or less of those charged by the same pri- 
vately owned utility, decreases and wholly liquidates its debt, 
yielding a large annual surplus besides, does it not argue as- 
tounding incompetency or fraud on the part of private enter- 
prise in public utilities? Let us not for one moment lose 
sight of the important fact, that all indebtedness on the pri- 
vately owned utility, as well as on the publicly owned utility, 
is always the people's debt, which they must carry and pay. 
It matters not whether a privately owned public utility is munic- 
ipal or national. In every privately owned utility which we 
establish, we deliberately create an instrument and an agency 
that causes an inequitable distribution of wealth, and that makes 
the rich richer and the poor poorer. Again let us go to the 
municipal utilities for illustration. The Milwaukee Gas Com- 
pany charges for the first ten thousand cubic feet of gas con- 
sumed during any one month seventy-five cents net; for the 
next ten thousand feet sixty-five cents; for the next eighty 
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thousand feet fifty-five cents; and fifty cents when over one 
hundred thousand cubic feet is consumed. In other words, the 
large consumer has an advantage of 33%% over the small con- 
sumer^ and, of course, at the expense of the small consumer; 
for the cost of production to the Gas Company is the same. 
The Milwaukee Water Department charges a flat rate of four 
and a half cents per one hundred cubic feet to cover cost of 
service, of maintenance, and of replacements, etc., regardless 
of quantity used. Thus it will be seen that by its own schedule 
of rates, the Milwaukee Gas Company shows a profit of 33^^% 
on its seventy-five cent rate, plus its profit, over cost of service. 
No doubt, it also has ample profit on the fifty cent rate. The 
observing citizen might have seen, at many industrial exposi- 
tions, wagon loads of coal, upon which banners were displayed 
advertising the quality of this or of that coal company^s coal. 
These banners announced that 1,700 or more pounds of coke and 
11,000 cubic feet of gas could be produced from one ton of 
this coal. Thus is monopoly privilege through a ton of coal, 
which, probably, does not cost it more than $2.50, if it costs 
that much, able to extract from the people $13.00 to $14.00 
or more through gas and through coke alone, to say nothing 
of its receipts from the by-products of which, it is said, there 
are more than two hundred. No wonder a president of a large 
gas company, while he was under cross-examination in court, 
was obliged to admit, that his company could give its gas away 
and still do business at a profit. Is it not manifest that a pub- 
licly owned plant would, in all probability, give the people gas 
at a small fraction of the price which they are now obliged to 
pay, not only giving them a cheap illuminant, but also cheap, 
clean, and convenient fuel? 

But do not the people clearly perceive this imposition and 
robbery? Why in all the years that these good straphanging 
people have paid high private enterprise profits in gas, in tele- 
phone, and in other public utility service, have been jammed into 
stuflfy, private enterprise cars, and directed to "step lively," 
"pay as you enter'' and "move forward," they have never been 
able to grasp the idea, that they were the real owners of their 
streets, — ^that they had in their streets a tangible asset of high 
rental value and of immense earning power, which, if properly 
conserved, would almost, if not wholly, relieve them of local 
taxation? They did not think they could own anything, unless 
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they could see it, touch it, carry it home or fence it in. Nor 
could any of these complacent citizens, at whom the ^^gods 
have many a laugh,^' acquire a home or place for business, 
without purchase or the payment of rent. Yet, they turned 
their streets, these valuable assets, over to other citizens, who 
called themselves corporations, and permitted these to go into 
business with assured profits, to lay rails, to string wires, to 
lay gas and heating pipes, etc., rent free, and without a single 
reasonable limitation as to charges for service. While the 
problem of how to realize, down to a cent, on other personal 
assets, might keep them awake all night, not once, in all their 
straphanging years did they give a single thought to their 
failure to realize the slightest return, either in low cost of 
service or in pecuniary compensation from these precious assets, 
any more than the somnolent people of Racine realized that 
they were losing nearly two dollars on every one thousand 
cubic feet of water consumed. 

But let us abide with these good people a while longer. Let 
us watch them in their abortive efforts to solve the public 
service corporation problems, in their still more abortive efforts 
at regulation, and in their sharp and caustic encounters with the 
Social Agitators. Their trials and problems were the trials 
and problems of the people all over this land. Therefore, if 
we learn what the good people of Milwaukee were doing, we 
shall also learn what the people everywhere in the country were 
doing. Perhaps, after all, we shall not stray so very far from 
our railway problem. Evidently these gentle people did not see 
anything. Perhaps they thought this was not necessary. They 
had established a commission at their capitol, miles away, to 
see things. Every occupation inflicts its own particular ailment, 
so all public commissions, we are told, are apt to be afflicted 
with "ophthalmia (corporation) sympathetica,^^ a peculiar disease 
which impairs the eyesight of public commissions. This com- 
mission, although it is provided with the powerful lens of 
public opinion, would invariably be obliged to devote two, three, 
and sometimes five years of steady gazing before it could see 
an object clearly, and before it could discern, furthermore, how 
to hand it down to the people in the substance of a lemon, 
which had all the semblance of a sweet, juicy orange. When 
this occasion finally arrived, then came the people^s turn to 
gaze. The corporations always gathered at lemon throwing 
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time to watch the eport. They had jollied the people and had 
said to the people "AH things — even coupons* — come to those 
who wait." The corporations seemed to know just what would 
come to the people. They were keen observers. They had 
noted how quickly all commissions had become expert at lemon 
throwing, and how, metaphorically speaking, the people never 
failed to massage their necks after each display of the commis- 
sion's skill. Furthermore, the corporations were thoroughbred 
sports, accustomed to ring tactics. They always brought gloves 
with them — ^injunction gloves — ^and also brought a ball of string. 
The citrus benefaction from the regulators would scarcely have 
time to reach the people, before the corporations would have 
their string attached to it. Then the corporations would put on 
their gloves and would engage the regulators in a bout of long 
drawn out sparring rounds. If possible, they would always 
engage some Hanford or Grosscup to referee the bout. When 
the citron landed, the people began to gaze. Thej gazed dif- 
fidently. They gazed cautiously; but discovered notMng more 
than the usual regulators' lemon with a few orange peels pasted 
on. They did not even attempt to pick up the lemon, for fear 
that the corporations, would, as usual, puU the string. So the 
people turned their attention to the bout. But the desultory 
sparring and the long lapses between the rounds quickly tired 
them. The people became wearied easily. They had con- 
tracted a chronic tired feeling by always carrying about the 
huge corporation Frankensteins that sat astride their backs. 
Cynical Social Agitators said that the people were born tired. 
For that reason the people were corporation ridden. These 
agitators said that the people were bom too tired to think of 

(*) The Milwaukee E-lectric Railway & Lig'ht Company, who op- 
erated the entire street car system of Milwaukee with exception of 
two small lines, had never grranted the people a lower fare than 
6 cents or six single fare tickets for 25 cents, and 25 single fare 
tickets for 11.00. One of the small lines referred to, which did not 
even traverse any main thoroughfare and which did not, therefore, 
enjoy any heavy traffic., sold to the people eight single fare tickets 
for 25 cents. The people petitioned the state railroad commission 
for a similar concession of eight single fare tickets for 25 cents, or 
lower fare, over the Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Company's 
lines. The state railroad commission after holding the petition un- 
der advisement for five years, finally ordered the Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Co. to sell to the people thirteen single fares for 
50 cents or 26 fares for $1.00. But this munificent allowance was 
not to come to the people without further delay. A circuit court 
granted the street car corporation a stay of execution, pending the 
corporation's appeal to the Supreme court; but ordered the corpora- 
tion meanwhile to give the people a coupon with every twelve tickets 
purchased for 50 cents, this coupon to be good for one fare in event 
the Supreme court sustained the state railroad commission's order. 
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anything but of the high cost of living and of baseball, or, 
like their decadent Koman prototypes, were too tired to think 
of anything but of bread and of games. Be that as it may, the 
people quickly tired of the sparring bout and hied themselves 
back to the corporation "pay as you enter^' easy-mark com- 
pressors; they stepped livelier, moved further forward, and 
were jammed in tighter than ever, as they clutched their cou- 
pons in one hand, while they clung to the corporation straps 
with the other. Thus everything became serene again. The 
regulators drew their salaries and gazed again, while the cor- 
porations again sang 

"The star spangled banner. 

Oh, long may it float 
O^er melons and bonds 

And the straphanger's goat.*' 

Thus ended every lemon throwing episode. This droll procedure 
was called regulation. 

With its long sustained gazing acts, with its great lemon 
"hits,'' with its thrilling sparring bouts, with its corporation 
villains and hero regulators, there was nothing in all this 
dramatic world like this great extravaganza of regulation. With 
husky lawyer and political-boss scene shifters and with super- 
numeraries galore, this superb aggregation set out with the 
greatest of casts. Its cast embraced railway corporation heavy- 
weights, street car corporation welterweights, and commission 
bantamweights, gas company equilibrists, telephone ventrilo- 
quists, water power trick cylclists, and many other public ser- 
vice specialty artists. Among the comedy specialists were Good 
Will, Historical Value, Intangible Assets, Franchise Value, and 
many illustrious stars. There was also the world's champion 
fat man. Capitalization. There were corporation Sandows, dis- 
playing marvelous strength, who lifted and sustained indefi- 
nitely the immense weight of the fat man. Capitalization. There 
were corporation Martinis and Houdinis, prestidigitators, who 
could by magic, presto change, make mountains of net earnings 
and of profits disappear, and again presto change, make these 
reappear as huge losses. These public utility artists were all 
skilled as jugglers, and performed such remarkable feats as toss- 
ing and keeping mtrnj melons, bonds, and stocks in the air 
all the time. They were all, including the regulators, great song 
and dance artists, and gave the public many a "song and dance." 
In their side splitting skits, repartee, and songs, they carried 
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everybody and everybody's money away. Especially impressive 
was the final ensemble^ in whicli they would wave the stars and 
stripes and swell the choms in 

Our country 'tis of thee, 

Sweet land of monopoly, 
On thee we dote. 

We are Big Biz & Co., 
Out for the people's "dough," 

That's why we're in this show. 
We'll "get their goat." 

This constant allusion to the people's goat brought great 
applause. Only the Social Agitators derided the performance 
and called it a rotten show. They said it was simply sacrilege 
for this flim-flam bunch to wave the flag. They said it was this 
'T)unch" of "dollar patriots" that always waved the flag in the 
campaigns before the elections. Furthermore, they said it was 
manifest that the old vaudeville joke, "Many a rotten show has 
been pulled through by the flag," was not altogether a joke. 
These observations were not only uncalled for, but were unjust. 
Not only was the show intensely absorbing, as the pocketbooks 
of the people will attest, but the conduct of every one in this 
great aggregation was exemplary. Not once had any judge 
declared the conduct of anyone, in this great cast, unconstitu- 
tional. This was an excellent record, considering that the con- 
duct of the common people was so bad as to oblige the courts 
always to declare it unconstitutional. It is no exaggeration to 
say that this inimitable regulation troupe had everything in the 
burlesque and comedy line, backed clear off the stage. 

There is much of educational value in the drama. Even the 
droll and catchy specialties of this continuous show of regula- 
tion brought their lessons to the observing. Particularly in- 
structive and amusing was the comedy, entitled "Valuation," 
pulled off by Intangible Assets, Good Will, Franchise Value, 
and other stars. It was a great drawing card and was rarely 
omitted from the program. The people elected great statesmen 
to represent them in a council. These statesmen were neither 
ahead of the people, nor behind them; that is, they were never 
less tired than the people were. As we know, every vocation 
imposes its own peculiar malady. These statesmen contracted 
the sleeping sickness, caused, it was thought, by the sting of 
corporation Tsetse flies that found their way into the council 
chamber, just as they always found their way into the halls of 
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legislatures and of congress. At times, the ravages of this fly 
made the people frantic, and they would shout to their states- 
men, "Swat that fly." But this fly was too elusive. The wab- 
bly statesmen could iiot hit it. The irrepressible social agitators 
here put in an oar and said to the people: "If you can scarcely 
keep your statesmen awake, while they are raising their own 
salaries, how do you expect to keep them awake while they are 
granting a fifty million dollar, forty year franchise to a cor- 
poration? The only way you can swat that fly is to mxmicipal- 
ize your public utilities/' The people simply called the Social 
Agitators a lot of dreamers, visionaries, and Utopian cranks, 
and showered many other stinging epithets upon them. They 
said to the Social Agitators: "You calamity howlers and breed- 
ers of dissension and of discord, you riot and strike inciting, 
crazy blatherskites; you red-rag Anarchists, who array class 
against class, if you don't like our way of doing things, — ^if 
you don't like this country, get out of the country. We are a 
conservative, practical and stand-pat people and do not need any 
suggestions from lunatics and hot-beds of brainstorms. Go and 
chase yourselves. We know how to swat that fly. Wait and see 
what regulation will do to it." The Social Agitators retorted 
by calling the people a bunch of pin-heads. Then they settled 
down to wait. It will be observed that both the people and 
the Social Agitators were a trifle given to slang and colloquial- 
isms. All this controversy began years ago, and the Social 
Agitators are still waiting to see what regulation will do. 

This council was called the Common Council, presumably 
because it was a very common thing for this council to give 
away franchises and privileges to corporations for the mere 
asking. These franchises and privileges were also the property 
of the people, and were worth many, many miUions of the 
people's "cold cash." But the people could not see the fran- 
chises, touch them or hold them in their hands, as they could 
touch, see and hold the coupons. Therefore, the people did 
not see how they could own them or how these franchises and 
privileges could have any value or could put any money into 
their pockets. Their Tsetse stung statesmen had all along 
been too sleepy to elucidate this fact. No sooner had this 
council handed over to a corporation a million dollar fran- 
chise, in other words, no sooner had they handed out a million 
dollars of the people's assets as a gift, than this gift was suddenly 
changed into a two, three, five or more million dollar interest 
bearing debt for the people to carry and later on to pay. So to 
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the extent that this common council separated the people from 
their franchise assets, to that extent did the people's debts 
double^ treble, and quadruple. 

Thus did the regulation jugglers get the many stocks and 
bonds and melons for their performances. Thus did Franchise 
Value wax strong. Thus was Franchise Value able to lift the 
big, fat man, Capitalization. Thus did Franchise Value through 
the travails of Tsetse stung councils, come out of the loins of 
the people, iiesh of their flesh, blood of their blood and bone 
of their bone. He was the real Sandow. The visionary Social 
Agitators who, the people said, had never been "practical'* or 
"safe and sane'' or "conservative," in other words, had never 
been the ^T)ulwarks of the country," were extremely disgusted 
with the people and with the whole regulation outfit. They 
said, "Franchise Value is the biggest foolbom Frankenstein 
that any community of idiots ever created." Furthermore, they 
said: "This Frankenstein, with the fat man Capitalization 
will some day come back and will sit down on the people so 
hard, that only the few petrified ideas of party fealty, which for 
more than a generation have rattled in their empty heads, will 



remain." 



The Social Agitators who had long suffered under the taunts 
and gibes of the people, were in an ugly frame of mind. So 
when the people again became vituperative and ended by tell- 
ing the Social Agitators to *T)eat it" while they were physically 
able, the Social Agitators became extremely wrathful and deter- 
mined to have their inning. They said that the people suffered 
from an aggravated case of ingrowing know-it-all conservatism, 
or dry-rot, and an outgrowing case of billingsgate, superinduced 
by chronic conceit and by party worship. What the people need- 
ed, they said, was a big dose of "Slam." The agitators pro- 
posed to administer this dose right there and then. Thereupon 
without ceremony or further loss of time they began to 
"slam" the people. The agitators said to the people, ^TTou 
hopeless, gullible simps, who for more than fifty years have 
soaked up the stale joUy of corporation spell-binders, to the 
effect that you are better housed, better clothed, and better fed 
than are any other people, have you not in all that time gained 
enough sense to once ask these spell-binders why you should 
not be better housed, better clothed, and better fed, inasmuch 
as nature has given you infinitely more resources, and inasmuch 
as you moreover work longer and harder, and many times more 
efficiently, and thereby produce so cheaply as to undersell every 
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other people in their own markets? Why should not a people 
who create such a vast amount of wealth, be better housed, be 
better clothed and be better fed, nay, be many, many times 
better housed, better clothed and better fed, than you are, or 
ever have been housed, clothed and fed/^ The Social Agitators 
were deeply in earnest. They did not mince matters, but went 
at the people rough shod. They said to the people, ^TTou 
ancient, moss covered, full-dinner-pail phantom chasers, if you 
had not dug down all of the ten talents of brains with which 
nature endowed you, but had retained only one talent and had 
only half utilized that talent, you would long ago have ascer- 
tained why in spite of the fact that during all this time science 
has harnessed many powerful forces to aid you, while inventive 
genius has at the same time, provided thousands of labor saving 
machines, which have multiplied your great productive power 
ten, twenty and a hundred fold, — ^why in spite of this wonder- 
ful increase in your labor efficiency, your cost of living has gone 
up and your standard of living, your earning power and your 
consuming power have gone down, — why in spite of your tre- 
mendous productive power and in spite of your immense wealth, 
you are now finding it more and more difficult to be housed, to 
be clothed and to be fed?" The way these Social Agitators 
sailed into the people was simply amazing. They said to the 
people, ^^ou capacity bunk absorbers and double distilled easy- 
marks, if you had grey matter enough to rattle in a flea-skull, 
you would have put the whole regulation vaudeville show, with 
its corporation specialists. Intangible Assets, Franchise Value, 
Eegulation Fakers and Capitalization fat men out of business 
long ago. If you, ossified party fixtures, you, door mats of 
Big Business, you, corporation foot-wipes, you, bulk freight and 
coarse traffic for street car corporations, you, who boast that 
you have voted with one party for forty years, you, who are 
proud of the fact that you have not had one new idea in forty 
years, — ^you, chronic sufferers of quadrennial spasms, of party 
hysteria, you, easy tax grinding serfs of a corporation lobby 
government, a government of dollar stuffed, moss-covered, kin- 
dergarten statesmanship, lame duck investigating committees 
and grandstand probes of its own offspring, — ^the ulcers of 
predatory special privilege, graft and plunder, — ^if you think 
you can have countless corporation specialists pile mountains 
of stocks and bonds upon the franchise presents you make them 
through Tsetse stung statesmen, without having it force your 
cost of living up and force your income down, you have a 
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million guesses coining. You crude^ boss-coddled, ragbags of 
musty, antiquated political ideas, can't you see that your in- 
come can only come out of the wealth which you produce? Do 
not you, myopic, ideaphobia afficted abbetors of the conserva- 
tive graft and villainy that has made a land of suffering and of 
want, out of a land of plenty, see that inasmuch as Franchise 
Value and the fat man Capitalization get more, you will get 
less? You slow, sap-rotted canal boats of congealed, mummified 
ideas, and dry bones, who think that the duty of thoughtful 
citizenship consists in wildly tooting a tin horn once every four 
years, whenever your party is one or two votes ahead in the 
election returns, can't you get next to the idea that you do not . 
need this fat man Capitalization any more than you need the 
mumps? If you don't have him in your water-works, why 
should you feed his insatiable maw in the other public utilities? 
Go ahead, you, trust-ridden microbes in thought, and mastadons 
in standpatism and in conBervatism and all that etande for reac- 
tion, political sculduggery, corruption and ruin, go ahead sub- 
stitute butterine for butter, and go on half rations in the rest 
of your diet in your silly, childish efforts to reduce the cost of 
living. If you don't rotten-egg the fat man Capitalization, and 
the whole regulation show, you will stop eating altogether before 
long. You wabbly, empty-headed^ monopoly frazzled boobs, 
you soft nuts and raisins for special privilege, you peregrinat- 
ing patterns of Henry George's great bull, for fifty years you 
have grazed around but one way, thinking of nothing but of 
bread and of games, and holding nothing sacred but your party, 
like this great bull, you have wound your rope of party preju- 
dice and ignorance around the stake of Capitalization, until you 
now "stand close prisoners suffering want in the sight of plenty," 
and tantalized by the wealth you have produced but can not 
reach. Like the bull, you have not wit enough to take another 
tack, you haven't wit enough to see that if you don't take away 
the monopoly and special privilege diet of the fat man. Capital- 
ization, and kill him, he will kill you. You private enterprise 
saturated trademarks of slow thought and of stagnant ideas, 
nature has given you enough to enable you to roll in plenty. 
Not only has she given you material wealth, but she has given 
you laws and principles to follow, which would lead you to 
abundance. She has no time to stand over you with a club to 
prevent you from violating her laws or to prevent you from 
giving away her benefactions. If you, safety deposit boxes 
for discarded and obsolete ideas, you X.Y.Z.'s in the alphabet 
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of thinking, you last words in folly, can^t feel happy unless you 
are giving away your valuables, and are creating capitalization 
Prankensteins to swallow up all you produce, nature can do noth- 
ing more for you. N"ow go home, get some books and read, 
read again and again, then read some more and keep on reading. 
Get outside of a few simple economic principles. Above all get 
next to the fact that There Can be N"o Other Source of Income 
But The Annual Product. Fix this fact in your mind. Also 
learn something of the real character and function of money. 
Find out who and what makes money. Ascertain who and 
what sustains the value of money. Get some facts about Capital- 
ization. Get some paper and pencils, do some figuring and a 
lot of hard thinking, and perhaps you may learn how to recover 
your property and furthermore you may find an easy way to 
greatly increase your income. You may also discover that 
you will not have to stop eating in order to bring down the 
high cost of living. Then paraphrazing Mark Twain and giving 
the people a parting "slam,^^ the Agitators said: ^*li we had 
a cast iron dog, that did not have a better grasp of economic 
principles than you have, and that could not protect his inter- 
ests any better than you can protect your interests, we should 
kick him off the doorstep.^^ Lest we be drawn into this con- 
troversy between the people and the 'Social Agitators,^^ let us 
hasten away and get back to the corporations. 

While the tired people were slowly suffocating in the pay- 
as-you-enter "Black Holes of Calcutta,^^ the corporations were 
putting plausible labels on their packages in order that they 
might more easily pick the pockets of the straphangers. They 
felt assured that their wares would pass the inspection of the 
commission because of the aforesaid "ophthalmia sympathetica." 
The corporations knew, therefore, that if the people did not 
detect any adulterations, the commission certainly would not 
detect any. No commission, not even the eternal "Monetary 
Commission," had ever been known to detect or to discover 
anjrthing of any value or of any benefit to the people. None, 
better than the Gas Company, knew the potent hypnotic effect 
of the label. For years it had bled the easy citizen out of 20 
cents per thousand more, on many thousand cubic feet of gas 
by simply hanging two meters in his home, one labeled "Illu- 
minating^^ and the other labeled "Fuel," and charging 20 cents 
per thousand more for the gas fiowing from the meter labeled 
^Illuminating," although both meters were fed by the same 
gas from the same pipe. Naturally, anything plausibly labeled 
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by the corporations and accepted by the sleepy people, was 
also acceptable to the commission. So the citizen who failed 
to pay his gas bill on the day specified, was promptly fined at 
the rate of 160% for his delinquency. He paid a fine of 13% 
on his monthly bill; but neither he nor the commission could 
detect the fine, for it was not labeled fine, but "gross rate^^ 
and "discount.'* Just as the railroads have a gross and net 
capitalization to flim-fiam the people in their game of getting 
millions for nothing, so the Gas Company has a gross and net 
rate to extract an additional 160% from the citizen. Nay this 
gas shark even takes this percentage from the poorest citizen, 
least able to pay — ^in addition to the profit of 33V^% on the 
small consumer's net rate, plus the profit on the big consumer's 
net rate. Thus the citizens who really are the rightful owners 
of about all that there is to the gas plant, to the street car, to 
the telephone and to the heating and lighting systems, namely, 
the streets and franchises, — the citizens, who make and can 
unmake the monopoly privileges upon which millions of cap- 
italization are pyramided, with millions of debts for them to 
pay, pay their tribute of double, treble, and quadruple profits, 
pay the 160% fine to their Gas Frankenstein, while they at 
the same time put the small loan shark in jail, talk of democracy 
and a government of, by and for the people, and furthermore 
talk of equality under the law, with special privileges to none. 
Not one of these citizens, business men, and wage earners can 
say to his customer or employer, "Unless you pay me within 
ten days, I will fine you at the rate of 160%, or 13% on your 
monthly account." Nor does one of these thrifty business men 
see, that in proportion as these Prankensteins of the people, 
take more out of the people's pocket, the less there will be for 
the other channels of trade and the less opportunity there will 
be for the business man to get more money. Yet their publicly 
owned water plant leaves 17 cents on every one hundred cubic 
feet of water consumed, more than the privately owned plant at 
Racine leaves, to help the people pay tribute to street car, to 
gas, to telephone and to other monopolies and to stimulate 
general trade with what is left. But you ask, did not the 
people establish that beneficent institution, the State Railroad 
Commission, to protect the poor man from the extortion of the 
gas shark? Yes, and the Commission does protect him; for it 
has stopped "discrimination." When the Gas Company pre- 
sented its side to the Commission, and brought a sack full of 
"strategic significance," "spirit of venture" and other "elements," 
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together with their "cost curve/' — a curve that neither the 
people nor the Commission could "get on to/' it developed 
that the Gas Company, instead of being a soulless, grasping, 
"going concern'' out for profits solely, was largely an eleemos- 
ynary institution. The Gas Company followed a "cost curve/' 
and though it charged the big consumer one-third less, it never- 
theless "exploited" him for the benefit of the small consumer, 
owing to the relatively high cost of reading the small consum- 
er's meter, and maintaining his meter and service pipes and 
collecting meter rents from him. This philanthropic gas com- 
pany felt keenly the injustice of thus overcharging the big con- 
sumer, who was also apt to be the more infiuential citizen; but 
this overcharge was all due to the "cost curve." However, its 
broad sympathies covered big and little consumer alike; and lest 
the Gas Company in its sympathetic frame of mind be tempted 
to depart from "sane, intelligent business methods/' and to remit 
an occasional fine to the big consumer, the Commission ordered 
the Gas Company to fine all delinquents alike, big and little, 
rich or poor, in short, to "sock" everybody 160% without dis- 
crimination. The hardship to the Gas Company and corre- 
sponding benefit to the people from this "pro bono publico" 
ruling of the Commission is obvious. The privately owned 
water plant with its rate of 21f cents, also undoubtedly had its 
"cost curve" and varying rate, and might also protect the small 
consumer by charging ttie big consumer 33%% less, or a rate 
of 14^ cents. The publicly owned plant, (which, perhaps by 
some private enterprise device might have charged the con- 
sumer 20% more for drinking and cooking water than for water 
used for washing or other purposes), with its flat rate of 4^ 
cents to all, still gave to its big consumer a rate 66% lower 
than the rate enjoyed by the big consumer, and 79% lower 
than the rate of the small consumer, of the privately owned 
plant. This difiference is the lesson of private and of public 
ownership. But it is not all of the lesson; private ownership, 
with its maximum rate for profit, restricts the use of these 
utilities, and thus obstructs our development. The Gas Com- 
pany itself enlightens us when it tells us, "As prices are reduced, 
new uses are found for fuel-gas, and quite frequently on an 
extensive scale." As can be seen, the publicly owned plant, with 
its low flat rate to cover cost only, admits of the fullest service, 
and admits of the fullest and freest use of all utilities, such as 
telegraph, telephone, electrical power and lighting, gas and 
transportation and many more. Thus public ownership furthers 
ezpansiou aud devolpment in all directions. 
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So wherever we ^o into the field of private enterprise in 
public utilities, municipal or national service, we find nothing 
but artifice and subterfuge, nothing but astounding pretension, 
effrontery, and assurance, that with abstruse terms and craftily 
contrived phrases to cover the simple and the commonplace, 
bulldoze and browbeat the people and shamefully impose upon 
their credulity and upon the still greater credulity of these bless- 
ed protectors of the people, the national and state railroad com- 
naissions. In all our municipalities the lesson is the same. 
Through their shortsightedness and gullibility, the people yield 
up valuable rights, assets, and monopoly privileges to conscience- 
less freebooters in Big Business. Thus vast wealth is donated 
to men, who for the most part by every standard of worth 
and of capacity, are found lamentably wanting; thus millions 
are bestowed upon men whose sole aim in life has been to gamer 
without useful labor or its equivalent; thus countless dollars are 
given to men who like the common malefactors of society by 
studying society^s weakest point of attack, through the oppor- 
tunities of changing conditions and values, through weak laws, 
through corrupt public men, and through the purchase of special 
privilege, have planned to bleed the people for millions. They 
are not men of thought, of philosophy, or of capable practice. 
Their every thought is for self; their philosophy is one that 
does not perceive and does not fear the penaltv for self and for 
society; their practice does not add one dollar to society^s source 
of income. They are men of arrogant pretension, of deception, 
and of lack of conscience. They are men, whose virtues, like 
their patriotism, the patriotism which brought putrid, sickening 
meats to our soldiers in the field, and defective armor plate to 
our navy, have set up standards, that are fast rushing the nation 
to destruction. These men, the "empire builders^^ and "captains 
of industry,*^ the harpies and "whited sepulchers*^ of Big Busi- 
ness, revel in luxury, while the masses suffer. These men are 
the products of the conditions that impoverish, that cause an 
unjust and inequitable distribution of wealth, and that retard 
our progress and development. This class of men is part of the 
harvest of that indescribable folly that creates special monopolis- 
tic privileges through our public utilities. So perhaps this short 
survey in the municipal field may enable us to grasp the prob- 
lem more clearly, as we again go back to the great railroad skin- 
game, with its high finance, ^th its deception, with its fraud, 
and with its trickery and legerdemain^ and its juggle in capital- 
ization a»d in valuation. 
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But apologfetics, before it deducts its inflated valuation of 
trackage and equipment, scales the total capitalization of the 
railroads, 1905-06, down to a "net capitalization^' of a little over 
eleven and a half billions, by deducting the stocks and bonds 
held by the railroads. The term "net capitalization^' is one of 
the many soporifics prepared in the pharmacy of high finance 
to put the people to sleep while their pockets are rifled. This 
specific, "net capitalization," is administered to the people to 
sooth their nerves and to lessen their worry over the seriously 
increasing dropsical condition of railroad capitalization. But 
this "net capitalization'' resulting from the acquisition by the 
railroads of each others stocks and bonds must suggest a few 
inquiries. What business, right or legitimate purpose have the 
railroads in acquiring each others stocks and bonds? Were the 
railroads chartered as carriers or as stock jobbers and as finan- 
ciers? If acquiring stocks and bonds is a part of their proper 
function, why do they acquire them? If their object in acquir- 
ing them is proper and legitimate, how do they acquire them? 
By purchase out of surplus revenue? Evidently not, for apolo- 
getics says, in explanation of "other income" or "income from 
other sources," that this income "is principally derived from 
rentals and from railway stocks and bonds owned by these 
operating roads, and practically takes care of the rents and 
interest charges on the debt incurred in the purchase of such 
securities/'* Why should a railroad company use its surplus 
revenue to purchase bonds and stocks of other railroads instead 
of reducing or of redeeming its own bonded or other indebted- 
ness? Would not the use of surplus earnings for this or for 
other extraneous purpose be proof positive of unnecessarily high 
charges for service? 

But this intercorporate purchase of securities is effected not 
through surplus earnings, but, as we are told, by "incurring 
debts," for the people to pay. If the B. and M. Ry. issues ten 
millions of its stock or bonds to purchase the stock of the B. 
& 0. Ry., and the B. & 0. Ry. issues ten millions in stock or 
bonds to purchase the stock of the B. & M. Ry., or to purchase 
the bonds of one of the many terminal, switching and dummy 
companies of all kinds, which have been organized by the rail- 
roads, has not the gross capitalization of each road been in- 
creased by ten millions, or have not twenty millions in all 



(*) Cost Capitalization and Shstlmated Value of American Rail- 
ways, 1908, Bureau of Railway News, Chicago, 111, 
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been added to the gross capitalization of the railroads, upon 
which the people must provide an income, to say nothing of an 
equal amount of stock, which has in all likelihood been thrown 
in as bonus? Is not this income which the people provide, the 
''other income*' or "income from other sources,'* ''derived from 
stocks and bonds, and which, — practically takes care of the — 
interest charges on the debt incurred in the purchase of such 
securities?" That some of these securities, for the time being, 
are not outstanding, matters not. As these securities are in 
existence, and are available, some day the people's toil must 
redeem them. Of what solace or benefit is it to the people, that 
in this juggle of high finance, these purchased securities are bal- 
anced so as to maintain a so-called "net capitalization?" What 
difference does it make to the people where the securities are 
held, so long as the people must furnish the incomes on them? 
Of what benefit is it to the people that a railroad increases its 
debt and fi^ed charges to increase its "income from other 
sources," when that income represents the increased debt of 
another railroad or subsidiary company, that is indirectly fat- 
tened through the high rates which the people pay? Can it 
bode any good to the people that portions of their railroad sys- 
tem are mortgaged to purchase the mortgages of other por- 
tions, that are again mortgaged to purchase the mortgages of 
the first portions, and so on ad infinitum, entailing a mountain 
of first, second, third, fourth and fifth mortgages, debentures 
and a polyglot of securities, which to name, alone would require 
a long, separate chapter? If the whole purpose of this inter- 
corporate purchase of railroad securities from which springs 
this "Now you see the capitalization, now you don't," and "gross 
and net" scheme, is not to multiply and to centralize rai&oad 
control, to conceal earnings, to flim-flam and to submerge the 
people in hopeless railroad debt, what is its purpose? Is it not 
a transparent scheme to catch the people "coming and going?" 
Is not this 'income from other sources" also drawn from the 
people? Is it applied so as to give the people relief in lower 
rates? Has the clamor of the roads for higher rates for replace- 
ments and improvements abated any? 

But, you ask, why do not the railroads, instead of figuring 
a net capitalization with these securities, sell them and get the 
money they need so badly to replace their rotten ties, broken 
rails, and worn out rolling stock? Why should they plead pov- 
erty, why should they ask for higher rates, and for billions more 
of money for rehabilitation, when they have billions in securities 
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locked up in their strong boxes, which they can "cash in^^ and 
nse for this purpose? Nobody knows. The "Sane, intelligent 
business methods" of this "skin game" system is something 
"Nothing short of omniscience can fathom and can understand." 

Mr. C. S. Hanks, whom we quoted elsewhere, says: "A rail- 
road is earning so much money that it can not even conceal its 
earnings. It, therefore, incorporates on the line of the road a 
terminal station or switching company. The statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission show 365 such terminal and 
switching companies. My correspondence with the railroad cor- 
porations disclosed 720 such companies. Sometimes the stock of 
these terminals is not owned by the railroads themselves, but by 
individuals who are in the deal. This stock pays 30 per cent, 45 
per cent, 150 per cent and in one case 700 per cent." Calling it a 
"Family combination" and stating that exorbitant rental charges 
are paid to these terminal companies "under the charge of rent 
for tracks, for yards and for terminals," he says: "The game of 
checkers is in getting a large amount of money out of the col- 
umn of ^earnings from operations^ into the column of ^earnings 
from other sources,^ so that the real earnings of the road will 
be hidden and the public can not demand lower freight and 
passenger rates." 

Thus we see the system juggling with securities and increas- 
ing its debt, not only to create over-night magnates and empire 
builders, with multimillion fortunes, and to centralize railroad 
control, but at the same time to cover its plunder of the people. 
But as long as there is a "net capitalization," the dropsical 
symptoms of a 55% increase in railroad capitalization every ten 
years, will not be so apparent, consequently none but "Social 
Agitators," "Theorists" and 'rMuckrakers" will become excited 
over the issue. 

In a recent editorial on the "Trust Problem," the Chicago 
Tribune, referring to the "grotesque Financial construction" 
and "misuse of Eailroads," by ^Tinancial Pirates," says: "The 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Company is the consolida- 
tion of some eleven or twelve small railroads and many more, 
some of even less importance. The railway company has issued, 
covering these properties, bonds in the sum of $211,307,000 
and stocks in the sum of $75,000,000, the total of $286,307,000 
is a liberal estimate of the value of all the physical properties 
of the company. To carry over $200,000,000 of bonds upon 
$75,000,000 of stock would be considered high finance. But on 
top of this is organized the Chicago, Bock Island & Pacific 
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E. B. Company with $78,707,400 of bonds, $71,207,400 of 
which have been exchanged for the stock of the Chicago, Bock 
Island ft Pacific By. Company; and there is issued on top of 
this another $145,000,000 of watered stock. It is thus seen that 
the real ownership of the Chicago, Bock Island & Pacific By. 
Company is controlled by the ownership of $145,000,000 stock 
of fictitious value in a corporation entitled The Chicago, Bock 
Island ft Pacific Bailroad Company.' Furthermore, to com- 
plicate matters and to remove control of the properties from 
owners of certificates representing original, substantial value, 
the $145,000,000 of stock of the Chicago, Bock Island ft Pacific 
B. B. Company is held by The Bock Island Company, a com- 
pany with capital stock of $150,000,000 of which $54,000,000 
is preferred and $96,000,000 is common; but under the char- 
ter — one of the pirate charters of New Jersey — ^the majority of 
directors are elected by the holders of a majority of the pre- 
ferred stock. In other words, one-sixth of the fictitious stock 
controls this great railroad system. It would seem impossible 
that such a system would be tolerated in any civilized country, 
and yet this kind of indirect and improper control is the rule 
in many of our large corporations.^' 

If the reader will read this extract from The Chicago Tribune 
over carefully, read it until he fully absorbs and digests its 
full import, he will begin to realize the gigantic "skin game'' 
that is practiced upon the American people, by what, apolo- 
getics is pleased to term, "Persevering, constructive, progress- 
ive, American financiering." This inflation of securities is 
"constructive" to the last degree, it creates and superimposes 
upon an operating road, which is already waterlogged to the 
guards, over $373,000,000 in securities, through phantom cor- 
porations and through holding companies. Thus a debt of over 
half a billion for the people to pay is piled upon a railroad, a 
large portion of whose mileage is located in prairie states, and 
was, therefore, constructed at an extremely low cost. This road 
should, therefore, through the high rates and the fares which 
the people have paid, long ago have retired every cent of its 
bonded indebtedness. Undoubtedly, as apologetics tells us, 
here also the "income from the stocks and bonds," exchanged, 
"takes care" of the "interest charges" and dividends on the 
stocks and bonds, exchanged, and thus reduces the whole in- 
debtedness to a mere bagatelle, or "net capitalization." What 
this gross capitalization amounts to, the reader can figure for 
himself, if he deems the matter of sufficient importance to him- 
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self or to the people. Could the ancient Bomans have foreseen 
how easily empire building pirates, under the black flag of 
high finance, could ^Vork*^ the American people through their 
railroads, for racing stables, for palaces, and for fifty or hun- 
dred million dollar fortunes, the Eomans would not have handed 
down their assumed truism, ex nihilo nihil fit. 

So while this instance of stock watering, cited by The Chicago 
Tribune, emphasizes most forcibly the folly of permitting pri- 
vate ownership and control of our railroads, it also shows us 
another motive and reason back of this insane over-issue and 
exchange of railroad securities. In their mania to grab dollars, 
the empire building brigands of high finance, having obtained 
control of one railroad, load it down with bonds, with the pro- 
ceeds of which, or by exchange of which, the stocks and control 
of another railroad is obtained. This other railroad is likewise 
directly or through holding companies, put through the sweat- 
ing process and loaded to the gunwale with securities, through 
wMch the stocks and control of other roads are acquired. Thus 
by repeating the process, the control of railroads is multiplied 
and is centered in the hands of a few. While swollen fortunes 
of countless millions are thus acquired, the people are plunged 
into hopeless and ruinous railroad debt. The scope and the 
magnitude of this mad revel, so costly and baneful to the 
people, is shown by Messrs, Moody and Turner, in McClure^s, 
for January, 1911. Here we see, that between the years 1893 
and 1906, on an increase of only 23.6% in mileage, there was 
an increase of 74.9% in stocks and 56.2% in bonds. That is, 
on an increase of 41,362 miles of road, the stocks increased from 
a little over five billions to nearly nine billions, while bonds 
increased from six billions to over nine and a quarter billions. 
In 1893 the public held a little over four and a quarter billion 
of the stocks, while the railroads held considerably less than a 
billion. In 1906 the holdings of the public had increased by 
only a little over half a billion or 12.8%, while the railroads 
had increased their holdings to over four billion or 382.7%. 
In 1893 the public held about five billions of the bonds, while 
the railroads held about nine hundred million. In 1906 the 
public held nearly eight billion or 58.2% more, while the rail- 
roads had only increased their bond holdings by $454,218,749, 
less than half a billion. Thus, by a scandalous inflation of 
securities and by a scandalous increase of debts for the people 
to carry and to pay, and sleight-of-hand juggling of these secur- 
ities, had high finance wrested the stock control of the railroads 
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from the hands of the pnhlic. Thus thron^h all kinds of '^gro- 
tesque financial'' struetures, through phantom railroads and 
through holding companies, the control of the railroads, that 
were built and paid for over and over again by the people has 
been concentrated in the hands of a small band of financial 
brigands, who infest the dark passages and defiles of high 
finance. Thus are earnings concealed and pretexts and excuses 
for extortionate charges maintained, liius are huge for- 
tunes made, every dollar of which the people must redeem with 
their toil. Thus are the people plundered. Thus comes the 
"gross'' and "net capitalization." 

Mr. Charles Steadman Hanks, referring to many startling dis- 
coveries made, says: "I found in my examination of the rail- 
road reports that a few years ago a certain railroad corporation 
obtained control of a small railroad line capitalized at $5,000,- 
000, and within two years this road, after being absorbed by 
the larger system was capitalized at $30,000,000. Whatever 
we ship over this system has to pay freight rates sufficient to allow 
the road to pay interest on this over-capitalization. Another 
similar case which came to my attention is that 102 miles of a 
certain railroad system is capitalized at $846,000 a mile." 

Let us pause and try to realize, if possible, to what extent 
the people have all along and are today "holding the bag" in this 
great fool drama, which the people are playing in fostering and 
in tolerating private enterprise, — ^private ownership and control 
of the nation's rail arteries. Not only did the people make an 
out and out donation of billions in land and in money, but 
the people really built the railroads. They always have built 
and always will build the railroads under the present system. 
Nothing is more manifest. For all that at last, is really valu- 
able in these great national utilities, as in the municipal util- 
ities, is that which belongs to the people, which the people alone 
can create and can grant, namely, the franchise. This franchise 
is the real capital that builds the railroads and other public 
utilities, and carries with it the monopoly privilege of charging 
all that the traffic will bear and the power of saddling endless 
debt upon the people. The franchise is an asset, that, as 
soon as it is obtained from the people, is quickly hypothecated 
for sufficient to construct and to equip these utilities and to 
yield enormous private fortunes besides. Thus the people are 
forced, through bonds and debentures to ultimately pay the 
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cost of original construction and to carry the heavy burden of 
annual fixed interest charges. The people also have to bear the 
extra burden of enormous over-capitalization, extra debts, for 
which the people receive nothing in return, aud which their 
increase in numbers and the increase of their industry alone 
make possible. 

We can learn from apologetics (Ey. Lib., 1910, P. 265) that 
the cost of construction and of equipment of our railroads is 
loaded on the people. We can learn how the people pay for 
these, and for eveiything in construction and equipment of the 
roads from start to finish. Apologetics says: "The par value 
of the bonds and stock issued and given to contractors, or to 
railroads which furnish the money to cover the cost of con- 
struction, constitutes what is known as the capitalization of 
the road. To this is then added the par value of the bonds and 
stock that are subsequently issued for additions, improvements 
and betterments to the property. Frequently separate bonds 
are issued to cover purchase of equipment. Sometimes such 
bonds are called equipment bonds and at other times they are 
called car trust notes or certificates. In either case, they are 
first lien on equipment until they are paid oflE.^^ Here we have 
the facts. Bonds build the railroads with "95% stock bonus^' 
thrown in. Bonds, drafts on the people, the people^s I. 0. U.'s, 
whose interest charge and redemption must come out of the 
toil of the people, out of the wheat, out of the corn and out of 
the wealth which the people produce. It is the people who build 
the railroads always; none but the people. It is the people who 
build the railroads, built them first, last, and all the time. Mr. 
Thomas Fortune Ryan, the New York financier, in his testi- 
mony before the grand jury in New York, in 1908, admitting 
that he had been connected with many corporate ventures, both 
in street railways and steam railways, testified, ^TTinety-five 
per cent of the railroad stock of this country never cost a dol- 
lar. Up to 1885, ninety-five per cent of all the steam railroads 
never put in one dollar in stock, except a little organization 
expense required for a few shares of stock in the beginning. 
Up to 1873 there was not a dollar paid in on the St. Paul, 
Northwestern, Omaha, or any of those railroads. The railroads 
were built with bonds. The Union Pacific R. R. was built with 
bonds and got a land grant worth $250,000,000 from the gov- 
ernment besides, the Atchison the same." 
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We clip the following advertisemeiit from the Chicago Tribune 
for March 31, 1912. It is a sample of the many advertisements 
appearing in promotion of interurban lines. 

"7% Preferred Stock 
witii one share of 
Conmion Stock Free 
with every share of preferred.*' 

Interurban roads al) over the country are making money 
enough to pay dividends on both preferred and common stock. 

What does it mean to the stock-holder who buys now and gets 
one Share of Common Stock Free with each Share of Seven 
Per Cent Preferred? 

It means that as soon as your Common Stock earns a dividend 
of 6% it will be worth 

$100 Per Share 
and that your Preferred Stock will be worth $100 per share — 

$200 for $100 Invested. 

Here we see the road is built with preferred stock instead of 
with bonds. The people build the road just the same, exactly 
as they do the steam roads through the bonds. For here the 
bonus equals the investment; as the people must make good the 
bonus, they really build the road. Not only do they build the 
road, but they pay 13% on the cost of the road annually, or 
enough to build a new road every six years. Is not the stupen- 
dous folly of permitting private ownership in steam and in elec- 
tric railroads and in other public utilities apparent? 

Next we see advertised, among many other railroad bond 
issues, the $600,000,000 bond issue of the Great Northern Bail- 
way Co. Mr. J. J. Hill, chairman, after explaining that $330,- 
000,000 of this will be used for refunding old I. 0. TI.'s, that 
is, to give the people more time to pay for the original cost of 
the road and the $260,000,000 profits, says: '^Covering a period 
of fifty years, approximately $270,000,000 in bonds, therefore, 
will be available for general corporate purposes, for double 
tracking and for additional mileage.'^ So it is evident the people 
will have to keep on paying for the building of every foot of the 
Great Northern By., and for every foot of every other railroad. 
Mr. Hill, at Seattle, said: "Three copper cents in moving a ton 
of freight ten miles pays our dividends.'^ The bond advertise- 
ment states that "The net earnings of the Great Northern for 
the last five years have averaged more than four and one-half 
times the amount necessary for fixed charges." Evidently "the 
three copper cents" was buncombe for "gudgeons." 
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It is in this way "Foresight, Energy, and Spirit of Venture," 
magnates and empire builders, the Tom Sawyers of high finance, 
not only get the people to whitewash their railroad fence, but 
to build it, to keep it in repair, and to continue whitewashing 
it with many heavy coats of profits while the magnates sit by 
on huge fortunes and munch luscious $100,000,000 melons and 
$260,000,000 profits. 



xvn. 

VALUATION— Continued. 

The history of our railroad development is the history of a 
colossal skin-game. Let us go back and follow 'Toresight, 
Energy and Spirit of Venture^' through their various stages of 
empire building. "Foresight, Energy and Spirit of Venture*' 
together with "persevering, constructive, progressive American 
financiering,'' organize a company and incorporate to build a 
railroad, to be known as the A. & B. R. B. Co. to "develop the 
country" and to "make two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before." A given amount of capital stock is authorized, 
and enough is paid in to print the stod^ certificates. The com- 
pany obtains its most valuable asset, its real capital in the form 
of a charter or franchise from the people. Counties and towns, 
eager for railroad facilities give the company right-of-way and 
purchase its stock, and thus provide it with funds to begin con- 
struction. "Foresight" and associates now also become the con- 
struction company. They build a few miles of road and lay their 
foundation for the flotation of bonds, — ^I. 0. U.'S for the people 
to pay. They issue a large quantity of bonds which at a big 
discount, are turned over to the construction company, as pay- 
ment for construction work. Then they issue equipment bonds, 
car trust certificates, and all kinds of debentures, also for the 
people to pay, in order to equip their road. They are now ready 
for operation. "Skill, Sagacity, and Good Management," who 
are also in on the ground floor as members of the railroad cor- 
poration and of the contruction company, now take hold, operate 
the road, and default the interest on the bonds. The bondhold- 
ers, that is the construction company, in other words "Fore- 
sight & Co.," now take over the road and wipe out the stock- 
holders, the farmers and tradespeople, whose money helped to 
build the road. "Foresight & Co." now reorganize, issue and 
sell more stock, and more bonds, some of which they announce 
are for improvements and for an extension. "Foresight & Co." 
again incorporate to build the extension, but build it as a sepa- 
rate road, the C. & D. B. B. Again they become the construc- 
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tion company. Again the counties and towns donate right-of- 
way and purchase stock. Again more honds are issued, for the 
people to pay, more bonds, at big discounts, for the construction 
company. "Foresight & Co.,'^ having completed the road, equip 
it by again issuing more equipment bonds, car trust certificates, 
etc. "Sagacity, Skill and Good Managements^ again assume the 
operation. They lease the A. & B. E. E. This procedure in- 
creases the earnings of the A. & B. and brings it "income from 
other sources,^' but decreases the earnings of the C. & D. The 
C. & D. passes its dividends. The passing of dividends depresses 
the value of its stock, held by the farmers, and by the trades- 
people. ^Toresight & Go/^ consequently get this stock at their 
own figure, and with it also they get absolute control of the 
road. "Sagacity & Co.^^ now show good earnings and declare 
a dividend. Stocks rise and when they are high, "Foresight & 
Co.," declaring they will go much higher, sell them to the farm- 
ers and to the tradespeople again. Again "Foresight & Co.^^ 
extend their line. They organize a dummy company and issue 
much stock and many bonds. Then they issue more A. &. B. 
bonds with which they take over the dummy company^s bonds, 
— ^with the dummy company^s stock thrown in as bonus, — 
and build the extension. This high finance gives the A. & B. 
more "income from other sources.^^ This enables the farmer 
and the tradespeople to pay interest and dividends on three 
times the cost of the extension. 

While "Foresight & Co." are thus busy issuing stocks and 
bonds and milking the farmers and the tradespeople, building 
new roads and extensions, leasing the old roads to the new, 
piling lease upon lease, while they are increasing earnings by 
charging the increasing numbers of farmers and of tradespeople, 
who are developing the railroads, "all the trafl&o will bear," while 
they are incidentally turning an honest penny in town site specu- 
lation, in control of coal and of mineral deposits, in elevators, 
etc., along the line; other corporations, also composed of "Fore- 
sights & Co.," are likewise, everywhere engaged in "developing 
the country," and in making "two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before." Meanwhile the government and the people, 
who are "tickled to death," because Foresight has told them, 
that they have the ^TDCst railroads in the world" and the "lowest 
rate per ton per mile," help a "good thing along^^ with millions 
of acres of land and with millions in money. The government 
and the people also gladly incur an extra expense for commis- 
sions, for commerce courts, etc., to help "Foresight & Co." 
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operate the roads more profitably. "Foresight & Co.'* now be- 
come magnates and empire builders and "among the greatest 
railroad men in the country.*' But^ now comes '^enzied 
Finance*' and takes a hand in "developing the country." *Tren- 
zied Finance/* is a good billiardist^ a good shot and a good 
rider. He never plowed a furrow, sawed a board nor drove a 
nail. In fact, though eminently practical, he did not know how 
to do any of these things. He was no theorist or agitator. 
He worked hard, adding to the wealth of the country by watch* 
ing stocks go up and down. When they went down he bought 
and when they went up he sold, and thus added a trifle to his 
own wealth also. 

While "Foresight & Co.** were busy issuing bonds and mort- 
gaging their railroads and everything on and about them, except 
the employes, and at the same time telling the people how they 
had given the people the 'Tjest railroad system in the world,** 
with the ^lowest rate per ton per mile,** and advising the people 
not to be so extravagant and what to do furthermore to save 
the country; Frenzied Finance was quietly buying the stocks of 
the A. & B. Kailroad. When he had bought enough of the 
stocks to secure control, he forced ^Toresight & Co.** out of 
control, issued more A. ft B. B. K bonds, swapped them for 
C. ft D. stock, and secured control of the C. ft D. He then 
issued more C. ft D. bonds, swapped them for stocks again, until 
he had secured control of all the roads in "Foresight ft Co.*s** 
system. Then he merged them all into the A. ft B. B. B. Co. 
under one management, dispensed with many high salaried pres- 
idents and officials and much duplication, and increased earn- 
ings thereby wonderfully. But he did not cancel any of the 
leases for leases like watered stock and bond issues help to con- 
ceal earnings and to prevent the "rate per ton per mile** from 
falling too fast. Frenzied Finance began to build what muck- 
rakers call a "grotesque financial structure.** He issued tons 
of A. ft B. B. B. bonds, all out of proportion to stocks. Then 
he organized another company, which he called the A. ft B. 
By. Co. The A. ft B. By. Co. issued a few bonds and tons of 
stocks, exchanged the bonds for the stock of the A. ft B. B. B. 
Co., thus obtaining absolute control of the A. ft B. B. B. Co. 
Then he organized still another company, a plain A. ft B. Co., 
to hold the stock of the A. ft B. By. Co., and issued more tons 
of stock, which he called common, and some which he called 
preferred, the latter carrying the control of all. The A. ft B. 
Co. owned the A. ft B. By .Co., which in turn owned the A. ft 
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B. B. R. Co. The A. & B. Ry. Go's roadbed, terminals and 
equipment, like the A. & B. Co., were all in the mind of 
Frenzied Finance. The A. & B. Ry. Co. transported dividends 
and interest only from the A. & B. R. R. Co. to the A. & B. Co., 
to pay dividends on the tons of stock of the A. & B. Ry. Co., 
and on tons of stock of the A. & B. Co., the control of all of 
which was held by Frenzied Finance through the small amount 
of preferred stock issued. 

When "Foresight & Co." and other excellent 'Tbilliardists" 
and "good shots," producers, who toiled watching the stock- 
ticker, saw how easily Frenzied Finance had managed to make 
millions by saddling billions of debt upon the farmers and upon 
tradespeople; not only through the real railroads, but through 
phantom railroads as well, they "got busy^' and organized more 
phantom railroad companies and holding companies, to get 
some of the "easy money^' from the "easy people." They are 
now working overtime, burying every mile of railroad fathoms 
deep, under tons of stock and of bonds, and under the stock 
and bonds of pyramided holding companies. Thus are the 
people bled, through the ^^owest rate per ton per mile" to sus- 
tain not only the lease-soaked, bond-soaked, and stock-soaked 
physical railroads that their money has built, but to sustain 
many other stock and bond-soaked phantom railroads, which 
operate in the minds of Big Business and high finance, and 
also numberless stock and bond-soaked holding companies. 

When Mr. Harriman^s attention was called to a certain rail- 
road and to the opportunity afforded for inflation of its capital- 
ization, he exclaimed, "Great Scott! — is there anything like that 
still left out of doors?" Reader, you may search history in 
vain for anything to equal the thoughtless and reckless abandon 
with which the American people have tossed about stupendous 
get-rich-quick opportunities, by the estabUshment of private 
enterprise, in the operation and in the ownership of railroads 
and of other public utilities. These opportunities are bestowed 
upon a private enterprise, that, first, last, eaii all the time has 
devised every possible scheme, that human ingenuity could 
evolve, to saddle upon the people, through these utilities, moun- 
tains of crushing debt; the deep and far reaching evil effects of 
which the people but faintly realize. The opportunities thus 
bestowed, are the opportunities of a skin game, so colossal, that 
it would make a thousand Monte Carlos, rolled into one, look 
microscopic. This skin game is so plain, that even a child can 
perceive it. And were this the only reason for throttling pri- 
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yate enterprise in public utilities, it ought to more than suffice. 

We can not consider all the vagaries of apologetics on valua- 
tion. In its drivel on average valuation of right-of-way, it places 
$14,000 per mile as the average value of right-of-way for the 
country, and $20,000 per mile for that of the Northern Pacific, 
or $4,400,000,000 as the total value of right-of-way for the 
country. Think of it, when electric lines, projected through the 
most populous districts of our most populous states, still obtain 
right-of-way at not over $2,000 per mile. Think of it, $14,000 
per mile and on right-of-way that was practically all a free 
gift from the people! Think of the $20,000 per mile on the 
Northern Pacific, the road to which the people not only donated 
the right-of-way, but donated forty miles of valuable timber and 
mineral lands, on each side of the right-of-way, plus $20,000 
per mile subsidy besides! Think of the fact that the people who 
donated enough to build and to equip this road thrice over, now 
pay a return on a capitalization of $100,000 per mile, which 
rests on their generosity! If anything would make the people 
go into their back yards and sit on the ash pile to think matters 
over, should not this splendid financiering do it? 

Think of railway apologetics placing a valuation of $20,000 
per mile on this right-of-way! For superb effrontery, nerve, 
double distilled brazen and impudent presumption on the gul- 
libility of the people, we must go to railway apologetics. Apolo- 
getics quotes the absurd statements of an absurd state railroad 
commission, and talks of natural or unearned increment, — 
which can only attach to right-of-way, or land, and says, the 
railroads themselves have contributed by far the greater share 
of this increment. The people alone can create that increment. 
It belongs to the people and rests upon a permit, which is 
granted by the people, and which the people can terminate, 
whenever their welfare demands such termination. Is it to the 
people's welfare that this increment, which they alone create, 
is capitalized and made a basis for everlasting fixed charges 
and huge debts, which the people must carry and which they 
must ultimately pay? Translated into plain terms, the value 
of this increment, which rests upon the sufferance of the 
people, simply stands for constantly increasing debt to the 
people, a debt that increases hand in hand with their increase 
in numbers and with the increase of their industry and produc- 
tive power. The people pay no returns on the unearned incre- 
ment of wagon roads or of common highways or on the sites 
of their post offices and of their public buildings. Why should 
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they pay returns on their own gifts, the right-of-way which 
they granted to the railroads? 

In palliation of railroad graft and of over-capitalization, 
apologetics among its many absurd and puerile pleas, says: 
"Without the railways built in Wisconsin since 1850 the in- 
crease of wealth of Senator LaFoUette's State from $42,056,595 
in that year to $2,838,678,239, or over 6,650%, would have 
been as impossible as, looking backwards, it seems incredible/^ 
Elsewhere we have quoted Milwaukee papers, showing how the 
railroads have developed Wisconsin. We saw the facts, con-^ 
nected with this paralyzing "development" were "so astounding 
as to be almost beyond belief." Had the railroads belonged 
to the people, that increase would have been 10,000%, possibly 
15,000%, instead of 6,650%, for Wisconsin progressed in spite 
of the wretched, handicapping service of its railroads. 

Apologetics laments the disdain with which the "social agi- 
tator^' treats its buncombe, that "American railway rates are 
the lowest in the world," and the "immutable testimony" which 
apologetics produces, to show, that over-capitalization has no 
relation to rates or effect thereon, when figures are cited to 
show, that as capitalization has increased, the rate per ton 
per mile has fallen. As the reader well knows, the otherwise 
useless American Eailway manager and his whole useless staff 
are there for the purpose of advancing rates and for taxing 
traffic "all it will bear." For this sandbagging of the people 
high finance and the useless empire builder pay the useless 
manager his big salary. Swollen fortunes, phantom railroads, 
and holding companies can only be built on high rates. As 
everyone knows, the manager's constant plea, in justification of 
his extortionate rates and his advances, is the protection and 
welfare of the "orphans and widows," who hold his securities. 
He even sees more clearly, feels more sadly and, therefore, 
talks more loudly, than the judges do, of "confiscation," when 
he is denied the privilege to advance his rate, or when he is 
compelled to reduce it. Has he reduced any class rates? 
Not within the memory of man. Has he reduced any commod- 
ity rates, excepting to high finance and to interlocking Big 
Business that own his railroads, or has he made any substantial 
reduction; except when commissions and laws have compelled 
such reduction? But if he has reduced his rate to the Standard 
Oil, to the Beef, to the Harvester, to the Steel and to other 
trusts, has he not raised it on the small shipper? (See article 
by C, M. Keyes, How the Railroad Works With the Trusts. 
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World^a Work, Nov., 1910.) His eternally harped on ''rate per 
ton per mile" falls in spite of him, and in spite of his advances. 
Increasing concrete constniotion increases his trafl&c in sand, 
in gravel, in crushed stone and cement, and with an increasing 
average haul, lowers his rate per ton per mile, which with every 
increase in low grade traflBc goes still lower. Does he not also 
tax this coarse traflBc all it will bear, or, at least, enough to cover 
cost of service and of fixed charges? His rate per ton per 
mile proves nothing, excepting his boundless presumption. 
Compared with the foreign rate per ton per mile, his rate is 
against him and not in his favor, as we have already explained. 
His rates are adjusted to squeeze dividends and interest out 
of the people, dividends on the tons of preferred and common 
stock of holding companies, — dividends and interest on the tons 
of stocks and bonds of phantom railroad companies and tons 
of stocks and bonds of the railroads; the buncombe of apolo- 
getics and the 'lowest rate per ton per mile" jolly notwithstand- 
ing. He must sustain the monstrous capitalization, built by 
the "foresight, energy and spirit of venture" and the "sagacity, 
skill and good management," of "persevering, constructive, pro- 
gressive American Financiering," upon "franchise value," "his- 
torical value," "strategic significance," "potentialities" and "in- 
tangible assets," if he wishes to earn his $100,000 salary. There 
is nothing aerial in railroad valuation, — ^there is no water in 
railroad capitalization! Oh no! 

Under the heading, "New $12,000,000 Melon For Lacka- 
wanna," Mr. Boersianer, in The Chicago American for Febru- 
ary 26th, 1912, states that the stockholders of The Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western are to have another melon in the 
form of $12,000,000 of new certificates, and that the "Lacka- 
wanna^s antecedents and its present status are a model of what 
a railway should be and what most American railroads could 
have been." He cites the Lackawanna as an "honestly man- 
aged" railroad and says: "Chartered in 1847, the company has 
been honestly managed from the beginning to the present; 
the result is a financial condition that is a startling contrast to 
many lines. Earnings have been honestly earned. Income 
means income and nothing else. There has been no discount- 
ing the future in the way of stock watering. On the contrary, 
the company^s prosperity has not been shown suflSciently in its 
capitalization. The balance sheet submitted the other day, 
gives the cost of the road — 956 miles — at $19,916,666, an 
appraisement which makes up-to-date financiers stare. There 
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is in the company^s treasury $20,000,000 of securities, unpledged 
and of a high grade. Additionally, the profit and loss surplus 
stands at $25,5'00,000. On the liability side is the capital 
stock of $30,277,000 and a bond debt of all of $309,000. Then 
there is a mortgage on the real estate which should not be over- 
looked. This stands at $26,666. It will be seen that the obliga- 
tions are staggering. On this $30,277,000 of share capital the 
road earned last year 35,41%, which was a falling off of 6% 
from the previous period, though the gross earnings increased. 
The receipts indeed were the highest of the company — $36,- 
586,632. Of this, coal carrying amounted to $14,076,233, 
while milk brought in $12,462,639. But this is not all. The 
Lackawanna Coal Company earned 27^%. The coal organiza- 
tion was separated about a year ago to avoid trouble with the 
government. Stockholders at the time of the separation were 
also owners of the coal company. In effect the segregation 
was something of a fiction, in that the ownership and the man- 
agement remain as before.^^ ^fortunately Lackawanna can not 
be captured in the open market. Were it possible for a twen- 
tieth century promoter to get control, he would think it crim- 
inal not to raise the capital stock to $150,000,000 — ^with a com- 
fortable bond debt thrown in to assure brilliant financiering.^^ 

Could there be a more overwhelming argument for public 
ownership? Here we have an honest statement of cost, and 
assets in the treasury of $20,000,000, in the form of securities 
and $25,500,000 in the form of surplus. There is more than 
enough to amortize all indebtedness of cost twice over. Here 
is shown a stock capitalization of over ten million more than 
cost, upon which the people pay in profits annually between 
ten and twelve millions, which is enough to pay for the cost 
of the road every two years. But we shall meet the Lacka- 
wanna again, and learn more of how the people^s pockets are 
rifled, and how huge melons are coined out of the people^s toil. 

Private ownership simply represents a stupendous and incom- 
prehensible folly, that sets incompetency, graft and greed up in 
business in railroad transportation, licenses them to construct a 
badly located, wasteful and inadequate railroad system, to ac- 
quire swollen fortunes through the privilege, and to saddle the 
cost twice and thrice over on the people. For let us keep 
uppermost in our minds the all-important fact, that none but 
the people build and pay for the railroads, build and pay for 
them from A to Z, from the first step in the preliminary sur- 
vey to the last spike. Foresight may promote and project, and 
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the great banking house of 'Tersevering American Financiering'' 
may finance, but only the people do the paying. Their credit, — 
their industry, — their pocket book is under all. Foresight signs 
the obligations. "Persevering Financiering/' for a big commis- 
sion, floats them. The "widows and orphans," at a ten, twenty, 
thirty per cent or more discount and large stock bonus thrown in, 
buy these obligations, which the people must pay, commissions, 
discounts, bonus and all. The people pay the cost of construc- 
tion, they pay for equipment and for private cars; they pay for 
it all over and over again. They pay on the installment plan 
and never get the debt paid. The people's railroad debts are 
never paid for they are always funded and refunded. The 
obligations which Foresight signs work overtime gathering in- 
terest, installments, for the people, for their children and for 
their children's children to pay. Foresight gave the people four 
hundred and seventy-five years in which to pay fifty millions 
of the cost of the West Shore R. R., a railroad "that should 
never have been built." Other Foresights have been more 
generous and have given the people nine hundred and ninety 
years for the payment. When the people at last take up this 
West Shore obligation of Foresight, it will have cost them one 
billion at simple interest alone, to say nothing of the waste 
in the maintenance and in operation of a needless road. If the 
widows and orphans re-invest their first year's interest install- 
ments in more of Foresight's four hundred and seventy-five 
year four per cent obligations, they and their descendants will 
at the maturity of these obligations have received from the 
people $39,920,000, nearly forty million dollars, and this at 
simple interest only, on this one year's interest installment of 
two million dollars. Compounded annually, Foresight's obliga- 
tions will, in eighteen years, have more than doubled. At the 
end of the first century the obligations will amount to more 
than two billions. At the end of the second century it will 
aggregate more than one hundred billion. At the end of the 
third century, all the wealth in the world could not pay it, and 
at maturity it would require countless worlds to pay it. But the 
"widows and orphans" do not have to look to Foresight's West 
Shore obligations, to keep their installments busy, gathering 
more installments from the people. All over the land Frenzied 
Finance and Foresights have their coats off, signing obligations 
in order that they may "double the country's blades of grass" 
with more useless and with more badly located railroads, with 
more phantom railway companies and with more holding com- 
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panies. They are signing them by the tons. ITay, they are 
signing them so fast that more than two-thirds are ^^undigested.^' 
They are signing them to the amount of two billion dollars 
or more a year, so fast that the "widows and orphans'^ can not 
"digest" them, that is, the "widows and orphans" can not get 
in their interest installments from the people quickly enough 
to buy them. All of these obligations are more or less long 
term obligations and gather greater installments from the people, 
than do those of the West Shore Foresight. Besides, Frenzied 
Finance and Foresight do not wish to hurry the people, particu- 
larly as the people get nothing in return except the expense 
of operating and of maintaining needless railroads, and assets 
in the phantom and holding companies that may perhaps in 
time, acquire ^^istorical value." However, this flood of bonds 
gives the "widows and orphans" opportunity to put their West 
Shore installments at work gathering in more installments, 
the moment they come in from the people. Thus, no install- 
ment is ever idle a minute. It does not, therefore, make a 
particle of diflPerence to the "widows and orphans," whether 
the West Shore Foresight allows them compound interest or 
not. There are phantom railway and holding company^s I. 0. 
U.'s galore. As long as these gather installments from the 
people and as long as the people are satisfied — and the people 
should be satisfied — ^for apologetics tells them the valuation is 
there, based on actual "intangible assets" — why should the "wid- 
ows and orphans" care? Besides, the purchase of these I. 0. TJ.^s 
stimulates "grotesque financial constructions," keeps Frenzied 
Finance and the Foresights busy signing bonds, and hastens 
the day, when the people will have to go out into the universe 
and will have to gather in a few more worlds to keep up their 
payment of installments to the "widows and orphans." 

So, reader, the more thoughtfully we consider the subject, 
the more food we find for reflection. The more we reflect, the 
fewer bouquets shall we throw at ourselves; the more we shall 
admire the manhood and intelKgence of the Chinese, for their 
Manchus were featherweights compared with the empire build- 
ing, and grotesque financial Manchus astride our necks. 

If the Chinese can gain something by thinking, perhaps we 
can do so also. This wild, mad deluge of railroad securities, 
through the frightful and grotesque over-valuation and over- 
capitalization of our railroads, should long ago have caused us to 
pause and ask the question. Whither are we drifting? Perhaps, 
Mr. Merchant, Mr. Farmer and Mr. Wealth-producer, you begin 
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to see where this grass-douhling railroad system, through gro- 
tesque financiering, through leases, through phantom railway 
companies and through holding companies on one hand, and 
through the high cost of a defective and wasteful railway sys- 
tem on the other, hums your candle at both ends. Perhaps 
you begin to see the necessity for investigation and for thought, 
also the reasonable probability that you may eventually jingle a 
few more tangible assets in your pockets, as the result of such 
investigation and of such thought. If in this frame of mind, 
follow us, as we go back to the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western again. Mr. Boersianer tells us but half the story. Let 
us include $8,019,201, shown in Poor's Manual of Railroads 
for 1910, as the cost of equipment of this road. Thus we get 
a total cost of $27,935,766 for this road, which possesses an 
equipment four times greater than that of the average road for 
the country. As we turn the pages of the Manual in quest of 
further light on the capitalization and on the financial condition 
of the Lackawanna, we become absorbed in the vast array of 
figures, in countless railway organizations, in countless mergers, 
in leases and in consolidations. We find our railroad system as 
grotesque, and to the people as ruinous a patch work finan- 
cially, as it ia physically. We find in its financial structure a 
greater sink hole for the people's money, than is the waste in its 
physical operation. Long before the advent of the frenzied 
phantom railway empire builder of today, frenzied finance had 
laid strata of securities, I. 0. U.'s for the people to pay, fathoms 
deep. 

Prof. Parsons says: "If anybody could take a year off for the 
purpose, he might find out how much duplication, triplication, 
quadruplication, etc., there is hidden under the serene surface 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad capitalization." Where is the rail- 
road in our pirate system, whose frenzied financial structure, 
thimble-rig of leases and of polyglot securities would not require 
a year's study? The earliest empire builders knew nothing of 
holding companies and of phantom railways; but they had 
their methods of high finance just the same. They also signed 
I. 0. TJ.'s for the people to pay, with which they built their 
short, and badly located, "jerkwater" railroads, ranging from 
one to twenty miles or more in length. They did not, like the 
empire builder of today, issue I. .TJ.'s by the ton, and there- 
fore, did not need more than a sprinkling can with which to 
water these I. 0. TJ.'s. They leased their "jerkwater" railroads 
to other "jerkwater" empire builders for periods, ranging from 
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one to over thirty generations, at high rentals, based on the 
liberally sprinkled I. 0. U/s. The other ^'jerkwater*^ empire 
builders added the "jerkwaters^^ they had built, used the sprink- 
ling can some more and leased their "jerkwaters" again at still 
higher rentals, until lease had been laid upon lease miles deep. 
The phantom railway and holding company empire builder of 
today builds skyscrapers, while the earlier builders built 
but financial structures one or two stories from the ground 
floor. But their "jerkwaters" through merger, soon lost their 
physical identity, and save for their I. 0. U.^s and leases, there 
would be no trace of even the name. But they still exist. As 
installment absorbers, they still, and for generations to come, 
will continue to do business at the old stand. So, we have not 
only the phantom railway companies building today, but every 
mile of road built in the past, also absorbing the people's money 
by hundreds of millions annually. 

No wonder the empire builder of today is apprehensive, that 
not enough wheat will be grown, and that you, Mr. Wealth- 
producer, may not provide enough to keep up the installments 
that his grass-doubHng and debt-doubling railroad system will 
shortly require. He knows that all his money, and all his 
securities would not be worth picking up, did you cease to toil. 
And yet apologetics would have us believe its Munchausen tale 
that this melon growing system's capitalization has nothing to 
do with the extortionate rates. But the story of one railroad is 
the story of all. If Mr. Boersianer tells us the Lackawanna is 
the exemplar of an honestly managed road; and if it is so 
honestly managed, that our "Twentieth Century" empire build- 
er "would think it criminal not to raise the capital stock to 
$150,000,000,'' perhaps we can get a faint idea of the stupendous 
scale upon which we are robbed by this private enterprise rail- 
road system of ours. If we now refer to the Lackawanna's 
statement for 1910, we find that Lackawanna before it cuts 
and distributes its $12,000,000 melon and before it counts its 
earnings of 35.41% on its capital stock, pays to a dozen or 
more leased "jerkwater" railroads, each from one and a half to 
two hundred miles long, which compose about four hundred and 
eighty miles of its mileage, an annual rental of $5,160,139.50. 
This amount is equal to 5% on a capitalized rental value, or 
on a capitalization, of over $103,000,000, on these 480 miles, 
or over $214,000 per mile. On some of this mileage, for in- 
stance the Cayuga and Susquehanna K. B., 34.41 miles long, 
the original cost of construction and equipment did not exceed 
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$17,500 per mile, for the Manual gives its total cost at $600,000. 
Our government could get all the capital it needed at 2^%. 
An amount equal to that disbursed by the Lackawanna in rentals 
on 480 miles of road, would carry the cost of nearly 7,000 
miles of road at $30,000 per mile, or more than 14 times the 
mileage covered by this amount as rental charge. But these 
facts are not all of the story. If we now turn to page 1415 of 
the Manual, we shall leam that the Lackawanna from 1854 to 
1909 paid a total of 162 cash dividends, aggregating 499%, or 
$112,990,481, besides $10,848,013 in company stock dividend 
and $1,610,790 in subsidiary companies' stock dividend. In 
addition to its regular 2^% quarterly, or 10% annual dividend, 
the Lackawanna declared an extra dividend of 10% for each of 
the years, 1905, 1906, 1907 and 1908, and in 1909 declared an 
extra dividend of 85%; in 1912, in addition to its 35.41% profits 
of 1911, it cut another melon of $12,000,000. 

Now, reader, when your sympathies again are taxed for the 
poor empire builder, who "must haul 2,000 pounds of freight 
2^ miles to get a postage-stamp,'' when you feel like weeping 
for him and for his "orphans and widows," as you read his 
Jeremiads and scan his figures of honest investment and of 
cost, of under-capitalization and meager profits, think of the 
Pactolean stream which you are permitting to flow into his 
coffers, then think of how all this revel in melons and extra 
dividends affects you and "where you come in." How are you 
affected? Go to your cost of living, to the diminishing returns 
on your toil and on your product for an answer. Go to your 
coal bill for a part of the answer. A generation ago, when the 
oar of 20,000 pounds capacity, was the standard car; when 
the small thirty ton locomotive found its load in a 150 ton 
train, when wooden ships of 1,000 tons burden or less, received 
$1.00 to $1.50 and more per ton for carrying coal from Buffalo 
to Milwaukee and to Chicago; when this coal was unloaded 
by men with shovels, and was handled in the same way from 
yards into wagons for delivery to consumers; and when higher 
wages were paid at the mines, anthracite coal could be purchased 
at $4.50 to $5.00 per ton in Milwaukee and in Chicago, and in 
other Lake Michigan ports. Today when the car of 100,000 — 
120,000 pounds capacity is the standard; when 300 ton mogul 
locomotives haul 2,000 ton trains with ease; when steel boats 
of 12,000 tons burden carry coal from Buffalo to Milwaukee 
and to Chicago for 35 cents per ton; when traveling cranes 
with five ton buckets displace men and shovels, and unload the 
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boats and load the hoppers, which again load the wagons for 
delivery to the consumer; today where labor saving machinery 
has greatly reduced the cost of handling the coal at the mines 
and of preparing same for the market; today when in mining 
only one-half a ton of coal is wasted, for every ton mined, where 
formerly one and one-half tons were wasted; today when the 
cost of mining this coal probably does not exceed $1.50 per ton, 
for competent testimony has placed the cost at even less than 
$1.60; indeed, this coal is now sold to the mine laborers at 
$2.00 per ton, and was until recently for years sold to them for 
$1.50; today when coal can be handled at much less labor cost 
and at one-fourth of the cost in transportation, the consumer 
at these points pays $8.00 a ton or $3.00 to $3.50 more. You, 
Mr. Parmer, in the Dakotas, in Nebraska, and in the West, 
who pay from $15 to $20 or more per ton for your hard coal; 
as you toil in the fields to raise the wherewithal to pay the 
$100,000 salaries, — to pay the installments on oceans of capital- 
ized water in railroads, in phantom railways and in holding and 
dummy companies, to pay the huge $100,000,000 melons, to 
pay for the $50,000, $75,000 and $100,000 balls at Newport, 
and dinners at $600 a plate. Think it over. 

But apologetics will comfort you, for in its primer it will 
teach you that the freight charges after all amount to very, 
very little on each piece of coal. If coal can be mined and can 
be loaded at the mines for $2.00 per ton, the consumer at Mil- 
waukee or Chicago should pay no more than $3.50 per ton or at 
the highest price not over $4.00. Under a nationalized railroad 
system, it would cost the farmer in the West no more. Under a 
flat rate, adjusted to cover cost of maintenance and of service 
only, it would make no difference whether the coal was trans- 
ported one mile or a thousand. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a report, 1908, says: "It will be seen, therefore, 
that these two railroads, (Union Pacific and Oregon Short Line) 
through their subsidiary coal companies, supply practically all 
the coal which is consumed in Salt Lake City; and this is true 
of the entire section. The testimony leaves no doubt that they 
not only fix the wholesale price at the mine, but dictate retail 
price at which coal shall be sold to the consumer.^^ These 
roads, including the D. & R. 6. and R. G. W., the report says: 
"Acting through dummy coal companies, they acquired these 
coal lands through fraud, perjury, violence and disregard of the 
rights of individuals.^' In every section in the East, in the 
West, in the North and in the South, everywhere does railroad 
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coal monopoly not only exploit the people, but ^'ruthlessly ex- 
ploit lives that big dividends may be made atrociously large/' 
Everywhere does ''Big Business and Human Misery stalk hand 
in hand. Gaunt, grim human moles toil on and starve, too 
dulled by oppression to care much how soon a pitiful death 
brings surcease of suffering and a welcome oblivion beneath a 
rude slab in the desolate graveyard. ♦ ♦ ♦ All this that the 
Louisville & Nashville B. R. may wring the last penny from 
its mines and from the human beings who dig them, in a 
triple dividend on land, on coal, and on human lives. Four 
thousand per cent on the land. Twenty-five per cent annually 
on the coal. One hundred per cent regularly on 'company 
stores.' That's the L. & N". schedule." This is the schedule 
of Big Business everywhere. Out of the land and out of the 
coal they have stolen from us, out of the milk and flour, out of 
the clothing and shoes which we consume, — out of our neces- 
sities, — out of our toil,— out of everything which we produce 
and exchange, — out of our wants, — out of our comforts, — out of 
our pleasures and happiness,— out of our opportunities for cul- 
ture and for education, come the 41% profits and $12,000,000 
melons. Thus come the millions that go to provide mansions, 
yachts and racing stables to men, whose labor in a life time 
has not added five cents to our national wealth; but whose 
work on the contrary has been baneful and detrimental to the 
nation's progress, to an indescribable extent. The story of the 
Lackawanna, as far as concerns the cost to the people, is the 
story of all railroads. But apologetics tells us that the story of 
the Lackawanna is not the history of all the railroads, and 
points to the receiverships and to non-dividend payers. What of 
that? Of what solace are receiverships and non-dividend payers 
to the people? Does it make any difference to the people 
whether their money goes to pay huge dividends and melons 
or whether it goes to cover the waste and loss of reckless and 
needless construction, and needless maintenance and operation? 
If the money wrung from the people is diverted from dividends 
on stock, that is 95% bonus and water to swell private fortunes 
and further the wild dreams of conquest of the empire builder, 
wherein are the people benefited? Do the non-dividend payers 
charge lower rates than the dividend payers? Is the cost any 
less to the people, because the non-dividend payers are "badly 
located roads," or parallel roads, "that should never have been 
built;" or are badly managed roads, or are "starved," "skinned" 
and "rack-rented" to swell the fortunes and further the designs 
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and ambitions of the empire builder? Perhaps a glance at the 
receiverships and at non-dividend payers, in the Gould System 
may be instructive. Mr. Burton H. Hendrick, in McClure's, 
for March, 1912, tells us, that through the Gould policy, "The 
controlling owners of these railroads appropriated the earnings 
in dividends and let the railroads go largely to decay. The 
whole so-called Gould Kailroad System, from Toledo to Salt 
Lake City, from Omaha to New Orleans and El Paso, is a great 
neglected estate. There are thin, used up rails, rotten ties, 
inadequate ballast, and wheezy locomotives, dirty stations, pas- 
senger and freight cars in disrepair.^^ He furthermore quotes 
the railroad expert, of the Wall Street Journal, to the eflfeot, 
that the dividends paid by the Missouri Pacific E. B. have been 
paid by "pauperizing the subsidiaries," consequently, "it would 
require $100,000,000 to put the system in physical condition 
to handle its traffic." Here we see 15,000 miles of the people's 
steel highways, "starved" and paralyzed to feed an empire 
builder's private estate. 

Next, in a mad race with other empire builders for power 
and for prestige and for the people's money, we see these rail- 
roads, skinned and bankrupted, in order that $45,000,000 might 
be squandered on the "Pittsburg Eailroad Monstrosity," a need- 
less and useless terminal, in a city already amply supplied with 
railroad terminals. We see billions more squandered in the 
construction of a thousand miles of needless railroad, which 
was built in retaliation (Western Pacific), and, through antag- 
onisms thus engendered, we see the reckless destruction, within 
34 hours, of over $5,000,000 worth of telegraph property. 
(President Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania R. E., enraged at George 
Gould's purchase of the Western Maryland E. E., destroyed 
the line of the Western Union Telegraph Company, which was 
controlled by the Goulds. "He sent forces of men all along 
the Pennsylvania lines, armed with axes. These men for 34 
hours hacked away at the Western Union poles. Huge forest 
masts, carrying hundreds of wires, came crashing down all along 
the edge of the Pennsylvania Eoad." Hendrick, in McClure's, 
March, 1912.) 

But what shall we say of the system, that makes it possible 
for one man to deliberately and to wantonly destroy five mil- 
lions of property, wealth that would require the labor of a 
thousand men years to produce, and the cost of which, all came 
out of the people? While business was hampered, while devel- 
opment was retarded, while the people were losing countless 
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millions through wretched service, while the people were losing 
limbs and lives in wrecks on his decrepit and decaying system^ 
did the empire builder suflfer? Mr. Boersianer, defending this 
"empire builder," says, "The $75,000,000 left by J. Gould to his 
large family, has been doubled, nay trebled, under the steward- 
ship of George Gould. The many extravagances of Anna Gould 
and her first husband, the spendthrift careers of two Goulds 
on the male side — notwithstanding." The explanation is, that 
the Goulds are bond holders instead of stockholders. They 
hold Foresight's I. 0. U.'s and gather installments from the 
people. Think it over, Mr. Wealth-producer, Mr. Parmer, try 
to figure out why you should, after you had rescued Count 
Paul Marie Boneface De Castellane from the French loan- 
sharks, and after he had *T)lowed in" $10,000,000 of your money 
in six years, pay him an annuity of $30,000 a year, for that's 
what you're doing. — Try and figure out why you should finance 
$20,000 luncheons, $20,000 gowns, million dollar necklaces, 
palaces, villas, yachts and racing stables here and abroad? We 
should not have to do it, if you and all the rest of us, we, the 
people, owned the railroads; we should not have any decaying 
railroads either. 

J. Gould died in 1892. Exactly twenty years later, Mr. 
Boersianer tells us that the $75,000,000 I. 0. U.'s which he left 
had gathered enough installments from the people to treble the 
amount, in the face of regal expenditures and extravagance. 
We can now see more clearly how the installments on Foresight's 
four hundred and seventy-five year West Short I. 0. U.'s and 
on other railroad I. 0. U.'s, and on all the phantom railway 
and holding company I. 0. U.'s, are bleeding the people. As 
we hark back to the sprinkling can period, we can see how all 
the countless leased "jerkwater I. 0. U.'s" are also "getting 
their work in," on the people, while wheezy locomotives, on 
decaying railroads, are "developing the country." Thus the 
empire builder plays his great game of ^Tieads I win and tails 
you lose" with the people. His "honest management" bleeds 
them for huge, extra dividends and for melons, — his dishonest 
management for installments on tons of I. 0. U.'s, on phantom 
and holding companies, and his inefficient management for 
needless, useless construction and duplication. But good, bad 
or otherwise, the people are always bled to swell the multimillion 
fortunes of empire builders and of the "widows and orphans" 
of high finance. Empire builder Harriman left an estate of 
$80,000,000, which he virtually acquired in ten years. 
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The people pay their money, but can not even take their 
choice. Such is private ownership of railroads. If our govern- 
ment had built the railroads, as it should have done, we should 
have no empire builders, no persevering, progressive, oonstruc- 
tive, frenzied American financiering in railroads; no widows 
and orphans waxing fat on watered I. 0. U.^s and on railroad 
melons. We should have a railroad system with twice the mile- 
age of the present, and we should have better built, better 
equipped, safer and far more efficient roads. Every cent of the 
cost of the roads would have been paid. All this would have 
been accomplished on one-half of the charges we have been pay- 
ing for service. Billions in timber and mineral lands would 
still be in the public domain, besides the countless millions 
in money, directly and indirectly contributed by the federal 
government, by states, by counties, by cities, by towns and by 
the public,— the milHons gone through frenzied financiering, 
the millions lost through reckless construction and duplication, 
through failures, through receiverships, and through needless 
wrecks and through accidents, all would have been saved to the 
people. Think of how these benefits would have spelled devel- 
opment. 

Let us contemplate this insatiable octopus, whose every 
breath exists only by permission of the people. Behold the 
myriads of blood-sucking tentacles it thrusts forth to deplete 
the people. See the countless number of long, famished ten- 
tacles that stretch forth from the fledgling, water-soaked " jerk- 
waters,^' that for more than two generations have nestled under 
snug, fattening leases, in the fold of larger water-soaked rail- 
roads. See the great swollen tentacles of these larger water- 
soaked railroads. Observe how these tentacles are again en- 
twined and are tapped by the tentacles of express companies, of 
private car companies, of sleeping car companies, of construction 
and supply companies and of hosts of other vampire organiza- 
tions. See these tentacles unite with the tentacles of phantom 
railroad companies, with the tentacles of holding companies and 
with the tentacles of private multimillionaire-making graft. 
See how these tentacles all converge and reach into the pockets 
of the people for installments, abstracting no less than $1,000,- 
000,000 annually for installments on Foresight's and Frenzied 
Finance's I. 0. U.'s. It becomes clear that the sum thus ab- 
stracted, if it were added to its physical waste and loss, would 
more than suffice to replace the entire physical railroad plant of 
the country every eight years. 
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This system is the madman's structurey under which apolo- 
getics would frame up its valuation of '^strategic significance^^ 
and wind. All the valuation of boards of assessors^ of federal 
and state commissions, including that of apologetics, are not 
worth the gurgle of the prattling babe, except for the purpose 
of exploiting the people. 

To capitalize and to tax back on the people the unearned 
increment, the values the people themselves create, is prepos- 
terous. It is criminal folly on the part of the people to tolerate 
such an imposition, especially since these values rest upon 
revocable permits, granted by the people themselves to corpora- 
tions, that exist solely by the suflEerance of the people. If the 
people by their aid and by their gifts make it possible for 
private enterprise to find profitable investment for its capital, 
what more can reasonably be asked of them? To capitalize 
and to tax back the franchise value, the monopoly privilege 
granted by the people, which the people can terminate any 
time their best interests require such termination, is robbery, 
robbery of the many by the few. When the unearned increment 
is so capitalized, it becomes again criminal and indefensible 
folly, on the part of the people not to so terminate the franchise. 
To capitalize the "good managements^ in our railroads, is to 
capitalize a joke. To capitalize "foresight, skill, etc.,'' is to 
capitalize the foresight, skill, etc., that grabs everything in 
sight and pauperizes the people, through $12,000,000 to $150,- 
000,000 melons and 499% dividends, through multimillion pri- 
vate fortunes, and through waste in needless $45,000,000 "rail- 
road (terminal) monstrosities," and billion dollar waste in need- 
less duplication. 

If there ever was a sacred vested right, it is the absolute right 
of the people in every franchise and in every charter which they 
grant. The very condition precedent of every grant by the 
people was the guaranty of reciprocal benefit, a fair and reason- 
able return on an honest, actual investment, on one hand, and 
efficient and adequate service at cost, on the other. But when 
franchises and charters are prostituted by Big Business and ^Tiigh 
finance" to the exploitation and robbery of the people; when 
through the franchises and charters, not only fixed and operating 
expenses, but the very capital itself is wrung from the people, not 
once but twice, thrice and many times over; when on these fran- 
chises and charters pretension and incompetency has built the 
greatest maelstrom of waste and loss in industrial history; when 
on these franchises and charters is based the most colossal con- 
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fidence game, the most '^gigantic skin-game which the world 
has ever known/^ it not only is the right of the people, but it 
becomes the solemn duty of the people, to terminate, to annul 
and to destroy those franchises and charters. But, says apolo- 
getics, how about sacred capital? How about the honest and 
innocent investments of the ^^widows and orphans ?^^ Sacred 
capital, indeed? When the "widows and orphans^' of the Penn- 
sylvania E. R., in thirty-four hours destroyed $5,000,000 worth 
of property, belonging to the "widows and orphans,^^ of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, how about this sacred cap- 
ital? When "widows and orphans" have built up huge fortunes 
by skinning, by starving and by wrecking hundreds of millions 
of railroad property, how about these sacred investments? When 
did the "widows and orphans" of Big Business and of high 
finance hold anybody^s property, capital, and investment 
sacred, but their own? But whence came this sacred capital? 
Did it come from wheat, com, shoes and clothing, produced by 
the "widows and orphans," and added to the annual product; or 
did it come through the everlasting I. 0. U.^s of dark-chamber 
financial thimble-rigging, that had taken it out of the toil and 
sweat and blood of the scrub-woman, out of the three-doUar-a- 
week clerk in the department store, out of the toilers in the mills, 
factories, shops and farms, and out of the wealth producers, 
who alone produce all capital? Is the welfare and comfort of 
one "widow," of Big Business, of more importance, than that 
of a million men, women and children? How absurd to talk 
of the sacredness of capital, when we let hundreds of millions 
of capital go to waste annually in idle labor on our streets. 
But, if perchance, awakening toil calls the "widows and or- 
phans" to account, — and who will contest its right to do so, — 
and demands to know, whence came their capital, can they 
show that it did not come out of the special privilege skin- 
games, built on franchises and on charters? And when the 
people finally realize, that they have not only made democracy, 
a government of, by, and for the people, impossible; but have 
also set traps and pitfalls for themselves in every charter and 
in every franchise granted to private enterprise, in public util- 
ity service, they will eliminate not only franchise value, in 
railroads and in other public utility valuation, but private enter- 
prise itself. Capitalized franchise value is capitalized fraud. 
"Caveat emptor'^ applies to stocks and bonds as to everything 
else and neither one year nor a thousand years, will make the 
stock certificate or bond, representing capitalized franchise 
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Yalue^ yalid. When the people discover, that every dollar 
added to the valuation of railroads and other public utilities 
through franchise value, takes a dollar in valuation off from 
their factories, farms and homes, they will lose no time in anni- 
hilating franchises, charters, bonds and all, and perhaps with a 
swiftness, that will blanche the cheeks of stock and bond hold- 
ing "widows and orphans/* 

Clearly then, all the fishy elements of railroad valuation, 
really at last, rest upon the franchise value, the privilege of 
squeezing 41% profits and 499% dividends out of the people. 
Clearly then, the people who furnish the capital, pay fixed 
charges, pay operating expenses, pay fantastic salaries, pay for 
swollen fortunes and for everything to the last cent, should 
have, and will have, some voice in determining what elements 
shall enter into the valuation of railroad property. 

To capitalize franchise value is to capitalize perfidy and plun- 
der. To capitalize the gifts and generosity of the people is 
brutal and treacherous imposture upon the people, and is toler- 
ated only by a nation of dollar chasers, who are too busy to 
think. What would Mr. Carnegie say, if a city should demand 
interest of him annually on the value of the library he donated 
to it? Does Mr. Rockefeller expect to incur an annual inter- 
est charge on the sums which he donates to educational and 
to philanthropic purposes? Does any man expect to pay in- 
terest on any sum or sums which he may donate in aid of any 
undertaking? Does any man expect to be taxed on his gifts? 
Then why should the people pay interest and dividends on the 
money, on the bonuses and on the subsidies and on the value 
of land and of franchises which they have granted? Could 
there be a more preposterous proposition outside of bedlam? 
It is clear then that no other element, can or should enter into 
the appraisal or valuation of the railroads, except the actual 
market value of their physical properties. 

Now it must be conceded that where there is duplication, 
the value of railroad property has been greatly impaired. That 
expensive fooPs errand of the people, regulation, through which 
rate concessions, except to Big Business, and rate cutting have 
been eliminated, has enabled the railroads to levy a steady, 
uniform, high charge upon the people. This boon to the rail- 
road and boomerang to the people, is the only thing that has 
kept competing and parallel railroads solvent, and has held up 
their earning power and valuation. In fact, the earning power 
and value of the greater part of our railroad system rests upon 
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the additional monopoly power and security which the people 
have given through regulation. Indeed, the closer we analyze, 
the clearer it becomes that the value of railroad property de- 
pends entirely upon the attitude of the people. It is also clear 
that stripped of its franchise or monopoly privileges, and 
stripped of the paternalistic protection of regulation, with proper 
deductions for bad location, wear, and tear, rusty and worn out 
rails, wheezy locomotives, decaying ties and ramshackled struc- 
tures, needless duplication in lines and in terminals, the actual 
physical value upon which the people would pay, in taking over 
the railroads, would be miles and miles under the valuation 
placed or estimated by apologetics. 

Where in all the history of our constantly shifting railroad 
control, has there ever been shown any regard for the sacred 
rights of property, the sacred rights of security holders or the 
sacred rights of the public? Is it not one unbroken, appalling 
story of fraud, of treachery, of deceit, and of a spoliation that 
beggars adequate portrayal? Is it not a long, black rehearsal 
of underhand double-dealing, treason to friends and to associ- 
ates, stratagem, merciless aggression and retaliation, through 
which railroad property and securities of ^Vidows and orphans" 
have been crunched and ruthlessly destroyed? Is it not the 
most colossal, pitiless, and inhuman story of pillage and rob- 
bery that industrial history will have to chronicle? It is from 
this cesspool of iniquity and bandit fortunes, that now comes 
the warning cry to the people of confiscation and of sacred 
rights of capital and property, and from which apologetics asks 
the people to accept a true statement of valuation. Is not this, 
really, the very quintessence of refinement in jest. 

There is no dollar more saered than the public's dollar. 
There are no rights more sacred than the public's rights; and the 
people can not be expected to accept any valuation or element 
of valuation, that private enterprise would not itself accept. 
Furthermore, if the individual has the right of recovery, where 
he finds he has been defrauded, the public must have the same 
right. If the people, therefore, insisted upon recovery and upon 
restitution being made of the billions of which they have been 
defrauded, they would probably be justified in confiscating the 
railroads outright. But aside from this fraud, when all is con- 
ceded that, in fairness and in justice to railroads and the public 
alike, should be conceded, railroad values will shrivel to a degree, 
that will make the problem of their nationalization, seem not 
so difficult a problem after all. Nor would there be any diffi- 
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cnlty to the problem in any way. With the valuation, upon 
which they were to be transferred to the nation, adjusted, the 
nation would, under its power of eminent domain, if it were 
necessary, take over the railroads upon that valuation by ex- 
actly the same process, that we now see ownership and control 
of railroads shifted, namely by the exchange of securities. The 
nation would issue its bonds in exchange for the securities, 
which represent the ownership of the railroads. The value of 
these securities will be based upon, and will be gauged by, 
the actual physical value of the railroads. 

The provision of the bill, introduced by Congressman Victor 
L. Berger, in the 63d congress, covers the ground thoroughly, 
and all the steps necessary in taking over the railroads. The 
bill provides: "The congress shall select a commission of 
twelve persons, experts in the valuation of property, and it shall 
be their duty to arrange for and supervise the appraisal of the 
actual physical valuation of the tangible material, real and 
personal, of said properties. That actual appraisal of the valu- 
ation of such properties shall be made in each case by a sub- 
commission of five experts appointed by said commission, and 
these sub-commissions shall report their findings to the said 
commission. That the said commission shall cause to be issued 
bonds in denominations of $50 and multiples thereof, bearing 
interest at the rate of 2% per annum, to the aggregate value 
of the ascertained valuation of the said properties and shall 
offer these to be exchanged at a pro rate value for the shares 
and bonds or other certificates of ownership of the companies 
owning such properties, such exchange to be based upon the 
actual value ascertained to be embodied in such certificates of 
ownership. That if the owners of the properties refuse to sur- 
render them for the value offered, the president shall employ 
such means as may be necessary to take possession thereof. 
That congress shall create a department of transportation and 
telegrams of equal rank with the nine departments now repre- 
sented in the capitol, and that when the property is transferred 
to the government this department shall have control of the 
same." Then specifying eight hours a workday and providing 
that express properties so acquired shall be taken over and 
shall be operated by the post office department, the bill con- 
cludes with the provision for a sinking fund to retire the 
bonds after the expiration of not more than fifty years. 

Thus, all that there is substantially involved, in the trans- 
fer of the railroads to the people, is the issue of national 2% 
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bonds^ to an amount equal to the actual physical value of the 
railroads, and taking up and canceling therewith all the tons 
and tons of outstanding railroad I. 0. U/s. Think of what a bur- 
den would thus be removed from the people's shoulders! Think 
what a vast reduction in fixed charges would result! Think of the 
vast reduction in rates and in fares, the relief from fixed charges 
alone would make possible! Such nationalization would be the 
people's masterstroke in finance, that need not end with a vast 
reduction of fixed charges. Under our present monetary and 
banking system, a certain amount of these bonds could be made 
the basis of further issues of currency; or better still, a certain 
amount of inconvertable legal tenders might be issued, with 
which, in place of the bonds, a certain proportion of the railroad 
securities might be taken over. Thus by enlarging and by 
facilitating our monetary circulation, together with our com- 
modity circulation, a new life would be injected into industry 
and an era of prosperity, hitherto unknown, would be ushered 
in. 

What can be plainer, than the absurdity of the present system, 
in every way and all the way, from finance to operation? What 
can be plainer than the fact that the capital debt of our railroads, 
under the present system will never be reduced or amortized, but 
will grow in the future, as it has grown in the past, and ever 
will be a heavier and heavier, impoverishing burden to the 
people? What can be plainer than the fact that our present 
railroad system, therefore, is nothing but a huge machine for 
grinding out endless debts for the people to pay? What can 
be plainer than the fact that the people finance the railroads 
from beginning to end, finance the railroads from construction 
and from operation to the last cent of its waste and private 
graft? What can be plainer, than our present railroad system's 
demoralizing and corrupting infiuence on our political, com- 
mercial and social life? What can be plainer, than its inade- 
quacy and inefficiency, its waste and extortion, and its baneful 
and retarding effects upon the progress of the nation? What 
can be plainer, than the quadruple and quintuple cost to the 
people? What can be plainer, than the vast economy and mul- 
tiplied efficiency of an orderly located, consolidated, and unified 
system? What can be plainer, than the infinite benefits that 
will in every way, directly and indirectly fiow to the people, 
from a nationalized railroad system? Then why should we 
dally with the bootless fool's expedient, regulation? Why 
should we delay another day to nationalize our railroads? 



XVIII. 
ADVANTAGES OF PUBLIC OWNERSHIP. 

Volumes of concrete instances of incredibly cheap transporta- 
tion obtaining on the nationalized systems can be cited. As may 
be inferred from references to nationalized systems in the chap- 
ter on objections, it can be shown by more comprehensive anal- 
ysis how vast benefits directly and indirectly accrue to the people 
under all nationalized systems, even those that are farthest 
from furnishing transportation service at cost. Such elabora- 
tion would require time and space beyond the scope of this 
work. Why should details be necessary to strengthen a case 
so plain that a small school boy can grasp it? 

Why did CoUis P. Huntington advocate the consolidation of 
all the railroads into one system? Why does Big Business and 
the magnate today strive to merge and to combine railroads? 
Is it not because of the great economies that unification make 
possible, and the resulting increase in earning power, mani- 
fested among other ways, by the subsequent great increase in 
capitalization, upon which extra millions must be paid in inter- 
est and in dividends? These economies which increase capital 
income, serve to centralize railroad control and power, and to 
swell great fortunes, instead of serving to confer increased bene- 
fits upon the people. This fact is exemplified in the increase of 
capitalization of The New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
after it had acquired control of The Boston & Maine, from 
$85,446,600 to $356,737,976, an increase of 317%, at the same 
time deriving an increase of 58% in its net earnings. Can any- 
thing speak plainer than the numerous object lessons at hand of 
this kind? What can stand more clearly to reason than the vast 
economy that must follow in the wake of unification? Is not 
the advantage of unification the one great lesson that frenzied 
finance is teaching us? Why are trusts and combines formed, 
if it is not to effect consolidation and unification and thus to 
eliminate the waste of duplication? 

The consolidation effected by Harriman resulted in vast in- 
crease in the earning power of his railroads. "The property, 
which, when Harriman became manager, was earning gross only 
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$19,000,000, is now earning gross $74,000,000. The railroad 
which in 1889 was paying no dividend on its common stock, is 
now paying ten per cent. At the present time the actual net 
earnings of The Union Pacific E. E., after pajring all operating 
expenses, interest, taxes, and other charges, is $35,000,000 a 
year, or sixteen per cent upon its capital stock." (Burton J. 
Henricks, in MoClure^s for Oct., 1909, page 659.) 

Does it not stand clearly to reason that the consolidation and 
unification of our railroads can only be effected by public own- 
ership, or nationalization? Then why should we concern our- 
selves about exact figures or with comparison and with statis- 
tics? Why should we wait for evidence and for instructions 
from abroad in a problem so simple? What railroad man 
today will contend that the present disorganized system can 
give anywhere nearly as efficient service as a unified system 
would give? If a nationalized system gave us nothing more 
than efficient service, would not that be worth attaining, par- 
ticularly when all that is necessary to attain nationalization, is 
to demand it and to cast our ballots for it? But we shall not 
only gain prompt and efficient service, we shall gain infinitely 
more than this, when we have once reduced this machine to an 
organic unity by nationalization, and when we have eliminated 
waste, graft, and profit, and have brought ourselves service at 
cost. 

Under the disbursements termed operating expenses, we find 
classified in the present system all of the various expenses 
which are incurred in the running of this machine. They are, 
expenses of maintenance, transportation expenses, and general 
expenses. In the subdivision of these again, we find under 
transportation expenses, mileage or haul cost and terminal cost. 
These costs, as alleged rate factors, serve mainly to justify 
exhorbitant distance tariffs and graduated charges. We shall 
consider these costs briefly, for a better knowledge of the im- 
portance or rather unimportance of movement expenses may, 
perhaps, help to dispel some of the seeming difficulties in the 
way of the substitution of a uniform fiat rate for the absurd and 
ruinous rate system of today. We have stated that there should 
be nothing so cheap as railroad transportation, if it is honestly 
and properly conducted and particularly if it is conducted solely 
with the view of furnishing service at cost. When we consider 
the door to door service of the freight car, eliminating cartage 
and teaming, it is probable that rail transportation in most in- 
stances is cheaper than waterway transportation. 
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According to figures tabulated by some of our railroads of 
ordinary gradient, the mileage or haul cost of a loaded freight 
car does not exceed one cent per mile. Thus the movement 
coat of freight in carloads of 35 tons for the average haul of 
the country, 154 miles, would be less than 4^ cents per ton. 
To the fact that haul cost or distance is so small an item in the 
cost of transportation, is due the extension by the railroads of 
the so-called common point territory, and is due also the 
grouping of points which take a common rate regardless of 
distance; as when the same rate is made from New York to 
San Francisco, as is made from Chicago to San Francisco, — 
notwithstanding the extra haul of nearly a thousand miles. In 
fact, in the so-called transcontinental tariffs, the distance of 
1,800 miles or more has been completely ignored, for the same 
rate, and in many instances a much higher rate has prevailed 
from the Mississippi Eiver to Salt Lake City than has been in 
effect from New York to the Pacific Coast points. Thus the 
distance east of the Mississippi River and west of Salt Lake 
City, considerably over one-half of the haul, has been ignored. 
This ignoring of distance is also seen in the movements of 
freight a thousand or more miles out of its proper channel in 
competition with direct lines, as when shipments from Chicago 
to San Francisco move via the Illinois Central to New Orleans 
thence via the Southern Pacific through Texas and El Paso, and 
in the constant movement of freight in all parts of the country, 
via long roundabout routes in competition with direct lines. 
This ignoring of distance is also seen in the agreements which 
permitted the long, roundabout lines, or "differential lines,^^ to 
make a lower rate than the shorter and direct competing lines. 
Here we see our railroads illustrate the truth of the statement 
of our highest railroad authorities, that the railroad is a machine, 
the cost of running which is practically the same whatever the 
distance a man or his produce may be carried upon it. 

The railroads can no more determine the actual terminal 
cost of handling any particular traffic than the post office can 
determine the terminal cost of handling any particular piece of 
postal matter. The terminal charges, or terminal arbitraries, 
of five or six cents per cwt., fixed by the present system, is no 
measure whatever of the actual terminal cost. The terminal 
cost, therefore, as a rate factor, is simply a subterfuge and is 
arbitrary, if it is anything more than this, it is guesswork. The 
terminal handling of carloads involves simply switching or 
placing cars on team or on industrial tracks, for the car is 
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loaded by shipper and unloaded by consignee. The terminal 
cost of carload shipments, therefore, resolves itself simply into 
a movement expense, which under proper conditions can not be 
but slight. After all, tabulated haul cost and tabulated terminal 
cost are simply tabulated guesswork. 

The secret of low cost in railroad transportation is proper 
location, large and full trains, constant use of equipment, quick 
and regular movement and direct hauls. The simple, low, 
and uniform rate adjustment of a nationalized system would 
distribute manufacturing and industries throughout the land, 
instead of congesting them in given localities as is done now 
The single adequate terminal, equipped with modem appliances 
for the speedy assembling and loading of package freight in 
compact shipments would insure loaded cars and large trains. 
The unification, improved and perfected physical condition of 
the plant, that would make larger loads, quick and safe move- 
ment and direct hauls possible, would still further reduce move- 
ment and terminal expenses and save millions in these two 
items alone. The present system expends 20% of its entire 
motive power in switching and 40% of it in the haul of empty 
cars. Furthermore, concentration at single terminals, resulting 
in loaded trains, coupled with quick movement and with direct 
hauls, would cause the saving of many millions in the passenger 
traffic, as well. In this way, would we get the key to low trans- 
portation charges, the constant utilization of our railroad ma- 
chine in all its parts, up to its fullest capacity. Thus would we 
get the benefit of the "law of increasing retum^.^' 

Mr. James Louis Cowles, in his admirable work, A General 
Freight and Passenger Post, 1902, citing that the total freight 
revenue of our railroads for the year ending June, 1894, was 
$699,490,913, states: "If each of the 1,205,169 cars belonging 
to the railroads at that time, had made but two paying trips 
of the average haul of 126 miles a week in that year, at $7.00 
per car per haul, they would have earned $877,000,000, nearly 
$200,000,000, or one-fifth again as much as the total freight 
receipts for that year." Of course, the present disorganized and 
disjointed system of waste and of inefficiency, the movement of 
whose freight car is less than one mile an hour, could not be 
expected to move its cars expeditiously enough to accomplish 
two papng trips, of the average haul per week. This movement 
manifestly could be accomplished with the utmost ease by a 
unified and nationalized system of direct hauls and of speedy 
movement. 
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During the year 1910 there were 2,134,000 freight ears in 
operation on our railroads. The total freight receipts for that 
year were $1,935,882,873. The tonnage carried was 1,760,103,- 
000 tons. If each of the 2,134,000 cars had made two paying 
trips per week or 100 paying trips per year, of an average haiil 
of 150 miles, each at $10.00 per car per trip, their total earnings 
would have been $0,134,000,000 or $198,117,127 more than the 
total freight revenue of our railroads for that year. By reason 
of the greatly increased capacity of these cars, they would 
have moved 15 tons per car more freight than was moved per car 
in 1894. Given the tonnage, these cars could have moved 
5,000,000,000 tons more, or four times the tonnage actu- 
ally moved by the railroads in 1910. Thus the movement of this 
vast tonnage would have been accomplished at a cost of less 
than 30 cents a ton. Can anything demonstrate more clearly 
the importance of quick movement as a factor in cheap and 
efficient transportation? The average freight movement on 
the Pennsylvania B. B. is 28 miles a day, and for all the railroads 
in the present system is less than 24 miles a day. The State 
railroads of Germany guarantee a movement of 125 miles a 
day, for distances of 125 miles or over. Here where the topog- 
raphy of the country favors in the main long air lines and level 
grades, a movement of 250 to 300 miles should easily obtain. 
Thus is two paying trips per week of an average haul of even 
400 miles each, for each freight car easily made possible, with 
an allowance of 24 hours for loading and the same for unload- 
ing; although 8 or 10 hours might suffice for this purpose and 
the time be limited accordingly, for the sake of further economy. 
If we increase the rate to $14.00 per car per trip, which would 
still fall short of corresponding to the increase in capacity of 
the car over that of 1894, we should get a revenue greater than 
the total revenue derived by the railroads from the freight, from 
passenger, from mail and from express service, and from all 
other sources combined that year (1910), and a surplus of over 
$199,000,000 besides. Given the traffic and an efficient system, 
capable of moving its freight equipment, so as to enable each 
of the 2,134,000 cars to make 100 loaded trips of the average 
haul, per year, at the flat rate of $14.00 per car, the system 
would derive more than sufficient revenue from its freight 
service alone, to enable it to conduct its passenger, mail and 
express service free, and apply $1,036,000,000 to fixed charges 
and amortization. In addition, it would move four times the 
tonnage which is moved by the present system, and at a cost to 
the shipper of 40 cents per ton. 
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Prom these facts, the reader can form his own opinion as to 
the waste and inefficiency of the present system, and as to 
the possibility of cheap and prompt service under a properly 
managed railroad system. By reason of the inherent economies 
of a unified nationalized railroad system, this possibility of 
expeditious and extremely cheap service becomes a self-evident 
proposition. 

The rate form or manner in which we collect the money to 
defray the expenses of our railroad machine is of minor im- 
portance so long as it is simple and economical. 

The train movement that would cover a haul of 260 miles in 
a day, of 24 hours, would involve only a speed of 10^ miles an 
hour. A motor truck on an ordinary wagon road can cover 
11 miles an hour. A motor truck, with a load of 3,700 pounds 
recently covered the distance between Los Angeles and San 
Diego, 142 miles, 4 miles less than the average railroad haul 
in 1910, in 11 hours and 55 minutes, a little less than 12 miles 
an hour. In a recent "reliability run,^^ from Chicago to Detroit, 
756 miles were covered by a number of loaded motor trucks 
at an average speed of 14 miles an hour. All of these runs were 
made over ordinary wagon roads, that at the time, in many 
places were in very bad condition. 

We have shown how the efficiency of the equipment of the 
present system is frittered away in needless switching and in 
empty hauls, in delay at cramped terminals, in slow movement 
from lack of motive power, in restricted movement on account 
of divided ownership, in delay caused by bad alignment and 
roundabout hauls, and in constant needless transfers. The 
nationalized system of Belgium, the best located system in the 
world, carries a traffic five times greater than the average traf- 
fic of our system. Under properly re-located lines, and with 
ample motive power, prompt handling at terminals, free move- 
ment of cars, speedy train movement, and direct hauls of a 
unified nationalized system, two loaded trips of twice the aver- 
age haul per car per week could easily be accomplished. Thus 
it appears that with efficient movement, 700,000 cars would 
more than suffice to move the tonnage moved by the present 
system in 1910. But as the movement of traffic is not uniform 
at all times, we can add three hundred thousand cars, as reserve 
equipment, to take care of any periodical or unusual increase 
in the movement, and at the same time, we can dispense with 
more than one-half of the freight equipment needed by the 
present system. 
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The consolidation of traffic now scattered over competing 
lines would result in full loaded trains. The saving of motive 
power and time in direct hauls and in the vastly diminished 
switching and in the handling of empty cars^ would greatly 
reduce the number of locomotives needed and also would cause a 
corresponding reduction in the number of roundhouses^ of 
shops and in the amount of machinery and tools needed for 
maintenance, for repairs and for renewals of motive power and 
of equipment. So that without considering passenger equipment 
at all, we can safely deduct $175,000,000 from the expenses for 
maintenance of equipment, which are shown by this system to 
have been $430,928,959 for the year of 1910. Then we oome 
to the expenses of maintenance of way and of structures amount- 
ing to $383,133,718, for that year. At every competitive point 
the reader can see the frightful waste in duplication, in triplica- 
tion and in quadruplication of terminals and of facilities. He 
can see needless freight and passenger depots, needless sidings, 
— three or four side tracks at industrial plants where one would 
suffice. He can see in the main lines thousands upon thousands 
of miles of needless parallel trackage, needless bridges, build- 
ings, spurs and branch lines, which waste millions in labor, in 
rails, in ties, in ballast and in all the materials necessary in main- 
tenance, in repairs and in renewals of all these needless tracks 
and structures. Often whole railroads axe involved, suoh as 
the West Shore & Buffalo, Nickel Plate and other well known 
paralleled systems. Not one dollar would thus be wasted in a 
nationalized system. We can conservatively deduct $150,000,- 
000 from this item as needless and useless waste. From the 
$1,117,109,430 shown as traffic, transportation general and un- 
classified expenses for that year, we can easily deduct $450,000,- 
000 for consolidation and unification would eliminate duplica- 
tion in train service, passenger and freight. The scientific sys- 
tematization of management, of operation and of general admin- 
istration would eliminate redundancy, duplication, and waste 
everywhere. The great saving in time by reason of proper re- 
location, speed, direct hauls and ample facilities for prompt 
handling at terminals, and through double tracking and through 
installment of scientific and up-to-date methods, machinery and 
appliances, and the resultant great increase in the efficiency of 
labor, of equipment and of motive power, would reduce the 
number of men required to effect a given amount of service. 
Thus many millions lost in needlessly wasted labor would 
be saved. We find the same duplication and waste in 
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the passenger service. The elimination of this waste would 
save many millions more, not only the waste of duplicate, tripli- 
cate and quadruplicate passenger train service, hut also the waste 
in maintenance and in operation of the many needless private 
cars and special trains for the myriads of useless oflSicials. Mil- 
lions more would he saved in stopping the waste of motive 
power in needless switching and in the haul of empty cars 
and in the operation of needless spurs and branch lines, and in 
the needless hauls of freight by reason of arbitrary rate adjust- 
ments. $100,000,000 would be saved in fuel alone. For, in 
addition to the $120,000,000, which Mr. L. C. Fitch of the 
Chicago Great Western Ry., says is wasted through poor firing, 
and through poor engine construction, more than half of which 
could be saved, many millions more are wasted in needless 
switching and needless movement. Millions are wasted in the 
abuse and in the detention of equipment by shippers and by 
railroads. Millions are wasted by the use of antiquated methods, 
machinery and tools. Millions are wasted by reason of lack of 
standardization, of consolidation, of scientific and economic 
methods in the production of everything required in repairs 
and renewals. Millions are wasted in the expansion of the many 
needless terminals and their maintenance. The amount wasted 
needlessly in terminals alone is appalling. Doing away with 
all the costly general offices and general office buildings, the 
offices for the many thousand ticket and commercial agencies 
and the offices of agencies of all kinds, and their maintenance, 
would save millions in addition to the millions saved in rentals 
for offices, for the many countless absurd and useless so-called 
outside agencies. The elimination of all the redundant and ex- 
pensive departments, agencies, bureaus, and associations, and 
commissions; the doing away with the thousands of useless high 
salaried officials and their staff and attendants, the great army 
of useless general agents, commercial agents and their force of 
soliciting agents, traveling agents, passenger and freight, would 
save many millions more. The millions wasted in maintenance 
of fast freight lines, officials, agents and offices, and the number- 
less, useless commissions, high-salaried commissioners, and their 
force, the army employed in legal departments, the worse than 
useless army of lobbyists and special agents and attorneys and 
so-called local attorneys scattered over the country in every state 
and in every county, and the countless agents and hirelings of 
all kinds that are on its pay rolls, and that directly and in- 
directly minister to its abortive needs, the millions thus wasted, 
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would be saved. All the money wasted on publicity bureaus, 
books, pamphlets and publications of all kinds to disseminate 
fake and misleading statistics and the declamations, essays 
and treatises of profound, shirt-sleeve and overnight magnates 
and managers, on the ^low rate per ton per mile" and "infinites- 
imal charge," "three copper cents" and "postage stamp" hauls, 
and the science of how to draw colossal salaries and 'Tiom- 
swoggle" the people, all of the money thus wasted will be saved. 
The millions wasted in the accounting of car mileage, in divi- 
sions of earnings, freight and passenger, and in all the enor- 
mous and costly accounting, bookeeping, clerical, office and de- 
partment work of all kinds, which the complexities of the system 
needlessly necessitate, will be saved. The millions wasted in 
the maintenance of l^e many needless purchasing departments 
and in the graft of these departments, and in all of the many 
other needless and useless departments will also be saved. Do- 
ing away with the costly and needless advertising and print- 
ing of useless tariffs and tickets — over ten millions being wasted 
for tariffs alone — and doing away with all kinds of expensive 
and unnecessary advertising matter and advertising in news- 
papers and in periodicals will save millions. An assistant 
general passenger agent of the TJnion Pacific B. R declared 
in an address before the Setail Association, at Denver, that, 
"To my personal knowledge, the Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific lines will have spent alone, at the end of the fiscal 
year, June 30th, 1911, $1,250,000 — for advertising — of which 
amount the Union Pacific will contribute a half million dol- 
lars." The fifty miles of railroad composing the Atlantic, 
Northern & Southern Ry., recently built in Iowa, fully equipped, 
cost $1,000,000. Think of it, reader; more than enough to 
build and fully equip sixty miles of railroad is wasted annually 
by two railroads alone in needless advertising. Think of the 
mileage that could be constructed and facilities and safeguards 
that could be provided for the millions wasted in this senseless 
way by all the railroads in our present wretched system. The 
elimination of all the costly stunts, experiments and expedients 
in colonization and in other fads in the abortive fostering of 
industries and ^Tjack to the farm" movements will also save 
many millions. We can easily deduct $450,000,000 from the 
balance of expenses shown and still be within conservative 
limits. But this is not by far all that we can deduct from 
expenses of the present system that would be saved under a 
nationalized system. The immense sums disbursed by the pres- 
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ent system in rentals for sleeping cars and for cars of all kinds, 
to equipment companies and to car trust companies, the sums 
paid in mileage on moving equipment, the vast sums paid out 
in the purchase, lease and control of water-fronts, warehouses 
and other property held idle to stifle competition, the many 
milUons paid out in rentals on pyramids of ^rpetn^l and long 
term leases and for trackage and wheel rights, the millions paid 
out in rentals, excessive mileage and commissions to private 
refrigerator lines and car lines will be saved. The millions paid 
out to cover deaths and injuries at grade-crossings and the many 
needless wrecks and accidents (ninety per cent of which it is 
Conceded, imder proper maintenance and safeguards would be 
avoidable), estimated by officials to amount to at least $100,- 
000,000, — the many millions more paid out in needless loss 
and damage to property in transit and in needless claims of 
all kinds, will be saved. The Missouri Pacific By. testified be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 1910, that in ten 
years the amount paid for losses and for damage to freight 
increased 362 per cent, or from $71,584 to $331,434. Other 
roads testified to a similar increase. The millions paid out for 
political purposes, for legislation and for political control from 
Congress to Council committees in every state and in every 
county in the country; the millions paid out in needless litiga- 
tion constantly on the dockets of every court; the millions paid 
out in undue profits, under favorable contracts to supply com- 
panies and construction companies, in which directors and 
owners of our railroads are interested; the millions that go 
directly and indirectly through favorable rates and through 
concessions of various kinds to trusts and to larger industries 
in which owners of our railroads are also interested; the mil- 
lions that go to the market gamblers and to speculating syndi- 
cates that, with conniving directors and officials, loot the rail- 
roads; the millions that go through graft, in the purchase, sale 
and leasing of small roads and through intercorporate leases 
and sales; the millions that go to directors and promoters 
as rake-off on stocks and bonds and bonus with bonds, and 
insider^s profits to promoters and financiers; the millions that 
go in excessive commissions and premiums to bankers and 
brokers on the tons of inflated securities; the millions that go 
in stock dividends and extra dividends and melons, in inflated 
and excessive construction contracts, in rake-offs through in- 
flated reorgan;ization schemes; the millions that go in the 
manipulation, inflation and substitution of stocks for bonds and 
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bonds for stocks; the millions that go in profits to phantom 
holding companies, dummy switching and terminal companies, 
and in the duplication and triplication of securities of dummy 
companies of all kinds; the millions diverted by directors and 
managers from the railroads to their own pockets through sub- 
sidiary companies, will all be saved. 

The millions sapped from the railroads by the thousand so- 
called industrial roads, tap-lines, switch tracks at the plants 
of trusts and big industries, the millions that go through the 
"more prominent and baneful abuses'^ and discriminations, cited 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in its report for 1910, 
page 11, viz.: the arrangements by which shippers secure an 
interest in carriers' profits, "certain divisions with terminal 
railroads, payments for the use of plant facilities, payments to 
shippers for performing for themselves, services not incumbent 
upon the carrier, arrangements with private car lines, and the 
ownership of industrial corporations by carrier corporations 
and of carrier corporations by industrial corporations,'' the 
millions paid out in needless, extravagant and often padded ex- 
pense accounts of the many thousand useless ofiicials, all will 
be saved. Think of the cost to the people of the extra and of 
incidental expenses alone, of this vast and needless army of 
officials, of commissioners and of agents, the cost of their con- 
stant assembly, at the high priced hotels and summer resorts 
to collaborate and to add more derelicts, flotsam and jetsam 
to that great Sargasso Sea, of useless and defunct traffic 
arrangements and agreements. The countless millions paid out 
in fixed charges on mountains of fraudulent capitalization, the 
countless millions that go to rear the monstrous multimillion 
fortunes, and to maintain imperial private estates, yachts and 
racing stables, will be saved. The millions wasted directly 
and indirectly to infiuence business will be saved. The losses 
that, from the graft that rears the palace and huge fortune, 
to the criminal defalcation, embezzlement and theft, through 
collusion and conspiracy of its employes, depletes its treasury 
by many millions, will be saved. The millions that are lost in 
constant strikes and in labor troubles, the millions that are 
wasted in needless insurance, stationery, minor appointments 
and supplies of all kinds, will be saved. When Mr. Brandeis 
made his startling declaration before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the effect that the railroads wasted over one 
million dollars a day by reason of unscientific methods in the 
expenditure of labor and of energy, among the replies from 
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the railroad managers, was the ridiculous contention that the 
nature of railroad work would not admit of scientific methods. 
It might be difficult for the railroad managers to see where 
they could apply any science anywhere in a system that is so 
thoroughly and so organically unscientific and irrational as our 
present system is. In every field, of human activity we see the 
marvelous and continually increasing productive power of labor, 
resulting from improved methods, the scientific application of 
natural laws, principles and forces, that thought and sugges- 
tion constantly unfold to the human mind. Spurred by the 
dollar grabbing masters, the power that waters railroad secur- 
ities, the railroad managers in their empirical and hopeless way 
nevertheless strive for economy in all departments of their 
wasteful system. Witness their boys-play, "nickel" and "penny 
a day" efforts. Their contention, that science and method can 
not to some degree at least be applied to their system, bad 
as it is, is like most of their contentions, absurd in the extreme. 
Their conservatism and aversion to adopting improvements, 
labor saving devices, and new methods are well known. It does 
not require an expert mind to see with Mr. Brandeis or Mr. 
Hutohins or Mr. Emmerson, the waste of countless millions in 
the unscientific methods, applied to the operation of this sys- 
tem. In short, its enormous waste is so apparent, and so self- 
evident that even a small school boy can clearly see that over 
one-half of its operating expenses are useless expenses, needlessly 
wasted. Nay, the waste is so apparent that, incredible as this 
may seem, even the railroad managers and officials see it, for 
they themselves point out a waste that totals nearly half a 
billion. It also becomes apparent that a unified and nationalized 
system, which by reason of every economic advantage in its 
operation would easily move one million cars so that each car 
would make but one hundred papng trips of the average haul 
per year, would not only move over twice the tonnage moved 
by the more than two million cars of the present system; but at 
fourteen dollars per car for each trip, would earn enough 
revenue out of its freight service alone, to move all the passen- 
gers, moved yearly by the present system, free, conduct the 
mail service free, give extremely low express, parcels post or 
package service, and pay all operating expenses, fixed charges 
on an actual valuation, investment or cost, and have a large 
surplus besides to apply to extensions and to betterments or to 
amortization. That careful and proper analysis will disclose 
a waste and needless expenditure of over $950,000,000 in the 
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nation's present transportation system, is so clear aa to bar 
discnssion. Deduct this amount from the statement of total 
expenses for 1910 and it leaves less than $1,000,000,000 as 
sufficient, under a proper system and administration, to cover 
all operating expenses in the movement of the volume of traffic, 
passenger and freight, moved by this system that year. The 
100 paying trips of the 1,000,000 cars, referred to, at $14.00 
per car, would have moved the tonnage at 40 cents per ton 
and yielded a revenue of $1,400,000,000 or over four hundred 
million dollars more than the necessary total operating expenses. 
This revenue is sufficient without considering express and less 
carload revenue, to conduct the passenger, parcels post and 
mail service free and almost to pay the fixed charges on the 
water-soaked securities of the present system and much more 
than to pay the fixed charges of a nationalized system. 



XIX. 
UNIFORM RATE. 

Elsewhere, in discussing deficit, we referred to the service of 
our free educational system, the cost of which we defray by 
direct taxation. We do not look for an equivalent, returned in 
dollars and cents, from this service. We pay our school taxes 
without a murmur and gladly authorize bonds for more schools 
and public instruction. We do not look for direct benefit, in 
money returns. We know that the benefits that in every way 
come from education, are incalculable. We know its cost is 
returned to society indirectly many fold. Therefore, we have 
done away with all charges, because even a very low charge 
might be prohibitory to some and thus might prevent the full- 
est and freest enjoyment of this service. We would resort to 
arms rather than permit private enterprise to exploit our school 
system for private profit. NTow, it is essential to impress upon 
the reader the all-important fact, that our railroad system, 
like our school, postal and parcels post systems, is a system, the 
fullest and freest service of which, is of such overwhelming, 
and paramount importance to the people, as to overshadow 
every other consideration. The indirect benefits are so great, 
so inestimable, so incalculable, that even a discussion of a 
rate adjustment to cover cost, would be trivial, nay, absurd. 

Therefore, enlargement upon the benefits of public ownership, 
even to what may seem a redundant extent, is mainly for the 
purpose of all the more clearly and forcibly bringing this lesson 
home to the reader. Grasping these facts, the reader will read- 
ily perceive the utter indefensibility of our present system, 
and he will understand its suicidal effects upon our welfare and 
upon our progress. He will perceive that in tolerating private 
ownership, we deliberately encourage dishonesty, trickery, and 
greed to obstruct and to prevent the fullest and freest use and 
benefit of this system which, next to the monetary system, is 
the nation's most vital and important utility. We are told by 
the highest railroad authorities that the railroad is a machine, 
the cost of running which is practically the same, no matter 
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what the volume of its business may be, and no matter whether 
it carries us or our products one mile or a thousand. The 
truth of this statement is confirmed in every law and principle 
enunciated. To declare that "the expenses of a railroad are 
largely independent of the amount of traffic/^ and that they 
"are not apportionable to different items of traffic," and further- 
more that "cost varies inversely with the traffic," or, to state 
the "law of increasing returns," is simply to affirm in other 
words that the railroad is a machine of practically constant 
and fixed expenses. This is exactly what Sir Rowland Hill, 
who established Penny Postage in England, declared and demon- 
strated to be true of the post office. 

We have seen, in chapter 18, how the railroads, by utterly 
ignoring distance, every day furnish evidence of the truth of 
this fact. It is also shown in the slight variation of expenses in 
years of varying revenue. Apologetics (Ey. lib., 1910, Page 
344), citing tables of earnings, expenses and net revenue of 
the railroads, for the years 1907-8-9-10, says: "Here may be 
read the culmination of the decade of railway prosperity in the 
record monthly receipts of Oct., 1907; the sensational drop of 
nearly $90,000,000 by Feb., 1908; the long drag of decreased 
earnings through the remainder of that year, etc. Here on the 
reverse side of the ledger, in the second table, is to be found 
the tale of FRANTIC RETRENCHMENT, which accompanied 
and sought to break the fall of nearly $300,000,000 in railway 
revenues shown during the year 1908. In the high ratio of 
expenses to revenues for the last half of 1907 (68%) and first 
half of 1908 (72%) is to be found corroboration of Prof. Adams* 
comment, that: "While revenues quickly respond to changes in 
commercial conditions, operating expenses respond but slug- 
gishly to the efforts of the management to bring them under 
control. Here is to be noted the drop of over 55% in net 
revenue between Oct., 1907, and Feb., 1908, and the steady 
advance to the high mark of Oct., 1909. The former was caused 
by the failure of revenue, the advance in net due to those 
DRASTIC FXJONOMIES OF MAINTENANCE THAT HAVE 
CRIPPLED THE RECUPERATIVE POWERS OF THE 
RAILWAY INDUSTRY IN THE PACE OF THE HEAVI- 
EST TRAFFIC IT HAS E\^R HANDLED.^' Further on 
apologetics speaks of "Economies in operation, especially in 
maintenance, that the railways SHOULD NOT BE FOBOBD 
TO ADOPT/' 
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We do not here quote apologetics thus at length, merely 
for its testimony that a sensational drop in earnings is not 
followed by a corresponding drop in expenses, or for its testi- 
mony of high ratio of expenses to revenue, or for its tacit testi- 
mony that the railroad is a machine, the cost of running which 
is independent of its income, but we quote apologetics to get 
the lesson apologetics incidently teaches us, another impressive 
lesson of the folly in permitting private ownership of our rail- 
roads, a lesson from the revels oi empiricism, — ^from the "able 
and economic management that has won the admiration of the 
countries of Europe/' The reader will note "The tale of FRAN"- 
TIC EETRBN'OmiENT,'' also "THOSE DBASTIC ECON- 
OMIES THAT HAVE OBIPPLED THE RECUPERATIVE 
POWERS,'' etc. Think of the "able management," wisdom 
and "economy" in adopting economies they "SHOULD NOT 
BE FORCED TO ADOPT." Imagine the effect of the "econ- 
omy" of "FRANTIC RETRENCHMENT." Think of the 
"economy" in the economies that "CRIPPLE" the railroads 
and their "RECUPERATIVE POWERS." Can there be any 
wisdom or real economy in adopting economies that the railroads 
should not adopt? But what should force the managers to adopt 
economies that they should not adopt, except tons of irrigated 
bonds and stocks upon which they must provide income? Would 
any one but our one hundred thousand dollar a year empirics, 
who always do that which they should not do, adopt economies 
which they should not adopt? But think of the direct and much 
greater indirect cost to the people of this '^FRANTIC" economy. 

Our manager knows that his railroad is a machine, whose 
expenses are almost wholly constant and independent of the 
amount of its traffic. He can not reduce its expenses to corre- 
spond to decreasing earnings. His very attempt to do so pro- 
claims him the empiric. Twenty-five per cent of his machine's 
expenses are fixed charges. They are interest on tons of bonds 
and on floating debt and dividends on tons of stock "thrown 
in as bonus." These are fixed expenses which he can not evade 
nor reduce. He, therefore, makes an abortive retrenchment in 
the cost of maintenance. 

He takes it out of maintenance and of operation. He sacri- 
fices the physical constitution and efficiency of his machine. He 
"skins" and "starves" his machine. He replaces men with boys, 
or employs one man where he should have three or four. He 
replaces one rotten tie or defective rail, where he should re- 
place five. He lets his rolling stock, motive power, and struc- 
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tures go to seed and to decay, and trusts to luck and to bun- 
combe to get billions from the people later on for rehabilitation. 
Hence his discharge of 100,000 men (chapter 15) among many 
other similar wholesale discharges. The people meanwhile, 
suffer loss of life, and suffer injury to limb and to property in 
wrecks and in accidents. In their commerce, they suffer all the 
annoyance, delay and losses, of the wretched service of a paralyz- 
ing and dilapidated railroad system. Finally, they are obliged 
to pay for nine stitches in rebuilding his machine, because he 
neglected to take one stitch in time. For there is but one source 
from which this revenue can come; but one source from which 
the money for rehabilitation can come, and that source is the 
people^s pocketbook. It matters little to the manager what 
happens to the people or to the machine which he is managing. 
The magnate, the empire builder, and ^^widows and orphans^^ 
of Big Business, who hold the tons of watered stocks and bonds, 
must get their income. The palaces, yachts, and racing stables 
must be maintained. Though he cripples and impairs the ma- 
chine, as private ownership did in Italy, and has done and is 
doing everywhere; though he inflicts incalculable direct and in- 
direct loss upon the people; he must meet fixed charges. Thus 
he becomes "one of the greatest railway men in the country,*^ 
and gets a one hundred thousand dollar salary. Is it not un- 
speakable folly to maintain a system, whose very economies 
"cripple'^ our railroads, "cripple their recuperative powers," bar 
our progress, paralyze our activities, and impoverish the nation? 
Commercial depression may reduce income one-third or more, 
yet the expenses of the properly maintained and conducted rail- 
road remain practically the same; because "the expenses of a 
railroad are in the main constant." Railroad authorities con- 
cede that but forty per cent to forty-one per cent of a railroad^s 
expenses are subject to fluctuation and here the margin of fluc- 
tuation is indeed very slight. The authorities place the amount 
of fixed charges, interest, dividends and taxes, alone at twenty- 
five per cent of the railroads^ total expenses. Mr. Walter C. 
Noyes, in his work "American Eailroad Rates," shows that "The 
outgo of a railroad has little relation to its income." He sums 
up his analysis thus: "The conclusion therefore, follows, that 
a clear majority of the expenses of a railroad are independent 
of the amount of its traffic. This is fundamental." He states 
also as a corollary, that its expenses "are not apportionable to 
different items of traffic." In years of activity, that swell traffic 
and swell earnings or years of panic or depression, that shrink 
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traffic and shrink earnings, the expenses of a railroad, under 
proper maintenance of plant and service, remain practically the 
same. Let ns not forget that "THIS IS FUNDAMENTAL." 
Let us not forget that this almost uniform and constant annual 
tax for railroad expenses must come out of the people. Now 
as we refer to the annual report of the railroads, we find that 
the ratio of expenses to net earnings varies hut little. These 
facts show that "frantic," and "drastic" forced and injurious 
economies have heen resorted to. The railroad machine has 
heen skinned, starved, crippled, and impaired to protect fixed 
charges, which will entail double, treble and quadruple expense 
upon the people later on for rehabilitation. For these reasons 
railroad facilities increase only 24^% while traffic increases 
125%. For these reasons railroads are constantly asking for 
billions for replacements and improvements. 

Now it is clear that there is no escape for the people. Ex- 
penses and wear and tear must be met promptly or later must 
be met in needlessly accumulated cost for repairs and replace- 
ments, and incalculable and indirect losses, through the inade- 
quate and inferior service of a machine crippled by "DEASTIC 
BCONOMIES." It is clear, therefore, that it would be of in- 
finitely more economy and advantage to the people, to say noth- 
ing of the added security to life and to property, if the ex- 
penses of running this machine were defrayed by direct appro- 
priation from the National Treasury. 

What possible argument, excuse or justification can there be 
for graduated and for varying charges,— excepting the argu- 
ment and plea of greed and of private profit? What possible 
pretext can we advance for suflfering the extortion, the vexa- 
tion and the handicap of that preposterous abortion and mad- 
man^s scourge, 86,000,000 confusing, conflicting, irrational and 
paralyzing rates? How long should we tolerate such a fool's 
infliction in our postoffice? Any man that can not see its 
purpose, that can not see the design of the plunderer in this 
crazy rate scheme, that can pot see the lunacy of tolerating it, 
and that does not see how injurious, costly, needless, and child- 
ishly absurd, this bedlam's rate intrigue is, is indeed blind. 
On top of all, the people must grow millions and millions of 
bushels of wheat, so as to hand over from ten to one hundred 
thousand bushels annually for each of the thousands of salary 
glutted empirics, who are wasting mental energy, that might be 
otherwise usefully employed, in guessing and in inflicting this 
senseless, cumbersome and pernicious rate pestilence upon the 
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people. Think of it, the people must also grow millions of 
bushels more to maintain state and federal commissions, and 
all for the simple purpose of collecting from the people enough 
to cover the expenses of running this railroad machine. Since 
these expenses are unapportionable and almost wholly constant, 
it is clear that a direct appropriation or a simple, intelligible 
and inexpensive, uniform charge, based upon the average haul, 
would be a thousand times better in every way. 

Why should the people concern themselves with relative rates, 
distance tariffs, arbitraries, and differentials? These are an ab- 
surdity. As is stated by Mr. Cowles, it may not be "Easy to 
realize that the cost of a long through trip and of a short way 
journey is practically the same.*' Messrs. Wellington, Mnk, 
Acworth, and other high railroad authorities, may demonstrate 
that, "The longest journey in a railway system may cost less 
than the shortest.*' Such demonstration will seem paradoxical. 
Likewise, it may not be easy to see that the railroad is a 
'^machine,*', the cost of running which is practically the same 
whatever the distance a man or his products may be carried upon 
it; yet it is true nevertheless. We need not go farther for proof 
of these facts, than to the tariffs and to the practice of our pres- 
ent railroad system. In its distance tariff, it observes distance, 
a plausible scheme, aided by crooked mileage, for fleecing the 
people. In its grouping of common points, roundabout hauls, 
and zone rates on commodities, in its higher charge for a short 
than for a long haul and in its agreements whereby the long, 
roundabout lines, "differential lines," are permitted to make the 
lowest rates, the system altogether ignores distance. Manifestly 
distance has little, if it has anything, to do with cost. Does it 
cost more to haul a half empty or empty car, than a full car; 
if so, how much? Does it cost more to haul a full train than 
an empty train, or more to haul a train of forty loaded cars 
than a train of twenty loaded cars, or to haul a ttainload of 
69 passengers, than it costs to haul a trainload of 350 passen- 
gers? If the cost is any more, is the extra cost appreciable? 
Does it cost any more to haul the car east than it does to haul it 
west over similar gradients? If distance, direction of haul, 
loads, trains, empty or full, make little or no appreciable differ- 
ence, why are there 86,000,000 different rates? But why should 
this be difficult to see? Why should there be any trouble 
about it? Was not this absolute disregard of distance on the 
part of the present system the very practice which the Inter- 
state Commerce Aot struck at in its "Long and short haul 
clause?** 
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When in the statesmen's palmy days, prior to anti-pass legis- 
lation, railroad managers openly ^T)ought legislators as they 
would buy a carload of mules,'* and showered passes on these 
defenders of the rights of the "peepul,'' — ^upon their families 
and upon constituents; when, therefore, during the sessions of 
legislatures, passenger trains were everywhere running full, did 
not the managers clearly demonstrate that the railroad is a 
machine, whose expenses are "almost wholly independent of 
the volume of its traffic?" Did they not at these times attempt 
to justify their "pass bribery'' by declaring that their trains 
"must run anyway," that it cost the same whether trains ran 
empty, half empty or full" and "that they might as well, there- 
fore, fill them with legislative and other deadheads? 

In fact, where does the rate scheme and practice of the present 
system not show that the railroad is "a machine, the cost of 
running which is independent of the volume of its traffic," and 
the same whatever the distance it carries a man or his products. 
Does it not, in the last analysis, in many of its rate schemes, 
unconsciously recognize and apply the principle of the flat or 
uniform rate? Does it cost the street car line with a daily 
capacity of 100,000 passengers any less, if it only transports 
50,000 passengers; or is its cost any more if it strains its capac- 
ity and carries 150,000? If it makes no difference to the street 
car line, whether it carries you one mile or twenty, one block, 
or from the Bronx to the Battery for a niokel, why should it 
make any difference to the steam railroad? If it makes no 
difference to the belt line whether it earns its aggregate expenses 
by levying a uniform flat charge on the car it transfers regard- 
less of distance, why should it make any difference to the rail- 
road? If a trolley line or a belt line covers its expenses and 
derives its profits through a flat uniform charge, regardless of 
distance, why can't the railroads do the same? They can do so, 
if they are properly managed and if they are conducted as 
a unified system. The application of such uniform rate is the 
only way in which a railroad system can "equalize opportunities 
for the people to labor and enjoy the fruits of their labor." 
It is the only rational, the only really scientific method. This 
umform rate adjustment recogLes in the railroad, a machine, 
whose expenses "are for the benefit of the traffic as a whole and 
go on whether business is heavy or light," and whose expenses 
"are not assignable to any part of the traffic," but are unappor- 
tionable. It recognizes in the railroad, a machine that can not, 
therefore, find any special or fixed element, that is not arbitrary 
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or is not guesswork upon which to base or to measure its charge, 
except the cost of its average service. This charge, so based, 
will give the people the fullest and freest use of this machine 
and still will make for the revenue required to cover aggre- 
gate cost. It recognizes in the railroad a machine, that is not 
to be operated for private profit, but to be operated for the in- 
dustrial, social, intellectual and moral welfare of the people. 

The entire cost of the railroad, its maintenance and its opera- 
tion must come out of the people, out of the annual product, 
out of the wealth which the people produce. The railroad can 
levy no charge on the individual that will not ultimately reach 
the public. It can make no special diflference to the people how 
they defray the cost; whether they defray the cost by direct dis- 
bursement from the public treasury or through the traffic 
charges. These facts are self-evident. Therefore, if we deem 
it expedient to defray that cost by a traffic tax, rather than by a 
direct tax, or some other form of indirect tax, why should we not 
adopt the simplest, most intelligible, least cumbersome, lowest 
and most economical, rational, and scientific form of tax possible? 
What form of tax or of charge could be better in any respect, 
than a low, uniform, universal flat charge, based on the average 
haul, whose simplicity of application would merely involve the 
affixing of a stamp to a receipt or bill of lading, and whose very 
economy would conduce to lower the charge itself. Every- 
where, after years of experience, the leading parcels post systems 
of the world have abandoned the rates based on distance and on 
zones, for the uniform, universal flat rate. What is our railroad 
system, but an enlarged parcels post, or an enlarged street car 
line, and like these, and like the post office and other public 
utilities, a machine whose expenses are constant, because it must 
be kept going? What difference does it make whether the flat 
rate quite covers expenses or not? What difference does it 
make whether it leaves a surplus or deficit, so long as the rate 
is low enough to insure the use and the operation of this ma- 
chine, to its fullest capacity, and so long as it insures its fullest 
and freest use? This low uniform charge is the one, all- 
important consideration. Such charge will give the fullest and 
freest use of this machine, and will also permit the unhampered 
operation of the "Law of increasing retums.^^ It is the "Law 
of increasing returns" that brings the incredibly low rate. These 
are the factors that will make our railroad system an instrument 
of development and progress, such as we would not even dream 
of now. 
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The contention that a uniform rate would benefit one local- 
ity at the expense of another is an argument advanced by the 
unthinking and by the unobserving. This discrimination has 
always been, and is today, the besetting sin of the present sys- 
tem's "relative^' rate adjustment, to say nothing of its looting 
of the people for the benefit of Big Business. The flat rate can 
bring no benefit to any locality, that is not reflected in recipro- 
cal and in multiplied direct and indirect benefits to all other 
localities. It brings us maximum service at minimum cost, 
*^equalizes opportunities for us all to labor and to enjoy the 
fruits of our labor,'* benefits the whole and, therefore, must 
benefit the community in all its parts. If nationalized systems 
can apply a uniform mileage rate to the gradient of 1 in 30, 
that involves many times the haul cost of the level; if postal 
systems and parcels post systems can apply a uniform flat rate 
to letters and to parcels; if the flat rate can be applied to packages 
of four pounds, of eleven pounds or of one hundred and ten 
pounds; if it can be applied to special commodities by express 
and by railroad companies, why can not a flat rate be applied 
to the two or five thousand pounds, or to the carload shipment? 
Why can it not be applied to all commodities? Sir Kowland 
Hill declared that the "Cost of conveyance differed so little with 
the distance that a uniform rate was in reality the fairest to 
all parties that could be adopted.'' Furthermore, the cost of 
transporting a letter one mile or a thousand, was practically the 
same. His proposition to wipe out the multiform extortionate 
charges of the English post office, to establish a penny post 
and to reduce the charge to one-tenth of the average charge of 
that day — ^from ten pence to a penny — ^was not so startling an 
innovation to the English people after all, for they saw its 
philosophy at once. Within two years they obliged parliament 
to adopt the plan of this "visionary" and "social agitator" 
against the powerful opposition of ^Tbig interests" to whom spe- 
cial postal privileges had been farmed out. The Encyclopedia 
Britannica says: "The discovery (that cost of conveyance varied 
very little with distance) which resulted from these (Mr. Hill's) 
investigations is when stated so easy of comprehension that 
there is great danger of its originality and thoroughness, and 
its greatness as an element in human progress, being lost sight 
of." Again it says: "Within a period of 18 years under the 
penny rate the number of letters became more than six-fold, 
what it was under the exorbitant rates of 1838." The Penny 
Post delivered 71,000,000 newspapers and 6,000,000 book- 
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packets in 1867 and had a net revenue of £1,314,898^ and 
^^eminently Burpassed^^ these achievements thereaiter. Its large 
annual surplus, on one-tenth of the former charge, is noteworthy. 
In considering the passenger service, we practically cover the 
same ground, for the service is simply a part of the function 
of this railroad machine, whose expenses are practically the 
same, whether its passenger traflBc is heavy or light or whether 
we ride one mile or a thousand. Only a small percentage of the 
coach seats of the present system are occupied. The system 
runs empty coaches in its passenger service, the same as it 
runs empty cars in its freight service. Apologetics itself de- 
clares the system carries five tons of dead weight for one pass- 
enger, often "carrying only a dozen people^' to the car. Its 
average trainload is only 59 passengers with an average capacity 
of at least five times that number. Only 20% of its capacity is 
utilized, while the people continue paying for the maintenance 
of the 80% of capacity which is wasted. Here as elsewhere, 
we see private ownership preventing the fullest and freest use 
of this public utility. Apologetics tells us that if "the number 
of passengers per train falls below fifty and the average receipts 
below 2 cents per mile, the passenger traffic is unremunerative 
and is maintained at the expense of the freight service.*^ What 
of it? What difference does it make to the people whether 
the passenger service is maintained wholly or in part at the 
expense of the freight service, or whether the freight service 
is maintained wholly or in part at the expense of the passenger 
service, as long as they must pay the same fares and rates, and 
through these fares and rates, must furnish the wherewithal 
to cover the aggregate expense of maintaining and of running 
this machine? Even if there were any verity or merit in 
the tabulated guesswork of a system of juggled facts, juggled 
figures and juggled bookkeeping, of what possible value or com- 
fort can it be to the people to know the average cost of the 
passenger service per train or passenger mile, any more than it 
could interest or benefit the tenants of an office building to 
know the average cost of running the elevators per passenger 
story or passenger foot? Of what comfort can this Imowledge 
be to the people as long as the people must furnish just so 
many billions, directly or indirectly, now or later on, to keep 
this machine in proper order and keep it going? How does 
apologetics or anyone know what the cost of passenger service 
is per train mile? 
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Bailroad authorities inform us — and it is clear to us, — ^that 
the expenses of running this machine, "are not apportionable 
and can not be allocated to freight or to passenger traffic," that 
— "attempts to apportion expenses to passengers and to freight 
according to train mileage, rests entirely upon arbitrary basis ;^' 
that — "constant expenses are absolutely non-apportionable;" and 
that "fluctuating expenses are in great part incapable of separa- 
tion, and those which may be dissected can only be apportioned 
with the greatest difficulty." They inform us furthermore that 
"The transportation of any article involves the use of terminal 
facilities, of roadbed, and of train, and the services of many 
different departments;" and that "Expenditures to meet these 
expenses — ^joint costs — ^are not assignable to any part of the 
traffic." (Noyes, page 18.) Apologetics also says: "Bailroad 
operating expenses apply jointly to both passenger and freight 
trains, so that, with few exceptions, it is impossible to deter- 
mine from any public statistics, the cost of passenger train 
service, as distinguished from freight." How then does apolo- 
getics know what the cost of passenger service per train mile is? 
If railwaymen do not know how to apportion the cost, where 
shall we go to ascertain the actual cost of the unit of passenger 
or of freight service? Manifestly, we must go to the learned 
jurist on the bench, for he alone knows where and when passen- 
ger or freight rates become remunerative or "unreasonably low, 
unjust and confiscatory." All that apologetics or the railroad 
manager knows is that it costs an approximately fixed sum to 
run this machine, a big, fixed sum to cover the expenses of a 
wastefuUy managed and wastefuUy operated system of dupli- 
cate, disjointed and badly located railroads, a system of watered 
stocks and bonds and of bloodsucking leases and phantom com- 
panies. It can do no harm, however, to divide this sum by 
the number of train hauls, by passenger miles, or by ton miles. 
One way of guessing at unit cost is as good as another, for 
it does not lessen the aggregate cost to the people one penny; 
besides it distracts and confuses the people and lends plaus- 
ibility to the mad methods of a huge skin-game. 

But if the sum of the aggregate cost divided by the sum total 
of passenger and freight train hauls, gives the cost of the pas- 
senger train haul, as well as the cost of the freight train haul, 
and if, as apologetics tells us, fifty passengers at 2 cents a mile 
will cover cost of the passenger train haul, it must, of course, 
cover the cost of the average service. It follows then that if 
the train were loaded nearer to its full capacity, let us say to 
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200 passengers, it could carry these passengers at one-fourth 
of two cents per mile or one-half a cent a mile and still could 
cover the cost. But if this rate of one-half a cent, or ahout 
18 cents covered the cost of the average haul, 35.65 miles, it 
stands to reason this amount would cover the cost of the long- 
est as well as the shortest haul. It also stands to reason that 
a flat uniform rate of 18 cents would admit of a fuller and 
freer use of this machine, would stimulate and at least quad- 
ruple traffic, and would fill the three empty coaches of the 
average empty train and would still cover cost. In 1910 our 
present system carried 952,326,000 passengers, an average haul 
of 35.65 miles, and an average trainload of 59 passengers, 
scarcely enough to fill one car, at an average receipt, per passen- 
ger, of about 68^ cents and at a gross passenger revenue of 
$631,772,131. Had it carried an average trainload of 236 pas- 
sengers, four times the number which it carried, and which 
would not probably be more than half its real capacity, on a 
flat uniform rate of 18 cents, regardless of distance, the gross 
passenger earnings would have been $685,674,000, nearly $54,- 
000,000 more than its passenger revenue for that year. In 
other words, the fullest and freest use of this machine up to its 
fullest capacity, would admit of a uniform rate for the great- 
est service so low, as to be scarcely prohibitory or excessive 
on the smallest service. This is exactly what every parcels 
post, postal system and street car system, machines whose ex- 
penses, like those of the railroads, are constant, demonstrate. 
Given a nationalized system with all the advantages, economies 
and reduced cost, of unification and consolidation, as we have 
seen, a uniform, universal mileage charge of one-third of a 
cent a mile, would more than cover its share of the aggregate 
cost, whatever that share might be. The London & North- 
western Ey. of England, conceded a profit of 200% on a 
rate of one-half cent per mile, first class, between London and 
Manchester. 

Mr. Cowles (page 80) quotes Acworth to the effect, "If a pas- 
senger who would otherwise have stayed at home were induced 
to go from London to Glasgow, by the offer of a first-class ticket 
for three-pence (6 cents), the company would, unless indeed 
there was no first-class seat available on the train, secure a net 
profit of 2f pence (5^ cents), for, the remaining farthing (J 
cent) is an ample allowance for the cost of hauling.^^ According 
to this great authority, the haul cost of additional passengers 
up to the full capacity of the train is not more than one-half 
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a cent for a distance of 410 miles. The average train of three 
or four cars can he increased to six or eight cars, and the capac- 
ity can he doubled without any material increase in the ex- 
penses. With the enlargement of motive power and of equip- 
ment, the capacity is constantly increased with little, if with 
any increase in expense. It is the fullest and freest use, taxing 
the fullest capacity of this machine, that brings economy and 
the incredibly low charge for service. We have seen that a low 
uniform and universal charge per carload in the freight service 
would cover the entire cost of this machine, and would enable 
us to conduct passenger service free, if we so desired. We now 
see that the expenses of the passenger service are covered in 
a measure by the freight service of the present system, for its 
mismanagers guess that its passenger service is unremunerative, 
and again guess that its receipts are $1.27 per train mile, while 
they guess the cost is $1.47, so they guess 20 cents per train 
mile must be taxed to the freight service. But haul cost, the 
cost per train mile or per ton mile of the present system, is 
of no more importance to us, than is the cost of each kernel in 
the carload of wheat which we may buy. The important thing 
is, a unified, consolidated, orderly located, and physically per- 
fected system, that will eliminate waste and will admit of 
the lowest possible cost in physical operation and in administra- 
tion, and a rate adjustment that will admit of the fullest and 
freest use of this system up to its fullest capacity. That is 
all there is to the railroad problem. That is its solution. 

Whether the rate adjustment covers cost or not is of no im- 
portance whatever, so long as it keeps the machine going to its 
fullest capacity and provides for its fullest and freest use. 
Whether it leaves a deficit or yields a surplus, is of minor and 
secondary importance, and really is of no consequence. The 
people pay for the machine and its entire cost of operation and 
maintenance, and therefore, should enjoy its maximum benefit 
which can only come with its fullest and freest use, its utiliza- 
tion up to its fullest capacity. This maximum benefit and 
capacity utilization can only be attained through the uniform 
rate. 

We have seen that the trend of rates under private ownership 
is constantly upward and under public ownership is constantly 
downward. N"ow, it is the downward trend only that gives full 
play to the "Law of increasing returns,^' — that "curious inter- 
action of cause and effect," whereby the decreased rate increases 
traffic and the increased traffic again lowers cost and rate. Conse- 
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quently the lower the rate, the greater is the possihility for a still 
lower rate. It follows, therefore, as a corollary, that THE WAY 
TO GET LOW KATES, IS TO MAKE LOW RATES. But 
these low rates can only be had under public ownership, for 
given the economy of a unified system and maximum efficiency 
in operation and in maintenance, it can make no diflEerence to 
the people, under public ownership, whether the reduced rate 
covers cost or not. But the reduced rate permits the "Law of 
increasing returns" to operate and brings the economy of a 
fuller and freer use of the capacity of the railroad machine. The 
resulting increase in traffic gradually increases revenue to the 
point where it again covers cost, again admits of a reduction 
in rate, and constantly works cost and rate downward, as we 
see plainly demonstrated in all postal systems and in the nation- 
alized railroad systems. Thus by giving free play to natural 
laws, only possible under public ownership, can we get maximum 
service at minimum cost and the fullest and freest use of our 
railroad system. The grasp of a few fundamental principles 
underljring the problem will make the necessity of public owner- 
ship clear as daylight to us. 

India fills her passenger trains with an average rate of two- 
fifths of a cent a mile. Under the so-called "General Abon- 
nement" you can ride half a month for $8.60 over all the steam, 
electric, and steamboat lines of the publicly owned system of 
Switzerland, or you can ride a year at a cost of 20 cents a day. 
The public system of Belgium will carry you one-half a month 
for about $4.50, so also the public system of Hungary will 
carry you at the same rate. Hungary will also carry you third- 
class, 944 miles for $2.70, which is one-tenth of the charge 
here. The public system of Italy will carry you 963 miles for 
$7.00; the public system of Sweden 1,400 miles for $8.55, and 
that of Bussia about 2,000 miles for $6.00. The Belgian sys- 
tem, furthermore, grants weekly tickets to workmen, good for 
six round trips or twelve rides, for distances and at rates as 
follows: Three miles, 19 cents; six miles, 24 cents; twelve 
miles, 29 cents; twenty-four miles, 39 cents; thirty-one miles, 
43 cents; sixty-two miles, 61 cents. It will thus be seen that 
the Belgian laboring man can go to his work, 62 miles distant, 
or return, for five cents, for a rate less than one-twelfth of a 
cent a mile. Thus by admitting of a freer use of her railroad 
machine does Belgium promote the mobility of her labor; does 
she enable labor to get employment and the employer more 
easily to get labor, and, thereby also does she promote her in- 
dustrial expansion and general welfare. 
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In short, all of the nationalized systems of Europe, and 
even the privately owned systems of England, in their mile- 
age, zone, abonnement, special rates to workmen, to school 
children and to students, and in many other forms of low rates 
in passenger service, give their people a much freer use of their 
railroad machines than we enjoy here. That is why their trend 
of rates is always downward, and why they carry thousands 
while our system carries only hundreds. Also in the freight 
service, by rendering much public service free and by carrying 
many commodities at greatly reduced rates or free for the 
nation^s industrial welfare and for the public good, is the capac- 
ity of these railroad machines utilized to a fuller extent and 
with incalculable benefit to the people. Yet, for many reasons, 
we should have by far the lowest passenger and freight rates in 
the world. 

With the fullest and freest use of this machine open to the 
people, under a uniform rate, nowhere will the burden of its 
charge be felt in the least; nowhere will there be any worry over 
its expenses or ^^grave apprehensions" over the questions of 
^^relative rates." 

Only by nationalization can we get the uniform rate and 
enjoy the fullest and freest use of this machine. Only by 
sweeping aside the curse of private ownership, special privilege, 
and special interests; only by sweeping aside the narrow, dog- 
in-the-manger greed and selfishness, the petty, short-sighted, 
arrogant, and pretentious incompetency and empiricism, that 
not only paralyzes the opportunities and progress of the people, 
and blindly stands in its own light, will this machine through 
its fullest and freest use equalize opportunities for us all and 
become a real and true instrument of progress and of develop- 
ment. 

We have seen, as declared by the highest railroad authorities, 
that the expenses of a railroad are almost constant; that they 
are independent of the amount of traffic, and are the same 
whether they carry .us or our products one mile or a thousand, 
and furthermore that they are unapportionable. We have seen 
that it makes no difference to the people whether there is a 
surplus or a deficit in the revenues of a publicly owned and a 
properly managed utility; that surplus does not mean a gain, any 
more than deficit means a loss. We have seen that it would be 
infinitely better to defray these expenses by direct appropriation, 
rather than to have them defrayed as they are now defrayed. 
Then why should we not collect the needed revenue and why 
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should we not cover all expense of running this machine, 
through a low, simple, intelligible and uniform flat charge? 
We have provided for the maintenance of the various depart- 
ments of our government and for the maintenance of public 
service; also for the maintenance of the army and of the navy 
in other ways. There is no need of our using our railroad sys- 
tem as a source of revenue, or as an instrument of taxation, 
or of operating this machine for any other purpose, than to 
"equalize opportunities for all the people, to labor and to enjoy 
the fruits of their labor,'^ or to operate it for any other purpose, 
than to get service at cost. Therefore, the far-reaching benefits, 
"the thoroughness and greatness as an element in human prog- 
ress," of a low uniform rate, that will admit of the use of this 
machine to its fullest capacity, admit of its fullest and freest 
use, should be just as easy of "comprehension'^ to us as Mr. 
Hill's "discovery" of this truth was to the English people, 
nearly a century ago. It should be equally as easy of "compre- 
hension" to us, that the rate scheme of our present system is as 
injurious and as retarding as it is extortionate, inconsisteftt, 
illogical, irrational, conflicting, confusing, absurd, and in every 
way utterly indefensible. 

N"ay, the better we understand the principle of the low uni- 
form rate and the more we grasp its philosophy, the more clearly 
will stand out before us the indescribable folly that tolerates the 
present system and its rate scheme. The better we understand 
the operation and the effect of a low uniform rate, the more 
clearly will be unfolded to us the countless far-reaching, direct, 
and indirect benefits that will come to us through its application. 
When we grasp the philosophy of the low uniform rate; when 
we understand its "THOROUGHNESS AND GREATNESS 
AS AN ELEMENT IN HUMAN PROGRESS," we shall 
perceive clearly the absolute necessity for public ownership, 
and also shall perceive that here, in the opportunity to apply 
the uniform rate, — which opportunity can only come through 
unification under public ownership, — ^is the one, great, over- 
whelming reason why we must nationalize our railroads. Of 
all the countless other reasons enumerated, none, nay all com- 
bined, can outweigh this one all-important reason. The vast 
and numerous benefits which would in every way come from 
the application of a low uniform rate can not be overestimated. 

Given a publicly owned, unified, and perfected railroad "ma- 
chine" as outlined in chapter 9, and a uniform flat rate, so low 
as to admit of its fullest and freest use, we shall startle the 
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world with a spectacle of achievement in the economy of rail- 
road transportation; we shall set a pace in low cost of trans- 
portation that we ourselves should now scarcely deem possible 
or should scarcely dare to hope for. With our favorable topog- 
raphy, with the highest standard of living, with the greatest 
abundance of natural resources, with labor of the highest effi- 
ciency and intelligence, with the greatest productive and con- 
suming power, producing, distributing and consuming on the 
world's greatest scale, enabling us likewise to conduct trans- 
portation on the greatest scale, we should demonstrate the real 
meaning of the "Law of increasing returns,'' and the real 
"GEEATNBSS" of this machine "AS AN ELEMENT IN 
HUMAN PEOGEESS," as it has never before been demon- 
strated. We shall show how effective this machine can be in 
"EQUALIZING OPPOETUNITIES FOE ALL MANKIND 
TO LABOE AND TO ENJOY THE FEUITS OF THEIE 
LABOE;" what an effective agency it can be, in a nation's true 
development and progress, and what an inestimable blessing and 
benefaction it can be in advancing a nation's economic, social, 
and ethical welfare. We can accomplish and achieve this, as 
soon as we shall acquire stamina and intelligence enough to 
sweep aside the interlocking "widow and orphan" deities of Big 
Business, and to eliminate the totem-pole "empire builders" to 
whom we are now genuflecting. 



FOLLY OP MAINTAINING PRESENT SYSTEM. 

Perhaps^ to the superficial observer, who sees only the mag- 
nificent depot in the large city, the elegant Pullman car and 
the large locomotive, and who has been impressed by the pre- 
tension and pose of "empire builders** and their 'low rate per 
ton per mile,** this arraignment of our railroad system may seem 
intemperate and overdrawn. If he thinks so, let him collate 
all that has been said in the system*8 condemnation by its own 
magnates, managers, officials, and employes, and all the stric- 
tures of this work will seem tame and weak in comparison. 
Let him go beneath its surface and he will see how feeble will 
be every attempt to properly characterize this system. He will 
see how inadequate would be the wit of a Mark Twain, the 
sarcasm of a Bernard Shaw, and the satire of a Bjrron or of a 
Cervantes to properly ridicule the system and to lampoon it. 
He will see how inadequate would be the invective of a Tilman 
or of a Bran to properly denounce it. He will see how weak 
would be the vigorous phraseology of an Andrew Jackson or of 
a western cowboy to properly condemn the system. It would 
require volumes and only weary the reader to recount all the 
injustice, discrimination, oppression, and wrong, all of the in- 
famous sculduggery and contemptible trickery, all of the secret, 
dishonorable practices, all of the dark, disreputable methods, 
low, petty, imderhanded and thieving schemes, which are re- 
sorted to by this system to evade the law and to plunder the 
people for the benefit of Big Business and special privilege. 
There is not a practice or condition in the system's service, 
that it can not and does not juggle, manipulate, and prostitute, 
where there is need, to this vicious and criminal end. That 
the people will tolerate the blighting moral miasma exhaled by 
this transportation cesspool of robbery and of criminal con- 
tempt for law, which goes out to taint their commercial integ- 
rity, to defile their politics, to corrupt their judiciary and to 
paralyze their government, surpasses comprehension. It is 
childish folly to think that this evil can be abated by laws, by 
regulation, and by commissions. 

264 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission in its annual report 
for 1910, after 24 years of effort, says: "The fight against dis- 
crimination is by no means won. The practices still remain- 
ing are more insidions and more difficult of extirpation than 
open rebating.*' After enumerating some of these practices, 
the report says in substance, that the obstacle in the way is 
the interlocking system of ownership by the Big interests of 
railroads and of other public utilities, of banks, of trusts, and 
of trust companies of private car lines, and of mines and of 
great industries. In its issue of May 14th, 1911, the Chicago 
American publishes opposite the names of each of the twenty- 
four directors of the steel trust, the amount of capital and of 
income of the companies in which they are directors. The 
aggregate capital is $15,857,629,339 with $4,640,508,502 income. 
Explaining why the table is not complete and that a proper 
computation would show a total capital nearer $20,000,000,000, 
the paper says: "The startling fact is shown that two dozen 
men are in position to control the stupendous energy represented 
by the total capitalization of the country .*' 

It is still greater folly to believe that those who own and 
control the trusts and great industries and at the same time 
own and control the railroads, will not find, in spite of every 
law which the people may enact and in spite of all the com- 
missions which the people may establish, some way to use the 
railroads to further entrench themselves and to throttle com- 
petition in every field of industry. Thus will the empire build- 
ers and Big Business centralize the wealth of the nation into 
their own hands and eventually will reduce the people to vassals 
and serfs. If it has taken the Interstate Commerce Commission 
24 years to abolish open rebating, how many centuries will it 
require the commission to extirpate "the more insidious and dif- 
ficult secret discriminations and evils?** Fifty out of fifty-four 
nations have wholly or in part nationalized their railroads. 
There is not one of them, that will not come to us and testify 
to the utter failure of regulation. Do we need the testimony? 
Is not the failure of regulation more than apparent? Why do we 
temporize with this evil? Why do we tolerate private ownership 
of an instrument, which next to onr monetary system, is of 
the most vital importance to our progress and to our develop- 
ment, and which in the hands of the nation would be so great a 
blessing and which will mean so much to the people in every 
way? Why do we place this instrument in private hands to 
become the means of our undoing, the means whereby we are 
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plundered and are oppressed, while our eommercialy political, 
and moral life is infected, and our progress in every way 
checked and hampered? Is our object to emphasize more for- 
cibly the principle of equality before the law with special privi- 
leges to none? Is our deliberate aim and purpose to establish 
an unequal distribution of wealth, in order that millions may 
have too little while a few have too much? Is it because we 
feel that the government and the nation is safe in the hands 
of an unconscionable money power, and is safer in the hands 
of a few *T)eefy bullies drunk with power ?^* Is it to enable 
the historian to chronicle the phenomenal rise and the tragic 
fall of a great nation, the greatest nation of "easy-marks'^ in 
history, — "asleep at the switch of their own interests ?'' 

Thus, reader, the more industrious you are, the greater will 
be your burden. The more you labor to develop the resources 
of the country, the more you will be penalized; for the greater 
your activity and effort, the greater will be the traffic, which you 
provide for the railroads. The more traffic you provide for the 
railroads, the more you increase their earning power. The 
more you increase their earning power, the more you enable 
them to pay interest and dividends. The more interest and 
dividends you enable them to pay, the more stocks and bonds 
will they float. The more stocks and bonds they float, the 
more "velvet^' the magnate pockets, the more you must pay 
again; for the railroad debt is your debt. And so this endless 
chain goes on plundering the people, sapping the resources of 
the country, raising the cost of living, and plunging us into 
hopeless and everlasting debt. Is not the criminal and suicidal 
folly of tolerating this system a single day, apparent even to 
the child? 



XXI. 
PUBLIC EESPONSIBILITY. 

If we shoulder the responsibility for every evil and shortcom- 
ing of this system, if we bear the burden of all the risk, bad 
management, and loss, all the waste, debts, weakness, and 
danger of this system, as we most assuredly do; if from survey 
to its last bond, we must pay the cost to the last cent, and 
there is no escape; if we do not share in one penny of its in- 
come above the cost of service; if we do not derive one solitary 
advantage, that we would not have in a nationalized system; if 
we are obliged to pay the highest price, as we certainly are, 
for service, that is 90% needlessly unsafe, 50% inadequate 
and inefficient; if we must groan under mountains of fixed 
charges; if we must fatten plutocrats here and bondholders 
abroad; and if we must have our public service, executive, legis- 
lative, and judiciary, and our electorate tampered with and 
corrupted, without receiving one solitary direct or indirect bene- 
fit that a nationalized system would not afford, why do we 
continue this irrational and indefensible folly, this great ethical, 
political and economic wrong, the private ownership and con- 
trol of our railroads? What causes us to compromise and to 
temporize with this all embracing evil? Is it to show the world 
how a few inflated Nicholas Biddies, of Frenzied Finance, and 
J. Eufus Wallingfords, of railway management, can hold an 
intelligent people at bay, lull their conscience, paralyze their 
reason, befog their common sense, and transform them into a 
nation of boobs and of imbeciles, in order to plunder them to 
an extent that staggers belief and of sums that defy calculation? 
To the mind that can grasp a few basic principles, can there 
be any valid argument in extenuation of the childish folly, 
of permitting private ownership and control of a nation^s rail- 
road system? This folly becomes a tenfold folly in a people 
who attempt to establish a democracy, a real government of 
the people. 

Could there possibly be a function, that in its very nature, 
could be more of a government function, than that of conduct- 
ing the nation's system of railroad transportation? Next to its 
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monetary eystem, can there be anything of more stnpendons and 
of more vital importance to a ns^on, anything that next to its 
monetary system affects its material, social, moral, intellectual 
and spiritnal growth more than its railroad system does? Think 
of it, an agency that next to the monetary system, is the nation's 
greatest agency for good, and the nation s greatest industrial 
asset, — ^most essential and most sacred to the collective wel- 
fare and happiness, — is abandoned to the instincts and incom- 
petency of private greed, and is prostituted to the vicious end of 
becoming a powerful and unfailing weapon in the hands of that 
Mafia of financial assassins that is now pillaging and pauperizing 
the people. 

Will honest and sober reflection reveal a greater folly? We 
might as well abandon our streets, our wagon roads, and com- 
mon highways, our rivers and inland waterways to the owner- 
ship and control of private corporate greed: nay, we might as 
well abandon the very government and taxing power, for "The 
power that controls the nation's highways, controls the nation/' 
If we must have the multimillionaire magnate and "empire 
builder," the financial faMr that "develops the country," let 
us create him by direct appropriation from the public treasury. 
Let us bestow upon him his title and enough for palaces, 
yachts, and racing stables. Let him blow his horn, proclaim the 
foresight, acumen, and executive ability of private initiative and 
enterprise; but keep him out of our railroads. We can then 
build our railroads as they should be built, we can manage and 
can operate them as they should be managed and operated, and 
can get service, as we should get it, at cost. To create him 
directly will cost us only millions, to create him as we are 
creating him now, through our railroads, costs us billions. He 
gives us not only bad railroads and bad service, but corrupts 
our public and moral life, and retards our industrial and social 
progress. Let us cease this colossal folly now. Let us abandon 
the further folly of regulation. Let us nationalize our railroads 
now. Bemember, that this is not alone an economic expedient 
of vast import, but it is a moral duty as well. Eemember that 
the railroads are but the conveyances and delivery wagons 
of the people; that their cost and the cost of maintenance comes 
out of the people. Remember that every day that we procras- 
tinate in their nationalization, we are standing in the path of 
our own progress, and are adding to that frightful load of 
fixed charges, which we are needlessly and foolishly carrying. 
Bemember that the railroads are machines like our post office 
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the cost of running which is the same, whether we ship much 
or little, near or far, and that the magnate and his private 
enterprise are simply there to prevent our enjoying the full- 
est and freest use of this machine. 

Eemember, that the railroads exist only by the permission of 
the people, and that it is the attitude and industry of the people 
alone that gives them their value. Bemember that under our 
present system it is the country, and the people, who are devel- 
oping the railroads for private profit, and that the railroads will 
not and can not develop the country properly until they are 
owned and operated by the people. Remember, that the present 
system simply spells ruinous waste, bad service, danger, fraud, 
corruption, and hopeless debt for the people, without having one 
redeeming advantage over a nationalized system. As can 
easily be seen, the nationalized system by reason of its unifica- 
tion would stand for economy, efficient service, and the moral, 
political, and industrial progress of the people. Then why 
should we delay the nationalization of our railroads? Why 
should we dally longer with the fool experiments of commis- 
sions and of regulation? To longer permit the railroads to be 
the playthings of incompetency and of pretension, the get- 
rich-quick instruments of fraud and of greed, is simply unpar- 
donable and criminal folly. For every lame and speoious argu- 
ment which is advanced in favor of the continuance of the 
present system, a thousand valid and substantial reasons can 
be given for its abolition. It is not a question of moral right, 
but it is a question of moral duty, which involves the people^s 
moral and social welfare. The people^s general welfare demands 
nothing more urgently than the nationalization of the railroads. 

There can not be a more beneficially far-reaching undertak- 
ing, nor can there be an easier or simpler measure than that 
of the nation assuming the ownership and control of the rail- 
roads. The process simply involves taking the railroads over 
under the nation's right of eminent domain, at actual value, 
and exchanging the nation's bonds therefor. There can be no 
simpler proposition. If, for the public benefit, the nation or state 
can grant the railroad corporation the power of eminent domain 
to dispossess the private holder of his fee, the nation can exer- 
cise that power itself and can dispossess the railroad corporation 
for the public benefit; nor can there be the slightest injustice 
when payment is rendered on basis of actual physical value. 

The brilliant statesmanship that conceived and for a quarter 
of a century has stood sponsor for the abortion of regulation, 
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at last perceiyes the absurdity of rate regulation without refer- 
ence to Taluation. It is therefore now proposed to establish 
the physical valuation of the railroads. The right of the nation 
to fix the physical valuation; that is, the real, actual value of 
the railroads is not questioned. If the nation has the right 
to fix the value of the railroads for the purpose of rate regula- 
tion^ it follows that it has the right to establish their value for 
the purpose of purchase. The physical valuation does not mean 
the value represented by stocks and bonds nor does it include 
the franchise or monopoly privilege value, nor necessarily does 
it even involve the cost of reproduction. The capitalization 
of the franchise, and privilege value, the gifts of the people, or 
of the unearned increment, resulting from the increase of 
population, is fraud upon the people. Every stock certificate, 
every bond above the railroads' actual physical value, or actual 
investment is a counterfeit stock certificate, a counterfeit bond, 
and it is the people's right and duty to destroy these counter- 
feits, as they now destroy the counterfeit dollar. It is as great 
a crime to over-capitalize and to issue fictitious stocks and bonds 
as it is to issue counterfeit money. It is the solemn moral 
duty of the nation to suppress this crime and to destroy all 
evidence of this crime, that so long has had a free hand in our 
railroad finances. The only way to suppress this crime is to 
nationalize the railroads. 

The frightful and wasteful duplication everywhere, as we 
have seen, seriously impairs the physical value of our railroad 
plant. The cost of reproduction would not, therefore, be a 
measure just to the people, whereby to establish actual valuation 
of the railroads. There is no reason why the people should 
longer bear the burden of this senseless and reckless duplication. 
Were the people to resort to absolute confiscation of every need- 
less mile of trackage and of every needless appurtenance of our 
present railroad plant, or to refuse to include it in the purchase, 
they would clearly be acting within their right, by every stand- 
ard of right and of justice. The people have the moral right 
to cast o2E every needless burden, whether that burden is im- 
posed by frenzied finance and by reckless private enterprise or 
by an oppressive government. By the standards of the magnate 
and of private enterprise, as we all know, every needless expense 
would be eliminated. For the private enterprise that in horror 
deprecates confiscation by the people, through the dark and 
devious ways of frenzied finance, sacrifices the people or the 
stock and bond-holder whenever and wherever it can, and often 
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has first wrecked the railroad or property which it designed to 
acquire. 

It is only when the people attempt to shake off the extortion, 
fraud, and robbery of private railroad enterprise, that this 
course becomes confiscation. N"o one has yet offered to explain 
why the public should not have as great a right to exploit pri- 
vate enterprise, as private enterprise has to rob the pubUc, or 
why the concession should always be on the side of the public. 
But the people have always been magnanimous. They donated 
land, right-of-way, and money with which to build the rail- 
roads for private enterprise. They can still afford to be mag- 
nanimous and to take over the railroads which, with their thou- 
ands of miles of "streaks of rust^^ and of rotten ties are on 
the brink of receiverships, and all their useless duplication, on 
the basis of cost of reproduction. Although if the railroads 
were stripped of their monopoly privilege and were inventoried 
for purchase by private enterprise, they would not probably 
bring more than half of their cost of reproduction. The pur- 
chase of the railroads on this basis by the people would still 
prove a ^TDonanza^^ to the people, a great and magnificent epoch 
making masterstroke, the nation^s greatest progressive stride, 
its greatest and grandest political and industrial move, — ^a move 
that would usher in an era of progress and prosperity hitherto 
unknown. 

Of all that is really droll, the valuation bogy, represented by 
dropsical capitalization of fictitious and fraudulent billions, that 
is held up to the people as an insurmountable bar to their taking 
over the railroads, takes high rank. No greater benefaction can 
come to the people, than the opportunity afforded in taking over 
the railroads, of crushing out for dll time the infamous crime 
of the frenzied railroad finance that has watered stocks and 
bonds and has piled a ruinous and impoverishing railroad debt 
upon the people. The crime becomes doubly infamous when the 
great generosity of the people to the railroads is considered. 
Two hundred and seventeen million acres of land, billions in 
right-of-way, in money, in bonuses and in subsidies, billions in 
profits and in earnings have gone into extensions and rehabilita- 
tion and have been added to capital account, — enough to equal 
in value, that of the entire plant. All these gifts were the 
people's contribution. These billions were the people's share 
in our railroad plant. Where are all these billions? Have the 
people no right to demand an accounting? The nation's moral 
duiy, and justice to every man, woman and child, and to future 
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generations, demand a strict accounting from private enterprise 
of its stewardship of the public's share in our railroad plant. 
Talk of taking over the railroads at a valuation represented by 
watered and by pyramided stocks and bonds, whose only real 
basis after all is the industry and good-will, generosity and 
gifts of the people and the privilege and permit granted by the 
people! Was there ever a greater assurance? Does anyone 
really believe the people will take over these railroad bulbs at 
the Mississippi Bubble prices fixed by high finance? 

Let us consider this crime of stock and bond inflation a mo- 
ment. We punish by long imprisonment the man who com- 
mits the crime of making and of circulating counterfeit money^ 
not because he is able to issue it in quantities sufficient to 
affect money values or prices, for at best he puts but a relatively 
insignificant sum into circulation, nor alone because he defrauds 
and causes loss to the individual, upon whom he has passed the 
counterfeit money, but also because he has defrauded the com- 
munity. Through this criminal act he has secured something 
for nothing, the products of the toil of others without doing 
any useful labor or rendering any service or other equivalent 
therefor. To the extent that he has thus acquired something, 
to that extent has he robbed and has impoverished sociely. 
The effect of the criminal act of the man, who issues fictitious 
and inflated stocks and bonds is exactly the same. In fact, the 
act of the counterfeiter of money is, in reality, the far lesser 
crime of the two. The skillfully executed counterfeit bill may 
pass through a hundred hands and may effect as many ex- 
changes; it may increase consumiag power and may stimulate 
production; and thus partly or wholly it may redeem itself in 
actual money service, before its character is detected and it is 
destroyed. Although it causes a loss to the final holder, in 
no instance is the loss greater than the face value which the 
bill designates. The plea of "innocent holder*' or "investor/' 
or "orphan and widow" will not protect it. NTot so with the 
fraudulent, fictitious, and counterfeit stock certificate or bond, 
like the counterfeit dollar, it has rendered no equivalent ta 
the people; it needs no engraver's skillful execution to protect 
it from destruction. It lives on to exploit the people in per- 
petuity. It becomes sanctified by the laps^ of time and its past 
is forgotten, until finally, in the hands of the "innocent investor" 
or "orphan and widow,'^ its sacredness is assured. Night and 
day, year in and year out, from generation to generation, it 
never ceases levying tribute upon the people. Over and over 
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again, for many times its face value, does it exact its toll from 
those who toil. It labors incessantly, providing palaces and 
luxuries for those "who toil not, neither do they spin,'^ impover- 
ishing the people in spite of increasing industry and produc- 
tive power. 

Prof. Parsons says: "Many of our railway evils are of tem- 
porary and passing significance compared to this. Fictitious 
stocks and bonds once fastened on the railways have eternal 
life unless a court of insolvency intervenes, and even stocks 
and bonds that represent solid values at their issue, become fic- 
titious by the extinction of the properties. Bails and ties and 
rolling stock wear out and decay and vanish, but the stocks and 
bonds remain. Capital dies but is not buried; securities far 
outlast the physical assets they represent and through failure 
to write off proper depreciation the compaoues pile up their 
capitalization decade after decade to keep the people paying 
interest and dividends on the worn out cars and railways from 
the stftrt, with all the watered values they can safely injeot in 
addition.^^ Thus the bond becomes a remorseless vampire, 
ceaselessly sapping the life-blood of the people, and its blood- 
sucking career is ended, not by destruction, aa is that of the 
counterfeit dollar, but by full face-value redemption, out of 
the toil of the people. The issuing of counterfeit money is a 
petty misdemeanor compared with the heinous crime of issuing 
a fictitious stock certificate or bond. If the nationalization of 
our railroads accomplished nothing more than to wipe out for- 
ever the financial criminal and his crime of railroad stock and 
bond watering, and to destroy the frightful and crushing bur- 
den of fraudulent and inflated capitalization, which be has 
heaped upon the backs of the people; if they gained nothing 
more than to exterminate this destructive frenzied finance, 
would not this gain alone, coupled with the consciousness of 
moral duty performed, more than compensate us for the step? 



xxn. 

ETHICAL SIDE. 

Our railroad problem is not only a serious economic and polit- 
ical problem, but before all it is an overwhelming ethical prob- 
lem. No undertaking founded on unethical principles or con- 
ducted upon them can be politically or economically sound, or 
lasting, nor can it redound to a nation's welfare. The demands 
of the law of ethics are as inexorably exacting as the demands 
of physical law. We can not defy its dictates any more than we 
can defy the mandates of the law of gravitation, without paying 
an inevitable penalty. This law punishes the social organism 
for the wrong-doing of the individual and punishes the individ- 
ual for the evil, wrong and injustice inflicted or tolerated by 
society. Every wrongful act of the individual is the wrongfid 
act of society, as every neglect and delinquency on the part of 
society is the delinquency of the individual, for sodety pays 
the penalty with the individual and for the individual as the 
individual pays the penalty with society and for society. The 
penalty may not come today or tomorrow, or within the decade. 
How soon, when, and where it will come, it may not be given 
us to know, nor may we always be thoughtful or observing 
enough to understand, but it will come. Therefore, wherever 
we tolerate evil or the conditions that breed evil, we invite 
suflfering and disaster. "The wages of sin is death,** to the 
nation as to the individual. The law of ethics, — the law which 
we can not circumvent, decrees an inevitable penalty. 

No man can fail to walk in the path of justice and right- 
doing without inflicting injury upon society any more than 
any part or member of the human system can fail in its function 
without causing danger, suffering and injury to the whole hu- 
man structure. A paramount accountability that we can not 
shirk, therefore, rests upon us jointly and individually for every 
act of wrong, injustice, and oppression, by the individual, cor- 
poration, state or nation and for every condition that enables 
one man to wrong and to rob another. 'TV^e are our brother's 
keepers;'' and for every blindness and indifference to that fixed 
and immutable condition, the law of ethics will exact an unre- 
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lenting retribution. Every page in human history breathes 
that one lesson, and every man in the pulpit, every leader of the 
people, and every reformer and statesman who has failed to 
specifically emphasize and to inculcate that lesson has been 
recreant to his trust. The Shylock and mad exploiter of his 
fellowmen for money, the dollar-grabbing idiot, that rooks the 
social boat, may laugh down and ridicule all ethical sentiment 
in business and in dollar chasing, but he will be powerless to 
stave off the cataclysm. He has laughed and ridiculed always, 
even when he saw the hand that moved across Belshazzar^s wall, 
but he did not and could not stay the Eeign of Terror nor re- 
strain for a moment the relentless GUILLOTINE. 

In the earlier history of our country, then as now the nation 
tolerated conditions that enabled a few to live in luxury and 
wealth on the suffering and toil of the many. With its best 
blood, with untold suffering and sorrow, and with countless 
millions in money, the nation paid the penalty. This penalty 
in its horrible magnitude, its long, far reaching, direct and 
indirect effects, is frightful to contemplate. What we have 
paid of that penalty, and what we have yet to pay, we may never 
know. Following in the wake of slavery and war, came the 
many evil measures which have brought the canker sore of con- 
scienceless plutocracy, panic upon panic, industrial depression, 
suffering and want to a land, where nature, showering her rich- 
est blessings, had prepared happiness and abundance for all. 
Not until these baneful measures have been swept away, then, 
— could we but see what the "race problem^^ may yet have in 
store for us, — may we know that we have fully expiated the 
nation^s early moral delinquency, in tolerating conditions that 
enabled a few to appropriate the results of others^ toil. Fright- 
ful is the responsibility of the individual; frightful the respon- 
sibility of the nation for every act of injustice and robbery. 
Frightful is the responsibility of the nation for every condition 
that creates the multimillionaire. Grave is the responsibility of 
every individual for every dollar that he has acquired for which 
he has not rendered a fuU equivalent. Does the citizen or the 
nation think that the compensation to be meted out by the law 
of ethics can be circumvented? Not in the smallest particular, 
not in the smallest measure. We do not know how much 
has been suffered, or how many dollars have been paid for 
every dollar which has been taken out of our black brothers^ 
toil, or for every lash which has been laid to his back. 
We know that we paid the penalty, and that we are paying it 
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yet. We know that the dollar-grabbing, elave-holding aristocrat 
who got something for nothing out of the toil of his f ellowmen, 
was the curse for whom we paid this penalty, and are still pay- 
ing it. 

We know now that the slave-holder and the conditions that 
made him, were a curse to the nation, even ba we know now 
that the multimillionaire and the conditions that make him are 
a curse to the nation now. We shall pay the penalty for those 
conditions as surely as we paid the penalty for the slave-holder. 
Nay, to the multimillionaire magnate himself, come visions of 
"a trail of blood" and the disquieting forebodings of a ^^reckon- 
ing with the mob." We not only tolerate but deliberately 
create conditions of special privilege, which enable the few to 
impoverish the many. There are no conditions that are more 
perilous or more destructive than those which we create, and 
which we shelter in our railroad system. Two hundred and 
sixty million dollars in profits in a few years, have come to a 
few men, out of our railroads. Eighty million dollars have come 
as a single fortune in the short time of ten years to a single 
individual, out of our railroads. Enormous and frequent melons 
of fifty to three hundred millions have come to special privilege 
out of our railroads. Three billions, five hundred millions in six 
years have come to special privilege in fraudulent capitalization, 
out of our railroads, — out of the people. Think of it, not mil- 
lions but billions are taken out of the people through our railroad 
system for which the people receive nothing in return, and for 
which not one dollar in equivalent is rendered. Billions are 
taken out of the toil and the sweat, and the suflEering and dis- 
tress of the common people. Billions are taken at the expense 
of the happiness, health, and comfort of the masses. Billions 
are taken out of the clothing, food and shelter of millions of 
men, women and children. Billions are taken out of the edu- 
cation, out of the culture, out of the moral and spiritual growth 
of the people. What for? These billions are taken to enable the 
dollar-grabbing unconscionable pirate, who may pose as magnate, 
empire builder, financier or captain of industry, to bum, in the 
smoking of a single cigar enough to support for a week the 
pallid, sickly and decrepit, sixty or seventy year old woman, 
whom our industrialism condemns to scrub floors all night in 
an ofl&ce building. These billions are taken to enable him to 
revel in the results of the toil of others and to dwell in a pal- 
ace, when the equivalent which he has rendered for it all would 
not entitle him to a log cabin. These billions are taken to 
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enable him to establish conditions that "pauperize, vulgarize, 
and brutalize^^ his fellowmen. 

We leave our valuables exposed and through the unsecured 
doors and unfastened windows of wrong economic conditions, we 
tempt and invite the robber. Through the open door of our 
railroad system, with its reorganization schemes of plunder, of 
fake capitalization, of fake construction contracts, of fake leases, 
of fraud and extortion, we let the robber into every home and 
into every pocket-book. Then we praise and do homage to the 
foresight, shrewdness and ability of the mental and moral de- 
formity which we create, exactly as the savage adores the ugly 
wooden deformity which he creates and which he calls his god. 
We establish and tolerate conditions that divert the talents of 
men from the path of honest and useful citizenship and cause 
them to become a curse and a bane to the nation. Captain 
Kidds, Alarics and Attilas, that despoil the people, not of mil- 
lions alone, but of billions, for which they know, and the people 
know, that not one dollar in equivalent has been rendered. It 
matters not by what name a man may pose, whether it be as 
empire builder, magnate, captain of industry or plain thief. 
The economic and moral effects are the same. What man has 
or can render an equivalent for a million dollars? If he has 
taken a dollar for which he has rendered no equivalent, it does 
not and can not rightfully belong to him. It belongs to others, 
for inasmuch as he gets more, others must get less. All the man 
made laws of Christendom can not make the million dollars his, 
and can not justify or legalize the act. This act is a morally 
lawless act, a criminal act by which he impoverishes his fel- 
lowmen and calls down suffering and an inevitable penalty upon 
society, making himself thrice guilty, guilty for himself, gmlty 
for society, and guilty for the penalty. His exploitation and 
robbery of the people is a grave and serious offense; nay, a hei- 
nous crime, for all his ridicule and sophistry and all the credu- 
lity and optimism of the people can not avert the final penalty. 
For just as sure as there is an all pervading Law of Compensation, 
just so surely will the people suffer. We have statesmen, but 
no warning voice or remedy. We have pulpits, but no precept 
or admonition to the people, no message of Elijah to the Ahabs 
of plunder. Why is this so? Can we have no leadership except 
one of expediency, except one of time serving "vulgar error?" 
Is there no leadership to perceive and to understand the solidar- 
ity of human life, and the organism in society, — an organism, 
Novalis declared to be the highest and most sensitive of all or- 
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ganisiDB? Is there no leadership to perceive the reign of natural 
laws and the unity and co-operation of these laws? Is there no 
leadership to understand that the economic and the political field 
are fields of ethics as well, and that '^Economio causes produce 
ethical results and ethical causes produce economic results," and 
that we can, therefore, have no sound, political, social or eco- 
nomic prosperity, except upon a sound ethical hasis? Is there no 
leadership to perceive the eternal vigilance and inexorable 
operation of these laws? Is not all human history the history 
of the Law of Compensation, — that "Overruling Power which 
makes for righteousness," — the power which operates to force 
things the way of the Infinite One and which, therefore, never 
sleeps, never fails to reward and never fails to punish? 

Society's transgression is the individual's transgression, and 
the individual's transgression is society's transgression; both 
must share the responsibility and both must pay the penalty. 
Why do we continue to ignore and to defy nature's laws, and 
to tolerate conditions that produce the multimillionaire canker 
sores on one hand, and tramps, paupers and criminals on the 
other? Is it then so sweet to pay the penalty, or do we, per- 
chance, think we can evade retribution? 

The architect in all his structures must everywhere reckon the 
law of gravity. Just so the statesman, and just so society must 
in every measure, and in every condition, everywhere, reckon 
with the law of ethics, the moral law. As invisible, intangible, 
and imponderable, as is the law of gravitation, so equally invis- 
ible, intangible, and imponderable, equally fixed, equally inev- 
itable, equally exacting, equally inexorable, equally vigilant and 
equally powerful, is this great force in nature, the moral law. 
Wise is the statesmanship, and wise is the social order that 
heeds its mandates. Always, everywhere we are confronted with 
nature's immutable laws. All is law, fixed, uncompromising, 
eternal law. Here is the ^Tdngdom" we must seek, and wherein 
we must seek, in order that all things may be added unto us. 
This reign of law is the omnipresence of God. Thus He walks 
beside us and in us, in every thought and in every act. Out 
in nature's laboratory, where no atom is lost, out in His great 
clearing house, where every ion must be accounted for, here 
no evil, no wrong, no injustice, nay, no act or thought escapes 
the record. Here there is no juggling with figures. Here 
there are no false entries. Here there is no forcing of the trial 
balance. Here is where genuflections and invocations avail not. 
Here is society's and the individual's joint account. Here there 
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can be no adjustment save by restitution, or by retribution as 
fixed and as certain as death. The only sound and practical, 
the only "safe and sane/' the ofnly wise and constructive 
statesmanship, the statesmanship to which we must come at 
last, is the statesmanship that builds upon the moral law. The 
handiwork of this statesmanship will be a social order of jus- 
tice, of happiness, and of abundance for all. 

Do not think this a digression from the railroad problem. 
Our railroad problem is an ethical problem first and foremost 
and long before it becomes an economic problem. For, as can 
readily be seen, as an ethical problem it involves our social, 
political, moral and spiritual well-being, as well as our material 
welfare and the increased returns to the people of dollars and 
cents. It is as an ethical problem that our railroad problem 
becomes of such vast and tremendous importance to the people. 
But consider the economic solidarity of human life and aflEairs 
as well. As in the ethical field, the responsibility and penalty 
for the wrongs of the individual falls at last upon society, so in 
the economic world every individual or private industrial risk 
becomes at last a public risk; every individual industrial loss, 
a public loss. All loss and economic waste in the construction 
and operation of our railroads, whether resulting from construc- 
tion in advance of need, through needless duplication or from 
building of "railroad monstrosities" to gratify vanity and ambi- 
tion, or building of crooked and badly located lines, or through 
mistakes of inexperience, of bad judgment, of incapacity, and 
of reckless promotion, must at last be borne by the people. This 
loss is plain to the least analytical. 

In the light of these fundamental principles, what justifica- 
tion, or what excuse is there for private promotion and owner- 
ship of railroads? When have the public shared in any profits 
or in any returns above the cost of service or in the colossal 
fortunes of the railroad magnate? When have the people not 
borne the burden of every loss and of all the waste of the sys- 
tem? When have they not sustained the system's credit and 
shouldered its debt? When have they not paid the cost of the 
system in every way? When have they not paid the penalty for 
every wrong and evil in the system? When have they not 
suffered far-reaching detriment and injury through the weak- 
ness and manifold shortcomings of this dangerous and abortive 
system, — ^this crazy-work of frenzied finance? For, it is the 
banker, the butcher, or the baker of today, who knows as little 
of railroading as he does of Sanskrit, who, perchance, will be 
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the railroad projector, the railroad promotor, the railroad build^ 
er, and railroad manager of tomorrow. It is the tin plate man^ 
the lawyer or the stock-broker of today, who, perchance, to- 
morrow will be the great railroad gemus, empire builder or 
magnate, and who may control thousands of miles of the public 
highways. Thus is created that frightful financial incubus 
and skin-game, that wild, planless nightmare, that weak, waste- 
ful, inadequate and ill managed '^imitation,'^ that dangerous, 
disorganized, and destructive slaughter-house railroad system, 
which we are told "develops the country," and is the ^Tjest rail- 
road system in the world.'' 



xxni. 

THE "UTOPIAN^^ AND "THEOEY^' ARGUMENT. 

We constantly violate natural laws, ethical and economic 
laws, God^s laws, in our industrial life; therefore, we suffer. 
If we know and perceive these laws, we do not heed them. 
Yet all progress, every invention and blessing, that has bettered 
our condition and has lightened our toil, has come through the 
perception and application of laws. Only conformance to phy- 
sical laws and to principles could bring the inestimable blessing 
of the steam engine, of the telegraph, and of the telephone. 
Just as these were at their inception, declared to be visionary 
and impracticable, so every ideal, social and industrial condi- 
tion, which the reformer pictures and which he perceives would 
result from conformance to ethical and to economic laws and 
which he struggles to establish, is likewise characterized by the 
special privileged despoilers of mankind as Utopian and wild 
dreams of the visionary. 

But just as conformance to nature's physical laws has brought 
us bewilderingly beneficent results, so would further conform- 
ance to natural, economic, and ethical laws bring added blessings 
into our social and industrial life that would be equally tran- 
scendent and beyond our expectation. Just as the plunderers 
of mankind, ignorance and greed have ridiculed and have de- 
nounced as visionary and Utopian, every forward step and every 
betterment that humanity has aspired to achieve and has 
achieved, so the far-reachmg benefits that will come to us from 
conformance to natural laws in the conduct of our railroad sys- 
tem, will also be declared Utopian and visionary. This is the 
ever-ready argument of the human harpies and vultures, that 
through the present vicious conditions loot and plunder their 
fellowmen. 

Mr. Eockefeller is accredited with an income of $75,000,000 
or more annually. The people must, therefore, send him 200,- 
000 bushels of wheat, or its equivalent in value, every day in 
the year. There is nothing visionary or Utopian in believing 
that this decrepit old man can earn this amount or send back 
an equivalent in value to the people, nor in believing that this 
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$75,000,000 annually is simply a reasonable compensation for 
valuable services rendered the community in the past. There is 
nothing visionary or Utopian in believing that a man can 
acquire $80,000,(>00 in ten years and can render full equivalent 
to the people therefor. There is nothing visionary or Utopian 
in believing that six men can make $260,000,000 profits in 
27 years on an investment of $283,000, can make it honestly 
and can render an equivalent therefor. There is nothing 
visionary or Utopian in believing that the conditions which en- 
able 24 men to acquire and to control more of the capitalized 
wealth of the country than all the rest of the 90,000,000 of 
the people, are just and proper conditions. There is nothing 
visionary or Utopian in believing that $5,000,000 palaces, 
$1,000,000 necklaces, and banquets at $600 a plate can come to 
the few, without having hovels, rags and crusts come to the 
many. But the contention that there can be a more equitable 
distribution of wealth, that those who produce the wealth should 
enjoy the wealth, and that we could have a better railroad sys- 
tem, better economic and industrial conditions, less poverty 
and suflfering, more happiness, enjoyment and development for 
all, this contention the plunderers of the toiler tell us, is vis- 
ionary and Utopian. 

Yet the Master, whom the plunderers of mankind would make 
the greatest Utopian of all; He, whom naught could bring to 
anger, but the schemes of the money changers, the robbers in 
the temple of High Finance, who make for their fellowmen a 
HELL ON EARTH, yet He would have a Utopia here, for He 
taught the people to pray for a HEAVEN" ON EAETH. 

So, as we endeavor, in conclusion, to summarize benefits that 
will come to us from a nationalized railroad system, we shall 
unquestionably meet these arguments among the stock argu- 
ments and comments of apologetics. Let us, by the way, re- 
member that those who talk to us through apologetics, are the 
captains of high finance, the empire builders, the magnates and 
managers, the "nothing to arbitrate," hit or miss empirics, who 
carry prodigious titles, and receive prodigious melons and pro- 
digious salaries, who display prodigious pretension, who mani- 
fest prodigious incompetency, and dispense prodigious bun- 
combe; who discover each other, and are paid Titan salaries to 
manage and to operate the railroads through the Interstate 
Commerce and other public commissions, because the people 
will not permit them to manage and operate the railroads 'Tby 
instinct." Apologetics will rehearse the old, oft told story, the 
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story which it never forgets, the story of big cars, big locomo- 
tives, big efficiency, the story of the ^T)est railroad system in the 
world,'^ with the ^^owest rate per ton per mile,^' and with the in- 
finitesimal charge on each kernel of com, — ^and last, but not 
least, the argument that betrays the empiric and shallow mind, 
the absurd argument of "deficit" in publicly owned railroads. 
Apologetics will tell in superb rodomontade that all the evil 
and crazy things in its crazy and watered system are not in its 
system at all, but in the disordered imagination and in the 
watered brains of the "social agitator." Then apologetics will 
assure us that all the apparent benefits of a unified nationalized 
system, are merely shadowy fancies of the enthusiast and are 
wild dreams of the visionary, Utopian vagaries that can only 
come with the millenium. But let us remember, as we read the 
chapter on benefits, that economic causes produce ethical, social 
and political results, and that there can be no great economic 
evil that will not beget a thousand other far-reaching evils to 
affect our life in every way. So, on the other hand, every sound 
and just fundamental economic principle which we establish 
will shed a thousand blessings and benefits, whose far-reaching 
moral, social, economic and political effects will reach into 
every walk of life and will make for universal betterment and 
progress. These benefits will more and more unfold themselves, 
the longer and more thoughtfully we contemplate the subject. 

For centuries "By the sweat of thy brow" has been fed to the 
simple-minded, in order that they might be all the more easily 
plundered. Its effect still lingers, hence the credulity that 
absorbs all of the shallow buncombe and the stale, poll-parroted 
ridicule of the special privileged brigands, who always feebly 
ridicule where they can not crush. Therefore the phrases, 
Utopian, visionary, millenium, social agitator, etc., are worn 
threadbare in all the weak arguments of every cause against 
the people. Therefore, these phrases are always "on deck^^ in 
the amusing silly and childish arguments of apologetics. 

At last we shall see apologetics deal public ownership its 
solar plexus blow, for it will tell us "Public ownership may be 
all right in theory, but will not work in practice." Indeed, 
apologetics is nothing if it is not amusing. It tells us in all 
seriousness and solemnity that "Railroading is a practical, not 
a theoretical business." (Railroads^ Answer, by Committee, 
Pearson, June, 1911.) "We are not amazed. The observation is 
most gratuitous. Whoever credited the railroading of our absurd 
system with being the least theoretical? When was there ever 
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any evidence of the Bystem's harboring any theories on anything 
pertaining to railroaa management and operation? Who would 
look for science and theory in a hotbed of hit-or-miss empiri- 
cism? Mr. Emerson, Mr. Brandeis, and other experts and for- 
eign railroad men have not been able, after the most diligent 
search, to find the slightest trace of science and of theory. Not 
one of these really expected to find such evidence, for apolo- 
getics had declared that ^Tlailway men have little leisure to de- 
vote to abstract thought;" (Railway Library, 1910, page 263). 
In other words railwaymen had no time to read and to reflect. 
This statement is frank, but is gratuitous withal, for there never 
was any evidence of thought or of reflection in the system, and 
no one ever expected any such improbable manifestation. 

Of all empty drivel and of all absurd arguments, none merits 
the medal and stamps the charlatan more than does the idiotic 
argument, that a proposition may be all right in theory, but 
will not work in practice. Nowhere outside of a lunatic asylum, 
and outside of our present railroad system, where things are 
admittedly run ^T)y instinct," is there among rational human 
beings any practice without a theory. No matter what we do, 
we practice in pursuance of some theory. If our practice proves 
a failure, it proves our theory also a failure; we have not reck- 
oned with this or that law, with this principle, with this con- 
dition or with that sequence; or we have failed to apply the 
law or principle correctly. If we are right in theory, we shall 
be right in practice. If we are sound in the abstract, we shall 
be sound in the concrete. If our analysis is sound, our syn- 
thesis will be sound. Thus, Doctor Nicola Tesla, devoting some 
time to abstract thought on the viscous and adhesive properties 
of steam and gases and on dynamic laws and mechanical prin- 
ciples, theorizes that he can construct a new and much more 
simplified and more powerful turbine engine. He constructs 
the engine in accordance with his theory, and finds that the 
engine accomplishes all that he expected of it, and at the same 
time he demonstrates the correctness of his theory also. 

Should we ever have heard of Dr. Tesla and of his wonderful 
achievements, or of Marconi or of Edison, if these men had 
never devoted time to abstract thought, or had never believed 
that inventing appliances and methods of producing and of dis- 
tributing, of directing and of controlling the electric current, 
was a practical, and not a theoretical business? Abstract 
thought, or theory, is the one thing that occupies the mind of 
efficiency — ^the mind that achieves, no matter where its field 
of endeavor may lie. 
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Tlie railroad manager boasts that he is no theorist^ but is a 
practical man. The mule is practical, so is the horse; the mon- 
key and many other animals attain considerable proficiency in 
practice by training and through the faculty of imitation. All 
of the lower animals are practical instinctively. The instinct of 
the ant eclipses by far the instinct in our railroad system, in 
method, in plan, and in economy. The fact that "Instinct^' 
and the faculty of imitation, builds, operates, and manages our 
railroads, is why our railroads are admittedly "imitation rail- 
roads.^^ 

No intelligent man, outside of our railroad system, believes 
for a moment, that "railroading is a practical, and not a theo- 
retical business.'^ 

There can be no more frank, open and childish avowal of 
incompetency than that, which thus comes to us directly from 
railroad management itself. Is it any wonder that we have a 
bad and absurd railroad system, absurdly managed, and waste- 
fully and inefficiently operated? These self -proclaimed empirics 
are the men to whom we pay $50,000 and $100,000 salaries. 
Three men, called presidents, under the Public Minister, form 
the administrative and executive head of the German publicly 
owned railroad system, a system comprising 36,000 miles of 
road. These three men, as well as their staff, have all had a 
thorough academic, as well as a technical training, which is 
an essential requirement in the tenure of these positions. In ad- 
dition to a rigid course at universities and at technical institutes, 
a course of practical commercial training, as well as training 
and experience in the various departments of railroad work is 
required. Thus the German railroad executive not only brings 
scholarship, a philosophical mind and knowledge of abstract 
laws and principles, but a trained intelligence which enables him 
to scientifically apply these principles in the adaptation of means 
to ends. Eailroading with him is theoretical before it becomes 
practical, with the result that he has given the German people 
the best and most progressive and truly developing railroad sys- 
tem in the world, notwithstanding the handicap imposed by the 
militarism that indirectly drains his railroad system's revenues 
for state purposes. 

Almost every issue of our technical and mechanical periodicals 
contains some reference, account, or illustration of new and 
improved appliances, inventions, and methods, which have been 
adopted by the German railroad system. Yet the combined 
yearly salary of these three executives does not amount to 
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$10^000. The sum is not as much or is no more than is paid 
to one of our thousands of useless general freight agents and 
useless traffic officials, who with Interstate and State Commis- 
sions, are wasting the people's money and are handicapping 
business in an everlasting game of silly moves and counter- 
moves on a crazy chess-board of 86,000,000 rates. 

But apologetics condenses the problem into a nutshell. "Rail- 
roading is a practical, not a theoretical, business.'' Exactly! 
For this reason, instead of an orderly located, unified railroad 
system managed by trained intelligence, we have a system of 
snarled, tangled, badly located and duplicate lines, "that should 
never have been built,'' "mere imitations of what a railroad 
should be," a system "of world-wide reproach," a system, at 
least 40% below required adequacy, a system 50 fo slower in 
freight handling, and 90% under absolute safety. This latter 
fact was demonstrated by the Baltimore & Ohio E. B. in its 
recent "Safety First" campaign. A leading daily, Feb. 12, 
1912, says: "In two months the Baltimore & Ohio B. B. has 
demonstrated that 80 to 85 per cent of the accidents are avoid- 
able and unnecessary. When one considers that for nearly a 
decade 10,000 people have been killed, and about 100,000 in- 
jured on the railways of the nation every year, the significance 
of the statement becomes somewhat apparent." * ♦ * "Bail- 
roading is a practical, not a theoretical business." Precisely! 
For this reason we have a system that in a decade, while traffic 
increased 125% only increased its facilities a little over 24^%, 
yet did not fail to increase its capitalization 55%, — sl system 
managed by empiricism and by predatory high finance. This 
high finance today knows as little about railroading as it did 
in the days when it cautioned the investor, not to throw his 
money away in that halucination called a railroad, except the 
railroading that fioats billions of securities for the people to 

pay. 

Our system is "practical," eminently so, when it comes to 
draining the people's pocketbook and to giving inferior service. 
It will continue to be thus practical until the people inject a few 
public ownership theories into railroading. Childish simple- 
mindedness and dense credulity only will be caught by this 
idiotic "theory and practice" argument. This argument should 
long ago have been put on the shelf, along with the "widow and 
orphan," — (the "widow" Bockefeller and the "orphan" Car- 
negie) — argument, along with the "divine right of kings," — 
(divine right of coal baron Baers and of all those that sit on 
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the people's coal pile, while the people freeze) — argumeiiit, 
along with the poor ye have always with ye/' — (because Big 
Business and twenty-four directors of the steel trust have got 
it all) — argument, along with the ^T)y the sweat of thy brow 
thou shalt eat thy bread, — (while we sit down to banquets at 
$600 a plate) — argument, and all the arguments with which 
special privilege has been brow-beating and chloroforming toil 
and poverty, in order to enrich, to entrench and to perpetuate 
itself. 

It is only the dazzle of big piles of stolen dollars back of 
these arguments that has blinded the people. Now the people 
are penetrating the dazzle, are recognizing their own dollars and 
are inquiring, how did these dollars get there. The buncombe 
of special privilege has seen its day. 

Iliere is not one valid argument for the private ownership 
of railroads, not one. The endorsement of the superiority of 
public ownership in every way, can not be stronger than when 
it is conceded that public ownership of railroads is correct in 
theory. Mr. Acworth, the highest railroad authority, says: 
"Public ownership of railroads is in theory irrefragable. Rail- 
roads are a public service; it is right that they should be 
operated by public servants in the public interest." Then, evi- 
dently because he must grind in the house of the Philistines, 
he qualifies his statement thus, "Unfortunately, especially in 
democratically organized communities, the facts have not infre- 
quently refused to fit the theories, and the public servants have 
allowed, or been constrained to allow, the railroads to be run, 
not in the permanent interest of the community as a whole, but 
in the temporary interest of that portion of the community 
which at the moment could exert the most strenuous pressure." 

This vague and feeble qualification is apparently a straw 
man, that Mr. Acworth knocks down for the delectation of 
nervous special interests. We do not find any discrimination 
or benefits to special interests, in the operation of railroads in 
democratically organized communities, where complete nation- 
alization obtains; and as is tacitly conceded by Mr. Acworth, 
none under autocratic forms of government. But we do find 
privately owned railroads operated for the benefit of special 
interests solely, all the time, and under all forms of govern- 
ment. Neither in France, nor in any other democracy, nor in 
any autocracy has any one hundred million fortune grown 
out of public ownership. Never did public ownership any- 
where evolve Vanderbilts, Goulds, Hills and Harrimans; and 
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the frightful and fraudulent capitalization of privately owned 
railroads. Never has public ownership anywhere evolved 
dummy companies. Never has public ownership anywhere 
evolved phantom railroad companies^ and holding companies^ 
490% dividends and $100^000,000 melons to special interests; 
even though we may concede that the subversion of publio own- 
ership to the benefit of special interests^ as against the commun- 
ity interests, has obtained to any extent worth mentioning nnder 
democratically organized commumties. 

If we postulate that the operation of railroads^ even in the 
temporary interest of the few, instead of in the interest of 
the community as a whole, is bad and objectionable; if we find 
that public ownership "not infrequently/^ that is at times, but 
not all the time, is thus only "temporarily'' operated, in a por- 
tion of the communities, in the interests of the few, and only 
in democracies; but, on the other hand, find that private own- 
ership operates the railroads for the benefit of special interests, 
the few, all the time, everywhere and under all forms of govern- 
ment, do not these conditions speak volumes in favor of public 
ownership? In France and wherever special privilege has at times 
dominated the government, pubUoly owned utilities have at 
times possibly been made to play into the hands of special privi- 
lege, exactly as our postoffice has been made to play into the 
hands of our railroads and of our express companies. How- 
ever, such results are not because of any defect in public owner- 
ship, but, because of the existence of that vitiating and destruc- 
tive Frankenstein of the people, special privilege, the last thing 
which one would look for in a democracy. 

Should we abandon our post office because of this defect? 
Does not this feeble stricture of Mr. Acworth apply with equal 
force to the publicly owned postal system? Has any nation 
abandoned its postal system, or for one moment even thought 
of so doing? Clearly, Mr. Acworth simply throws a reassuring 
sop to special privilege in railroads. Yet this weak straw man, 
it seems, is all this high railroad authority can find to place 
against his otherwise unqualified endorsement of public owner- 
ship of railroads. 

The important fact is, that this eminent railroad authority 
decisively settles the question of public ownership, when he 
says, ^Tublic ownership of railroads is in theory irrefragable,'' 
for none knows better than does Mr. Acworth, that if it is 
"irrefragable" in theory, it will be "irrefragable" in practice. 
It is along the lines of theory, by deductions from abstract 
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principles that we must first and foremost, as rational thinking 
heings, endeavor to establish a test of any proposition. This 
primary abstract or theoretical test is the only sound and 
rational method of procedure. To accept the guesswork, esti- 
mates, faked and doctored "significant" facts and "cold figures,'^ 
absurd and specious arguments, from self-acclaimed empiricism 
and incompetency, that wishes to perpetuate a ruinous system, 
out of which it coins millions, is not only childish but intensely 
stupid. It is by reasoning from, and by accepting, self-evident 
propositions and facts, and by deductions from unvarying fixed 
laws and principles, that we are better able to analyze and to 
understand our railroad machine, its character, its functions and 
its true relation to our welfare. We shall furthermore, better 
know how to adjust its physical condition, operation and practice, 
to a plane in harmony with these laws; in other words, we 
shall know how to use and how to operate our railroad machine, 
as it should be used and operated, and thus obtain maximum 
benefits. 

We have learned from apologetics how the construction of 
railroads is financed. It is self-evident that the public pays for 
the construction, as well as for the operation and maintenance 
of the railroads, and that the public pays for everything to the 
last cent. It is self-evident that the railroads are merely the 
carriers and delivery wagons of the people, and do not directly 
add to the wealth that alone is the source of all incomes, any 
more than the horse and wagon of the grocer, adds to his stock 
of groceries. Inasmuch as the railroads cost more, the people 
will have less for other purposes. Their cost in every way as 
a whole, is a measure of their benefits to the community. To 
the extent that the railroads take one dollar more than is 
needed to cover the cost of honest, well-planned construction 
and properly conducted service, to that extent do they retard 
the development of the country. It is self-evident that the 
construction, operation, and maintenance of two or more rail- 
roads, two or more sets of terminals, where one will sufiice, 
takes more than is necessary from the people. It is self-evident 
that a consolidated, unified, orderly, well-planned and well 
located system will be infinitely more efficient and will cost 
infinitely less in every way, than a disjointed jumble of duplicate 
and badly located lines cost. 

The wrong, fraud and injustice, of a privately owned public 
utility, based on a public franchise, and which capitalizes its 
debts and the value created by the people, and which capitalizes 
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the gifts of the people, is self-evident. It is also self-evident that 
a railroad system, capitalized at actual cost or physical value, 
whose capital charges do not exceed the hasis of interest rate 
paid hy our government on its bonds, will take infinitely less 
from the people for fixed charges than our present system 
takes. It is self-evident that a system of steadily increasing 
capitalization, that yields multimillion fortunes and tremendous 
melons, pays ten to one hundred thousand dollar salaries, on 
one hand, and wastes hundreds of millions through wild dreams 
of empire builders and reckless schemes of private enterprise, 
on the other, is a system that takes much more than is needed 
from the people. It is also self-evident that a system of private 
enterprise will aim at the enrichment of private enterprise and, 
therefore, can not be as beneficial as a system aiming solely at 
the broadest and fullest service at cost and benefits to all. It is 
self-evident that our railroad system is a machine, "The cost 
of running which is largely independent of the volume of its 
traffic,^^ whose cost is the same "regardless of the distance it 
may carry a man or his product,^^ — ^a machine built to 
equalize opportunities for all. It is self-evident that maxi- 
mum service at minimum cost can only come by utilizing 
this machine to its fullest capacity, and that this can not come 
under private ownership. It is self-evident that under public 
ownership deficit does not mean a loss, or surplus a profit; 
and that it makes little if any diflference how we defray the 
expenses of running this machine, and that the form of rate 
adjustment is immaterial. It is self-evident that a universal, 
fiat, uniform charge is the simplest, most intelligible, and most 
economical form. It is self-evident that the lower the rate, the 
fuller and freer will be the use of this machine, and the nearer 
will it be utilized to its full capacity. It is self-evident that a 
management that insolently declares "The tendency of rates will 
continue to be upward, and that "The railroads need more 
money, and their fight is but the beginning of a campaign to 
get more, wherever they can;" is not a management from which 
a lower rate and a fuller and freer use of this machine can ever 
be hoped for. Lastly it is self-evident that with the favorable 
topography which we have, admitting of level hauls in the 
main, which, with our large volume of traffic, admits of the 
largest equipment and motive power, and therefore admits of 
the greatest efficiency, along with labor of a higher standard of 
intelligence and of the greatest productive power and efficiency, 
will enable us to operate railroads cheaper by far, than any 
other people on earth can operate them. 
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If we thus survey our railway problem analytically and permit 
a few simple basic economic principles to guide us, we shall get 
a more thorough and more comprehensive grasp of the eflfects 
of the practice of this "practical^^ railroad system of ours. We 
shall begin to lose faith in our own perspicacity. Our optimism 
and know-it-all apathy will receive jolt upon jolt, as the system^s 
far-reaching crowning evils and countless increasing lesser evils 
rapidly unfold themselves and amaze us. Our minds will not be 
able to fully grasp its incalculable direct and indirect cost to the 
people. We shaU see in its deformity, not a railroad system, 
but a hideous and destructive Frankenstein of the people. Its 
^^owest rate per ton per mile^' jolly will pall on us. All of its 
indescribabAallow^and absurd aiumen^ts, from "public own- 
ership a failure,^^ and "deficit,^^ down to the "development of the 
eountiy^ and "infinitesimal" charge arguments, will not even 
have time to amuse us as jokes, for back of them all will loom 
up a blighting evil, a frightful and appalling source of national 
waste and impoverishment. This survey will raise but one 
question in our minds; why have we "slumbered at the switch," 
why have we tolerated this MAD-MAN'S SYSTEM so long? 

To cover the ground and bring all of the far-reaching evils, 
blighting and retarding effects of this system to full view, 
would be, a hopeless and endless task. If this work succeeds 
but partially in impressing the reader, with the tremendous im- 
portance of the subject in every way to the nation and to its 
people; if it has enabled him to grasp the few simple principles 
underlying the solution of our railroad problem; if it suggests 
new lines of thought and opens to him a clearer vista on the 
subject, impelling him to further investigation, it will have 
accomplished all that it set out to do. There will be but one 
result, in the reader's mind, the unshakable conviction that of all 
inscrutable folly, none can compare with that, which for a 
eiDgle moment tolerates private ownership and control of a 
medium so vitally essential to a nation's progress and prosper- 
ity as is its railroad system. The reader will be convinced that 
the only real Utopian dreamer, the only real visionary, is he who 
believes that this folly can be palliated and counterpoised by 
physical valuation or by any other empirical and abortive ex- 
pedient under that other INCBBDIBLE FOLLY, EEGULA- 
TION". 



XXIV. 

BENEFITS. 

The nationalization of our railroads will bring untold bless- 
ings to the people. It will bring the government back to the 
people. It will bring the courts back to the people. It will 
stamp out that dangerous and corrupting power^ that has made 
our government a government of, for, and by "predatory wealth," 
and Big Business, and that for half a century has kept our 
congress and legislatures engaged in bartering away the people's 
heritage, by legislating special privileges to the few. National- 
ization will clarify our political and industrial atmosphere. It 
will expunge from our industrial life and from our political 
life all the costly, ornamental multimillionaire monstrosities, 
empire builders, magnates, and captains of industry and of 
finance, for it will dispossess them of the greatest medium 
for draining the pockets of the people. It will ring the knell of 
trusts. It will cripple, if not smash the money trust, and in 
this and other ways will bring easier monetary conditions to 
industry. Thus it will give the people not only a fuller and 
freer use of their railroad system, but will give them also a fuller 
and freer use of their monetary system. Think of the vast, 
far-reaching benefits that will come to the people from a fuller 
and freer use of the nation's two most important, nay, life-giving 
circulatory mediums, — ^its monetary system and its railroad sys- 
tem. Think of how relief from a chronic money famine and 
from a chronic car famine will further progress. Can the bene- 
fits be exaggerated? It will halt interlocking Big Business in 
its triumphant march across the necks of the people, for it will 
put a weapon in the hands of our government far more powerful 
and far more eflfective than the courts, to crush all trusts and 
big violators of the laws, by denying them the use of the rail- 
roads, just as the use of our nationalized postal system has been 
denied lotteries and get-rich-quick swindles. 

Nationalization will put an end to grotesque financial struc- 
tures and to swollen fortunes; it will put an end to monstrous 
melons and monstrous dividends, not only in railroads, but in 

steel, oil, tobacco, farm implements and all the products oon- 
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trolled by combinations and by trusts, through which inter- 
laced Big Business now plunders and pauperizes the people. 
ISTationalization will stop the financing of a profligate foreign 
nobility; it will stop the six year Saturnalias, through which 
tens of millions of the people^s hard earned money are squan- 
dered by foreign titled roues; it will stop the wild revelry in 
countless millions wrung from the people, through extortionate 
charges and fraudulent railroad securities; it will stop the loss 
and waste of countless millions by incompetency and will stop 
the drain that is bringing despair and poverty to the greatest 
wealth producers on earth. 

Nationalization will build comfortable homes for the millions, 
instead of rehabilitating tottering estates of a tottering foreign 
nobility and five million dollar mansions, in millionaires^ row on 
Fifth Avenue, for the few. It will bring adequate, comfortable 
clothing to the wives and daughters of the millions, instead of 
twenty thousand dollar gowns and million dollar necklaces 
for the few. It will flash the gleam of hope and contentment 
from sparkling, happy eyes of the wives and daughters of 
the million toilers, instead of the lustre and dazzle from soli- 
taires, which stud the regal raiment of wives and daughters of 
the few. It will bring some of the pleasures of life to the toilers, 
recreation to their wives, toys and sunshine to their children, 
instead of bringing million dollar yachts and racing stables to 
the few. It will bring three full meals a day, every day, to all, 
instead of imperial feasts and banquets to the few. It will 
diffuse wealth and the comforts, pleasures, and amenities of life 
to all, instead of placing these at the command only of the few. 
It will do away with the conditions that ^T)rutalize, vulgarize 
and pauperize," and will make for the uplift of all, for it will 
bring untold direct and indirect benefits to all. 

Nationalization will make for a higher moral standard in our 
commercial and political life. There will be fewer opportuni- 
ties for men to barter their souls and to crucify their fellowmen, 
to become magnates and empire builders, and to corrupt and to 
rob the people through the devious ways of high railroad finance. 
Nor will the employe in railroad service have to choose between 
his bread and butter and the violation of absurd laws in regula- 
tion. Nor will he be contaminated by that soul stifiing malaria 
that emanates from conscienceless greed at the top and sheds 
the spirit of graft, deceit and cunning, the spirit of arrogance 
and indifference to public rights down to the last rung of the 
service. Contact with this spirit has defiled the public con- 
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sdence to the extent, that the people individiiallyy in a con- 
stant demoralizing temper of retaliation, have come to feel that 
any undue advantage they may take of a railroad corporation, 
any deception and fraud they may successfully practice upon it, 
is an act to be boasted of and beyond the pale of moral consid- 
eration. That great herd of mercenaries and of barnacles, all 
the retainers and henchmen, who sell their souls and service 
to do the dark work of railroads in corrupting our public ser- 
vice, will be forced into more honest paths of livelihood. The 
lobbies of other big interests, co-operating with railroad lobbies, 
will be crippled and finallv will be wiped out. With this cor- 
rupting influence removed, our legislators will again legislate 
for the common weal, and our courts will administer laws im- 
partially and will be again restored to the full confidence of the 
people. There will be no opportunity for Big Business or 
for anyone to barter for any undue advantage in transportation. 
There will be no room for evasion, for connivance, for dis- 
crimination, for rebates and for secret concessions. A nation- 
alized railroad system will stand for equal service and for equal 
advantages to all and will inspire a truer democracy, as well as 
a higher commercial and moral level. Nationalization will 
reduce the cost of public service in law making, in administra- 
tion, and in judiciary, by removing the necessity for regulation 
and by removing all the absurd laws in this absurd regulation 
fad, by doing away with expensive commissions and in the sav- 
ing of the time and expense devoted to the countiess railroad 
measures now constantly before congress, before legislatures, be- 
fore city councils and before town boards. It will save millions 
to the people by increasing the efficiency of our congress, of our 
courts, of our legislatures, and of our city councils by doing 
away with all of the railroad legislation and litigation. It will 
also do away with the conflict between special railroad interests 
and the people, the conflict between state legislatures and the 
Federal Government in railroad legislation, between State Com- 
missions, Interstate Commissions, and the Commerce Courts in 
railroad regulation. By relieving our courts of the enormous 
volume of litigation, directly and indirectly caused by the rail- 
roads, nationalization will leave the courts free to expedite other 
business; it will do away with the long, tedious, exasperating 
and costly delays that frequently amount to a denial of justice. 
Thus will a two-fold gain come to the people. 

ITationalization will lift a crushing load from the shoulders 
of the people, for it will wipe out billions of fraudulent secur- 
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ity values, which now draw vaat sums in fixed charges from the 
people. It will transmute these billions of fraudulent values 
now resting upon the railroads into real values, and will trans- 
fer and add them to farms, to factories, to mines and to all 
industrial property and homes. Service at cost will bring low 
rates. Low rates will bring increased profits; increased profits 
will bring increased earning power; increased earning power will 
bring increased valuation. The farmer will no longer be obliged 
to ^labor sixty-two days in support of the railroads ;^^ he will no 
longer be obliged to labor to fatten special privilege and to 
swell huge fortunes of magnates, but will labor for his own 
benefit solely. Nationalization will bring him an increased price 
for everything he has to sell, not alone through lower rates, 
but if he chooses through direct sale to consumer, which the 
improved facilities and an enlarged parcels post of a nationalized 
system will make possible. This advantage will apply more or 
less to all producers. Thus nationalization will increase the 
income of all producers and will reduce the cost to all consumers 
and thereby will raise our standard of living, instead of lower- 
ing it as it is lowered now. To the manufacturer it will bring 
cheaper raw material and in many direct and indirect ways 
will lessen his cost of production, and will bring a greater 
return on his product. To the shipper everywhere, in all lines, 
it will bring added profits and will reduce expenses. The neces- 
sity for rate men and for traffic managers will fall away. The 
time and money lost in collecting claims for overcharge for loss 
and for damage, the annoyance of inferior service, delay and 
uncertainty of route, rate and charges, will all give way to sim- 
plicity, to certainty, to prompt and efficient service and to quick 
despatch, while it will at the same time extend the consumer's 
market under a low uniform flat rate to every comer of the 
land. like the Qerman railroad system, nationalization will 
help him obtain foreign markets as well. It will stimulate 
and will expand our export trade, as well as our domestic trade. 
Mr. L. M. Powers, in the ^^Twentieth Century^' for February, 
191JB, says: 'Treight rates in Germany are only about one- 
third what they are in England. ♦ * * This difiference in freight 
rates is one explanation of German/s steady gain over England 
in export trade.'' Service at cost will not only open all markets 
at home to the manufacturer and shipper, but will open markets 
all over the world as well. There will be no extortionate icing 
charges in refrigerator service, and all special or extra services 
that may be required in the transportation of common or of 
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blooded livestock or of special commodities, will be rendered 
at cost. 

There will be no more brutal and inhuman treatment of live- 
stock in transit, which inflicts intense suffering upon helpless 
animals, and which brutalizes men, and causes fevered and 
diseased flesh to be sold to the people as food, as well as causes 
shrinkage and loss to shippers. 

Nationalization will cut our fuel bill in two. Think of what 
this one advantage alone will do. Think of how far-reaching 
this reduction in cost of fuel alone will be; how it will reduce 
the cost of living and will add to the warmth and to the comfort 
of our homes; how far it will reduce the cost of maintenance 
of public buildings, of water and of other plants; how it will 
reduce the cost of maintenance of apartment buildings, hotels, 
office, and other large buildings and will increase their earning 
power. Thus nationalization will not only mean cheaper steam 
and electric power and a reduced cost of operation to public 
and to industrial plants, but will mean cheaper and better light, 
gas and electric, for our homes, for our public buildings, and 
for our streets. Thus we could extend public lighting, we could 
illumine the slums and dark places of our cities better, and we 
could light up many of our main traveled highways, and so 
make crime more difficult and add greatly to our safety and 
security as well. The freer use of light about our homes and 
industries would not only make them more cheerful, but would 
bring more safety, more security and more convenience. In 
the production of metals, of coke, of earthen-ware, of brick, 
of cement and of tile, and of the many, many articles requiring 
extensive consumption of coal, nationalization will thus bring 
a material reduction in cost, which indirectly will be reflected 
in a reduced cost of countless other products and will thereby 
be a benefit to the people in many other countless ways. The 
reduced cost of transportation on raw material and the reduced 
cost of fuel, together with a universal extension of markets, will 
expand opportunities for trade and for markets everywhere, 
will create new industries and new products, for distance will 
not limit the market for raw material. Nationalization will put 
thousands of salesmen on the road, and will put thousands of 
salesmen and clerks behind counters of crowded stores. It will 
create a demand, such as we have never known before, for all 
kinds of labor and help; it will increase purchasing and consum- 
ing power everywhere and will constantly make for a higher 
standard of living, and a higher activity in social and in intel- 
lectual life. 
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IN'ationalizatioii will reduce the cost of policing and of the 
maintenance of penitentiaries and of almshouses, for it will 
sweep away the pauper, the tramp, and the idle laborer off 
our streets and highways. It will decimate the ranks from 
which our criminals are recruited. It will destroy the conditions 
that enable men to get something for nothing, therefore, it 
will destroy the big as well as the small criminal and wiU wipj 
out the false standards and ruinous and demoralizing example 
which they set before the people. 

The increased occupation of labor will increase the annual 
product, the source of all incomes. The increased demand for 
labor will increase labor's share in the annual product. This 
increased share will increase his consuming power and will 
raise his standard of living, thereby creating a greater and 
constantly growing demand upon industry, a constantly increas- 
ing demand for products of factory and of farm. Nationaliza- 
tion will make for a constantly increasing annual product 
in many ways, and a constant increase in national wealth. It 
will eliminate the thousands upon thousands not only of re- 
dundant aud useless but of detrimental occupations and posi- 
tions, which our present absurd railroad system has made and 
which it sustains indirectly. Nationalization will thus liberate a 
vast army whose productiye power will be readily absorbed in 
an ever-broadening field of industry, and this productive power 
will be applied to swelling the annual product. Thus will 
nationalization increase the wealth that can alone be the source 
of all incomes instead of hampering its increase as does the 
present system. The increased power to satisfy a greater range 
of wants and comforts and the increased opportunity, share and 
advantage that will come to all, is apparent. 

There will be no need for the abortive fostering of industries 
by industrial departments of railroads. Under the low, univer- 
sal, flat service at cost of a nationalized system, all markets will 
be open to the manufacturer and to the producer. Nowhere 
will the producer be barred, and nowhere will his competitor 
be shielded, by a prohibitive rate. Nearness, to supply of raw 
material will give but little, if it will give any advantage. The 
source and supply of labor, therefore, will largely determine 
the location of industries. Thus a natural, healthy growth and 
distribution of industry that will absorb the idle laborer every- 
where, will follow. A low flat rate will be fatal to monopoly 
everywhere. Merit and quality in product alone will hold 
the market to the manufacturer and to the producer with a 
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two-fold gain to the people, namely, universal employment and 
superior products. 

We see a thousand direct and indirect evils in the wake of 
our present ridiculous and ruinous railroad system; so conversely, 
we shall find a thousand direct and indirect benefits fiowing 
from a nationalized system. Think of what the single advantage 
of accessibility, through a low uniform rate, to all deposits of 
marl and magnesium, lime and phosphate rocks in various 
parts of the country, would mean in increased yield of all prod- 
ucts of the soil. Tncreased wealth would result by affording 
cheap soil neutralizers and fertilizers to farmers and to growers 
everywhere. Nationalization would also undoubtedly in this 
way help us solve the garbage problem of our cities, and here 
as everywhere would make for economy and for the conservation 
of wealth. The mind can not dwell upon any human activity 
or condition without perceiving that far-reaching, direct and 
indirect benefits would everywhere flow from a nationalized rail- 
road system. 

Nationalization not only brings us service at cost in trans- 
portation, but carries us nearer to service and to products at 
cost everywhere. Thus to illustrate, the enormous saving in 
the cost of transportation that is also reflected in the lower 
price of that one commodity, coal, is a^in reflected in the 
lower cost of production and of living. This saving in trans- 
portation, added to the results of direct trade between producer 
and consumer and to the effects of a freer market and to com- 
petition, tends to force prices everywhere towards cost line. 
The purchasing power of wages is increased and at the same 
time, wages are forced upward, for increased consumption 
brings increased demand for products, with increased demand 
again for labor. Thus will a rational circulatory medium for 
products tend more and more to bring labor eventually to the 
full enjoyment of its heritage, — the fruits of enormous pro- 
ductive power applied to boundless natural resources. Thus we 
can see how the action and interaction of the many beneficent 
forces set to work by this one great agency, a unified and 
nationalized railroad system, serving the people at cost, will 
inaugurate a new industrial epoch, that will reduce want, and 
will bring greater prosperity, hope, happiness, and plenty to 
all. Thus are we enabled to better understand the secret of 
the phenomenal progress and increase in wealth of Germany 
and her people, notwithstanding that her publicly owned rail- 
road system does not by any means give service at cost. 
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ITationalization will take the railroads out of the stock market, 
and will take them off the blackboards of bucket shops. It will 
stop the money power, and what President Lovett, of the 
Southern Pacific Ey., called the *Tlie factory in Wall Street/^ 
from using the raUroad values and securities as a means to 
absorb the people^s money and to fleece lambs all over the 
country out of billions by manipulating, inflating and depress- 
ing these values periodically, and by shrinking railroad values, 
sometimes thirty to seventy points and more. The demoraliz- 
ing speculative fever, the '%et-rich-quick,^' and ^^something for 
nothing^^ mania, that tempt and draw men from honest and 
from legitimate pursuits, and lead them into crimes of forgery, 
into embezzlement and into defalcation, and cause men to loot 
banks and trust funds, will be curbed. This ruinous Monte 
Carlo of high finance which everjrwhere inspires a mad desire 
for sudden wealth, that crushes out all honor and manhood, 
makes sneaks, thieves and cowards of men, and sinks them to 
the level of the tramp and the hobo, will be checked. The 
stock gamblers, like the tramp and the hobo, seek to get their 
living without useful labor or without service to the community. 
This mad empire builder's game, that is making us a nation of 
gamblers, will be checked and the billions lost by the people in 
the stock market, will be turned into the proper and the legiti- 
mate channels of trade. The N"ew York World holds that if 
stock market gambling were suppressed, $1,000,000,000 would 
be released for use in commerce and in industry. This money 
now is employed in purely gambling transactions. Thos. Lawson 
has made it clear that the Wall Street game takes nearer $3,000,- 
000,000 from the people annually. Think of it! 

Nationalization will release billions now tied up in railroad 
securities, which are sapping fixed charges out of the people, 
and for which the people get little, if they get anything, in 
return. Thus nationalization will force vast sums into produc- 
tive avenues, and will give a new and great stimulus to industry. 
It will broaden and will improve the real estate market, for it 
will not only bring more purchasers into the market by reason 
of increased ability to purchase, but it will make real estate 
holdings everywhere more accessible to the non-resident holder. 

Nationalization will make our railroad system a part and an 
adjunct to the army and to the navy, as it properly should be, 
thus perfecting and strengthening the nation's means and 
equipment for defense in times of war. The railroad's strategic 
value to the nation, alone, should make private ownership im- 
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possible and out of the question, as much so, as the priyate 
control of the army and navy is. Foreign correspondence, re- 
ferring to present European war plans, says: 'fE^vents have 
made it clearer than ever before, that, as commerce develops, 
wars in oiyilized countries, aside from the part the navy plays, 
are going to be a matter, not of fighting men drawn up in lines 
to shoot at each other, but of railways, tracks, tunnels and the 
men who imderstand them/* The necessity for public owner- 
ship on this ground alone is thus seen. It will furthermore, 
better enable prompt measures to be taken for the relief of 
any community in distress, by reason of fire, flood, or other 
calamity that may overtake it. Nationalization will also enable 
the government to better arrange for the protection and for the 
conservation of forests and the national public resources of 
all kinds, and also for the prevention of forest fires, and for the 
better patrol and safe-guarding of all public preserves. Fur- 
thermore, only when we have nationalized our railroads, will we 
know how to properly and judiciously plan and improve our 
waterways. 

We should own our railroads ourselves. It is estimated 
that from five to six billion of our railroad securities are held 
abroad, virtually half, if not more, of what the railroads are 
worth and for which they could be replaced. Tinder public 
ownership it would not be necessary to send an excess of six 
hundred millions in exports to settle our trade balance and to 
pay the interest installments on our railroad I. 0. TJ.^s, which 
foreigners hold. Mr. George Paish, the highest statistical 
authority in Great Britain, says his countrymen alone hold three 
billion of our railroad securities. Stop and reflect, reader. We 
have given land enough to duplicate our railroad system; we 
have donated billions in money bonus, and have paid enough 
in extortionate rates and profits to build two or three better 
systems. Still foreigners own more than half of our railroad 
system. The nation can duplicate this system easily for ten 
billions or less. Can we sweep this ''able and economic manage- 
ment^' and its system away any too quickly? 

The vicious and vitiating influence and example that emanates 
from conscienceless greed, from fraud, and from imposture 
at the top and percolates down through the service of this sys- 
tem, contaminates character everywhere, perverts ideals and 
crushes out manhood and all respect for law, moral rectitude, 
love of justice and consideration for fellowmen. This evil in- 
fluence subverts all sense of the responsibility of citizenship. 
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all reverence for truth, for honesty and for all that is ennobling 
and rears in the place of these qualities but one ideal, the mad 
chase for dollars. Can this degrading and destructive influence, 
which also reaches out and defiles our political and commercial 
life, be swept away too quickly? 

Nationalization will greatly lessen the expense of travel; not 
only will the rates, based on service at cost, be incredibly low, 
but all accessory service, sleeping, bufiEet and dining car service, 
restaurant and lunch counter service at depots, refreshments 
and conveniences, will be provided at cost. It will also enhance 
our safety in travel. There will be no overworked, sleepy men 
in the locomotive cabs or watch-towers, at the keyboards, and 
at the switches. There will be no twice a year patrol of tracks, 
but twice a day patrol instead. There will be no defective rails 
or equipment, no system 90% unsafe, but instead, a system of 
solidity everywhere, approximating 100% safety. It will en- 
hance the pleasures and comforts of travel. A simple, intelli- 
gible rate or mileage system, always and everywhere valid, will 
transplant the present idiotic, annoying, and indefensible 
scheme, to the inexpressible relief of the traveler. There will 
be speedier trains, in greater number, providing the amplest 
accommodation, there will be direct and continuous routes, and 
enlarged service everywhere. Therefore, there will be closer con- 
nections, and less time will be lost in transfer at junction points, 
with no cross-town transfers in cities and fewer transfers 
throughout. Nationalization will bring more courtesy, more 
civility, and better accommodation from employes in the service. 
There will be no extortionate charges or petty graft to plunder 
and to annoy the traveler. Well paid, justly treated, contented 
men, who will know that the people^s interests are their inter- 
ests, will man the system everywhere. Thus will a nationalized, 
unified and harmoniously planned and operated system also 
bring maximum passenger service, safety and comfort at mini- 
mum expense, and will increase the delights and benefits of 
travel many fold. 

Nationalization will equalize opportunities and will equalize 
incomes. It will scale down from the top and will add to the 
bottom, and, therefore, will equalize the distribution of wealth. 
Stability in transportation charges will bring greater stability 
to industry. Greater financial stability to industry will bring 
greater safety, security, and stability to our legitimate banking 
and financial institutions. Greater stability to finance will bring 
greater stability to trade everywhere, will inspire greater con- 
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fidence^ will add to the safety and security of the savings of the 
people, and will render periods of panic and of stagnation fewer, 
if it does not wholly allay them. 

By its low rate, by its diffusion of facilities and by diffusion 
of industries, nationalization will diffuse population and will 
diffuse wealth, will develop all sections of the country, and 
wUl counteract the concentration and the congestion of popula- 
tion in large centers, and thereby, will foster a normal, sub- 
stantial and healthy growth of population everywhere. It will 
diffuse the amenities of life, and will diffuse the opportunities 
for intellectual, for moral, and for aesthetic culture. It will 
bring the better drama, musical entertainment, lecture and 
lecture course, and will multiply entertainments and oppor- 
tunities for amusement to the small town and to rural dwellers, 
and will bring higher dranmtic, literary, musical, and operatic 
entertainment of the metropolis within easier reach. Thus it 
will brighten the social side of life everywhere. 

Nationalization will put the schools within the reach of thou- 
sands of children who are now denied that advantage, not alone, 
because of cheaper and improved transportation facilities, but 
because it will leave more money in the pockets of the people 
for educational as well as for all other purposes. It wUl put 
better schools at relatively less cost in our rural districts, for 
it will make greater concentration and greater attendance pos- 
sible. It will expand and will improve our educational system 
and will create more demand for instructors, and more positions 
for teachers and professors. It will benefit every school, every 
academy, every college, every university and every educational 
institution, for it will greatly increase the attendance at all of 
these, and thus wUl advance the cause of education and enlight- 
enment throughout the land. This advancement of education is 
the greatest boon that can come to any people. 

Nationalization will make for better civic, social and indus- 
trial organizations, and will facilitate a greater attendance at 
conferences, reunions, home-coinings and conventions of all 
kinds. It will not be necessary to *'pool railroad expenses^^ in 
order to secure the attendance of the distant member.* It will 



(*) Just as conferences and conventions "pool railroad expenses/' 
in order to obtain a full attendance, so the nation, through a low, 
uniform rate, made possible by unification, virtually pools the ex- 
penses of its railroad machine, in order to obtain its fullest and 
freest use and meuximum benefits. Thus is seen the science and 
philosophy of the uniform rate, and its ^^greatnemm a« an clemeiit In 
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also increase the attendance^ display and exhibits at our state 
and county agricultural fairs and at all industrial and other 
exhibitions^ and thus make these better^ more profitable^ suc- 
cessful; entertaining and instructiye. 

There will be no more absurd and abortive ^TDack to the farm^^ 
movements and campaigns. Not only vrill the farm be made fax 
more profitable, but life on the farm will be far more desirable, 
and agreeable. Its isolation will disappear; frequent motor car 
service and trackless trolley service, and better and more fre- 
quent mail and parcels post service will bring the farm into 
closer relation with the urban dweller. All the money which 
the farm must now contribute to swell empire builders^ for- 
tunes and melons, to cover waste and preposterous. Titanic 
salaries, will go to embellish the farm home, to provide books 
and literature, to keep farm life constantly in touch with the 
rest of the world, and to bring comforts and conveniences that 
combined with the rural advantages, will make farm life ideal. 
The advantages of farm life will be multiplied. Its restraint 
will be lost, for the swift, regular, frequent and cheap service 
of a nationalized railroad system will put the city within easy 
reach, whenever the farm dweller chooses to go there. There 
will be no more "Bubes,^^ for the urban dweller will be as 
familiar with city life, as is the city dweller himself. For the 
same reason, the city dweller will know more of rural life. Thus 
will social and commercial ties be cemented; the expanding and 
beneficent effects of which will be far-reaching. 

We shall not only enjoy the fullest and freest use of oui 
transportation system, but we shall also enjoy the fullest and 
freest markets for our products, for in equalizing the burden 
of the expense of running our railroad machine by a low 
uniform rate to cover cost, we shall also equalize opportunities 
tcm all producers and products. There will be no over-produc- 
tion anywhere. Every product will have a market co-extensive 
with the country, for its cost to the consumer will be practically 
the cost of the product in its home market. This advantage, 
coupled with the increased purchasing power of the people, 
will take the products of every factory, farm, ranch, and orchard 
from Maine to California.* There will be no waste products 
anywhere for lack of market. Thus shall we be able to satisfy 



(♦) B. F. Yoakum, Chairman of the Board of Directors of Frisco 
L/fnes, comimtes that the Iobb to growers and farmers throiigrh inabil- 
ity to market products, amounts to the enormous sum of $1»78&^00 0,000. 
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a greater range of wants, to enjoy a higher standard of living 
and to have more comfort, enjoyment, and prosperity. 

We could not begin to estimate the many direct and indirect 
industrial benefits that will come from the nationalization of 
our railroads. Every legitimate enterprise and occupation, 
from the farm down to the truck garden, from the mammoth 
manufacturing plant down to the tin shop, from the great 
depariiment store, down to the peanut stand, from the clothier 
to the bootblack; every penny store, every news stand, every 
grocer, butcher and supply man, every hotel and restaurant, 
every theatre, resort and place of amusement, every trade, 
calling and profession, every pursuit in science and art, every 
producer, every toiler in useful service, every man, woman and 
child, will feel its vitalizing and beneficial eflEeots. 

Nationalization will emancipate the railroad employe from 
the power of dollar grabbing greed that has blocked his path 
in every move which he has made to better his condition. 
There will be no more lock-outs, no more strikes, no more 
black-lists, no more Oslerizing and wholesale lay-oflEs and dis- 
charges. The employe will not have to send representatives 
to the White House to protest against rate regulation or to 
petition the Interstate Commerce Commission to permit a rate 
raise. "If the public owned the railways, railway employes 
would not need concern themselves about the rates charged. 
Proposals to reduce postal rates have never brought forth a 
protest from postal employes, fearful that their wages would 
be cut. The postal employes under public ownership are not 
a separate factor in politics, but under private ownership the 
^railway vote' is heard in every direction.^' There will be no 
more overwork and underpay, no more monstrous salaries, rake- 
offs, and melons at the top; but instead, reasonable hours of 
work, and fair and generous compensation throughout the 
service; there will, furthermore, be no huge fixed charges on 
phantom capitalization to come out of the workers and the 
people. 

Under an estabUshed merit or civil service system, the employe 
will have a voice in the management of the railroads; there will 
be no uncertainty as to the tenure of his position or job, for 
there will be no more one-man despotism, no more constant 
shifting of railroad control and management to make him appre- 
hensive of the future. There will be no private greed to divert 
earnings from betterments and safeguards; therefore, the em- 
ploye will work under infinitely greater protection, and under 
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greater security, and safety to life and limb. The employe's 
safety and protection is the people's safety and protection, 
therefore, every safeguard that ingenuity can devise and money 
can provide, will be thrown about him. When the people dis- 
cover, as they will discover, that the efficiency of the railroad 
rests upon the toilers in all its departments, and not upon 
the empire builder and magnate, they will be as generous to the 
employe as they have been to the empire builder, and all the 
emoluments and privileges that foreign nations now grant em- 
ployes of their nationalized systems, with a great deal more, 
will come to the employe of a nationalized system here. The 
system will prove an open Sesame to wealth, to prosperity and 
to progress for the people, and the employes, as part of the 
people, will share in all this wealth. The employe's right of 
suffrage, his manhood and his convictions wiU be his own, 
uncontrolled and unhampered by suggestions in the pay enve- 
lope. His will be the rights and the dignity of a joint owner 
with all the people, who will recognize in him a co-operator, 
collaborator, and co-parfcuer in a system working out the prob- 
lem of progress and welfare of all. 

Nationalization will teach the people how to use their gov- 
ernment for their material welfare, and how to establish a 
sound and beneficent government, for a government that does 
not make for the material and economic welfare of the people, 
can not make for its political welfare, or welfare in any otiier 
way. It will teach the people that the violation of an economic 
principle is the violation of God's law, as much as to steal is 
a violation of the decalogue, and will be paid for in a thousand 
far-reaching, baneful political and ethical effects as well as 
economic effects. It will bring the lesson of political economy, 
the lesson of pure ethics and the lesson of a true religion; for 
it will demonstrate to the people how far-reaching, manifold, 
and infinite, are the blessings that in every way flow from the 
conformance in our economic life to natural laws, God's laws, 
— ^blessings that will come, not to one or a few, but to all. We 
shall better understand that there can be no true intellectual 
advance, and no moral and spiritual progress under economic 
wrongs and injustice. Thus shall we learn to study life and 
socie^ synthetically and to develop the collective instinct and 
thought, the collective mind and undertaking, that will finally 
banish poverty and crime, will take our boasted declaration 
of rights out of the category of travesties, and will make our 
birth-right, — ^the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
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nesB^ — ^a reality, by bringing to all, opportunity to labor and 
opportunity to develop, in body, in mind and in soul. 

We shall see more of our country and more of its people; 
we shall know more of its life and conditions; we shall see more 
and know more of its scenic grandeur, its resources, and its 
possibilities. Nationalization will broaden and will educate us 
by bringing us the cultivating and refining influence of travel. 
Distance will no longer bar the man at the extremes of the 
country. A freer and more frequent intercourse will be estab- 
lished between the people everywhere, making us a more homo- 
geneous people. We shall be nearer every distant member of 
the family, relative or friend, — ^nearer to the bedside of the 
sick and of the dying, — ^nearer to those who may need our 
aid and comfort. !Bvery section of the country will be brought 
in closer touch with every other section. Social and commer- 
cial bonds will be midtiplied and will be strengthened, and every 
retarding prejudice will gradually disappear before an awaken- 
ing perception of the interdependence of all and a growing 
feeling of kinship and good will. Thus will a nationalized 
railroad system become a true vitalizing force in our economic, 
social, and ethical life, will make for cohesion and solidarity, 
will bind the people together in a common tie of benefits, and 
wiU soUdifv and unify the nation. 

Thus will nationalization develop the collective intelligence 
and soul, that will make for collective effort, wiU establish the 
collective will and power and will make the agency of govern- 
ment, the people's agency only; an agency that will establish 
and will maintain as man^s highest right, the right to labor, 
the right to produce, the right to develop; an agency that wiU, 
at the same time, exact an equivalent for every dollar which 
society pays; therefore, an agency that will establish industrial 
as well as civil equality; an agency that wiU establish a real 
and true democracy in wealth, as well as in political rights, — 
for there can be no civil equality or freedom under industrial 
dependency and serfdom; an agency that will help to establish 
justice, the only safe foundation upon which we can build; an 
agency, therefore, that will sweep away all opportunities to get 
something for nothing, will sweep the money changers from the 
temple of high finance, will sweep away all special privileges, 
and with them the wrongs and injustice that now curse an 
industrial system, which is solely dominated by brutal dollar 
grabbing greed; an agency that will banish the heartaches and 
suffering of poverty, will Danish misery, despondency and crime, 
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because it will bring to tbe toiler and producer his just share of 
the product, his share of the bounties, which nature has so lav- 
ishly provided for all; an agency that will bring him an abun- 
dance for all material, physical, intellectual and moral needs. 

Thus over the threshold of a nationalized railroad system will 
not only be ushered in a new and brighter industrial era, but 
a nobler and higher civilization; a civilization founded on an 
ever expanding collective intelligence that will place the welfare 
and rights of humanity far above the rights of the dollar; — a 
civiUzation that will find its path to happiness and upward 
progress, through the divine law, "Thou Art Thy Brother^s 
Keeper,^^ and will not, therefore, found its progress upon the 
trampled and crushed lives and souls of the weak and faltering, 
but, through the spirit of fratemalism, will stand for the intel- 
lectual, moral and spiritual, as well as for the material advance 
of all; — a civilization that will stretch its hand across seas and 
geographical lines, and ignoring nationality, race and color, will 
clasp the hand of a brother everywhere; — ^a civilization of one 
for all and all for one, which will find its compensation in the 
fulness and in the contentment of a broader, happier, arid ever 
expanding higher life. 

Thus across the threshold of a nationalized railroad system 
may come the dawn of a collective conscience, that will establish 
at last the Christianity of Christ and the Brotherhood of Man. 



